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A Study in Contrasts: PAW Leads the Way! 


iC LIBRARY | 
HILE PAW DISTRICT 2 DIRECTOR VANDEVEER ee th bas 
is holding wide-open “grass-root” meetings w:th all oil men _ : 
his district, OPA continues its secret and select contact 
the oil industry. 
Director Vandeveer at Indianapolis, as well as his repre- 
tives at Minneapolis last week and at other western points 
innounced in the near future, is asking all oil men, big 
little, and particularly the I'ttle ones, to tell him and his 
people frankly what they think about PAW and its regulations, 
what they think PAW can do for them, or should do for them, 
how, in their opinion PAW can better serve the interests of 
the untry and the war. Mr. Vandeveer calls for the maxi- 
mum in criticism as well as suggestions. He inv:tes the boys 
to “get it off their chests”, and winds up by urging them to 
continue to be frank with him and his associates, and, when 


1 


in Chicago with anyth'ng on their minds, to be sure to bring 


it in to him—that his door is always open. 
In sharp contrast with that is the closed and secret meeting 
that OPA Rationing Division held at the same time in Washing- 
fo this meeting a select 25 oil men were invited—mostly 
company men—all others were told to stay away, re- 
ss of who they were and how urgent and important they 
ht their message. OPA representatives appeared to be 
ig most of the talking as they have at similar meetings in 
the past and, accord ng to reports from this secret meeting, 
OPA representatives were not much inclined to change their 


minds or their methods. 


OPA just seems never to learn that this is really a co-oper- 
ative effort—not a Fascist scheme—on the part of the oil in- 
dustry to help win the war, with OPA and other government 
wencies acting as co-operators. All of the housecleaning that 
has gone on in OPA from the firing of its first chief, Leon 
Henderson, to the housecleaning now in progress, including W. W. Vandeveer 
the exodus of many of the professors, still does not seem to 
have impressed some OPA minds with the fact that this is still Gleaning to do. and it can’t do it too soon for the best inter- 
an American industry in America, trying to fight a war for the — ests of the country. 


eedoms On the other hand, may the “grass-roots” meetings, such as 


ist week’s secret panel on rationing is further evidence — those held by Director Vandeveer, continue not only in PAW 
new management of OPA has a real job of house- but in all) governmental agencies —WARREN CC. PLATT. 








NPN is Written and Edited to Save Your Time 


TIME was never more precious than it is today. To military men planning 
Index an attack or invasion, TIME is the element uppermost in collaborating the functions 
. of all arms. 
Editc Page 15 On the production line where the guns and planes and tanks are being rushed 
Makina Trucks Efficient 30 to the men at the front, it is a constant battle against TIME. . 
To the men in the oil industry charged with the responsibility of producing 
Markets 4] and supplying the oil necessary to keep our war machines moving, TIME is the 

hardest taskmaster. 
Personals 48 It follows then, that these busy oil executives want to be apprised without 
Production News 28 loss of TIME of developments in the industry as well as by government order that 

affect their businesses. 
Refining News 18 This NPN is prepared to do. Reporters have been added at points where 
Statistics 40 oil news is breaking. To assemble and consolidate this increased production and 
put it in quickly readable form, experienced editors have joined NPN’s regular 
staff in Cleveland. 
Some progress has been made. Still more improvement can be expected. 


New Wartime Edition 


gton News 8 











’ MANAGEMENT AND PETROLEUM CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY EDITION—In 2 Sections, Section 1 



































| EQUIPMENT MANPOWER cele tas atoms ; 
E METERS 


‘t four major 


EFFECTED BY BRODI 


On fuel oil and gasoline deliveries, users of Brodie Meters conserve mileage and effec 


savings—savings that are extremely essential today and for the days to come, until this war is won 
1. They SAVE EQUIPMENT by eliminating unnecessary wear, tear and repair. 2. They SAVE 
MANPOWER by handling more deliveries per truck over prescheduled routes. 3. They SAVE 

1. They SAVE ERRORS which often 


FOP VICTOR 
3 BUY 


keep conserving 
abe, 


TIRES by avoiding needless back-hauls and call-backs. 
In rendering this mileage saving servic: 







result in costly losses or time consuming delays. 
To keep serving 

WAR 

BONDS 


STAMPS 






Brodie Meters deserve the care they seldom require. 
‘ite for Brodie Meter Model X Service Manual. 


with Brodie Meters. Wt 
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ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Our war job is manufacturing Ethyl fluid for im- 
proving the antiknock quality of fighting gasolines 


—and delivering it on time. 



























> The Baton Rouge and Deepwater plants of the 
Ethyl Corporation have been cited by the War De- 
partment for the Army-Navy Production Award. 


In announcing this to our friends we also wish to 
emphasize that the efficient production, which was 
responsible for these honors, could not have been ac- 
complished without the full cooperation of our sup- 


pliers and customers. 

It is our feeling that the presentation of the ‘“E”’ 
award to any part of the petroleum industry is in a 
sense an award to the entire industry. There is per- 
haps no segment of the home front in which there is 
closer cooperation between hundreds of individual 
manufacturing units in the accomplishment of war 


objectives. 
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D. E. Buchanan... 








— = — 
PAW District 3 Chief ties 
I 
inst 
Is Foe of Red Tape ii 
cor 
be 
is tl 
ent 
} 
trol 
7 ' of 
F now timekeeer on an extra gang for the Frisco Railroad hol 
to director in charge of PAW District 3, largest oil pro- eas 
ducing and refining district in the world, is the record of D. E. tha: 
Buchanan, Texas independent oil operator. ¥ 
Mr. Buchanan was born at Beaver Dam, O., March 31, abr 
1892, and moved to Springfield, Mo., in 1908. »' 
A 
His first job—tfresh off the farm—was timekeeper on an PR( 
extra gang for the Frisco Railroad. He was employed by the buy 
railroad in various capacities until 1917 when he resigned crus 
as chief clerk to the division superintendent at Sapulpa, Okla., the 
to join the Sapulpa Refining Co. as purchasing agent. This that 
was his first experience in the oil business. quis 
He served with the Sapulpa company through 1918 as a 
purchasing agent and assistant plant superintendent when 

he joined the Chestnut and Smith Corp., manufacturers of 1 
natural gasoline at Tulsa, as sales manager. ’ 
pan 
Mr. Buchanan was made vice president of this corporation Mm 
in 1922, and upon sale of the company’s properties to the lore 
Lone Star Gas Co., he and E. I. Hanlon, J. H. Boyle, and - 
M. F. Waters, organized Hanlon-Buchanan, Inc., engaging in mak 
the manufacture and marketing of natural gasoline. of Evergreen, Colo., Mrs. F. W. Goodale, Evergreen, Col No 
. . . % ny ror — ‘olo s t] Tt 
In 1926, immediately after the installation of one of the and Miss Barbara Buchanan of Evergreen, Col He ha U, | 
first high pressure fractionating columns by the Chestnut grandchildren. \ 
and Smith Co., at Ranger, Texas, Mr. Buchanan took his first He has been a director of the American Petroleum Inst adm 
trip to Europe and sold the first full cargo of straight natural tute for 20 vears and has served as chairman of the A. P. 1 em 
gasoline exported to a foreign country. membership committee for 10 years. tion 
Hanlon-Buchanan, Inc. is at present a large producer and He also served as second president of the infant Natural al 
marketer of natural gasoline and has also d veloped sub- Gasoline Assn. of America in 1921-22 iby 


stantial crude oil producing properties in north Texas. 

He was designated by Secretary of State Cordell H 
chairman of the official delegation and by the A. P. I. as dat 
chairman of the Institute’s delegation to the second W 


Mr. Buchanan is president and director of Hanlon-Buchanan, 
Inc., as well as the Hanlon Pipe Line Co. He is vice presi- 


dent and director of the Hanlon Gasoline Corp.; Hanlon — troleum Congress at Paris in June 1937 







Gasoline Corp. of Texas; Smith Brothers Refining Co., Inc.; then 
and Hanlon-Waters, Inc. Mr. Buchanan spent considerable time in Europe pr state 
the war developing export outlets for natural gasolin ; P| 
On Jan. 1, 1942, he took a leave of absence to enter serv- that 
ice with the Office of Petroleum Coordinator as chief of the While there, he received an audience with the Pope ibon 
natural gas and natural gasoline section, District 3, Houston. interview with Mussolini on the same day. Ae 
On July 24, 1943, he was made director in charge of the Mr. Buchanan, hard working, efficient, likes to get things _ 
Petroleum Administration for War, District 3 done. tiein 
He is a member of the 25-year club of the petroleum “Tam very hopeful that the decentralization plan now ¢ —_— 
industry. worked out by the PAW can be made to eliminate so1 ‘har 
Mr. Buchanan married Miss Ruth A. Peake of Springfield, facilitate the balance of red tape necessary in carn ry 
Mo., and is the father of three daughters; Mrs. John A. Casey, — industry operation these days,” he says. PI 
ot { 
Arm: 
‘ whe 
a wis ; to O 
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NPN Staff Special 
WASHINGTON — Mystery continues 
to real purpose behind Petroleum Re- 
es Corp., the government-owned 
npany—headed by Secretary Ickes— 
ich will buy and operate oil proper- 
ties and facilities in foreign countries. 





> 


PRC’s charter declares it “shall be an 
instrumentality of the United States gov- 
ernment”. When this is taken with the 

rporation’s stated powers, there may 
ve a clue to its ultimate purpose. Here 
is the theory put forward by an independ- 
ent oil man: 


oil 


on. 


] 
} 


will be mighty important 
But there is the specter 

hanging over private 
holdings in foreign lands. What better 
way to guard against expropriation 
than to have the U. S. government own 
a piece of each oil company operating 


Foreign 
from now 


of expropriation 


abroad? PRC’s charter opens the door 
to this move. 

Among the objects and purposes of 
PRC, according to its charter, is “to 


buy or otherwise acquire reserves of 
crude petroleum from sources outside 
the U. S”. It goes on to state explicitly 


+ 


that this includes “the purchase or ac- 
quisition of stock in corporations owning 


such reserves or interests therein”. 


Has Power of Condemnation 


PR¢ 
panv—American-owned or 
yuntries, acquire part of a 

gn concession granted to a private 
mpany, or acquire holdings itself and 
ike exchanges with private companies. 


Thus, can buy into any oil com- 


otherwise— 





reign 





No foreign country would dare seize 
perties belonging in part to the 

L. S. government 
Another angle is that the Roosevelt 
stration may be aiming at a gov- 
\ Pl mment monopoly in foreign oil opera- 
PRC’s powers are wide enough 
that The government corporation 
\ iid buy out American oil interests 
apparently has the power of 
‘ nnation in that phrase, “or other- 
* icquire”. Then it could consoli- 
these holdings with new conces- 
from foreign governments, leasing 
American oil companies under 

terms 

PRC has been so veiled in secrecy 
ll sorts of guessing is going on 

purpose. 
) people believe it part of the 
lol post-war program of President 
Roosevelt and Vice-President Wallace, 
ti n with plans for developing oil 
es of South America and else- 
vl ) as to prov ide our “good neigh- 
bor vith trade dollars to spend in the 

US 

PRC was originally set up as a sort 
' foreign operating company for the 
Am oil projects abroad. But some- 
| luring the triple play from RFC 
Ol to Mr. Ickes, the Army dropped 
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Mystery Shrouds PRC Oil Aims 


U. S.-Owned Company May Be Part of New Deal’s Global Strat- 
egy To Control Foreign Fields ls One Angle in Guessing Contest 


out. Although War Secretary Stimson 
is listed as a director of PRC, it is un- 
likely that the Army will have much of 
a hand in its operations, except as a cus- 
tomer of refineries and other facilities 
operated abroad by PRC. 

Army will continue to operate _ its 
“Canol” project in Northwest Canada 
which consists of an oil field develop- 
ment and refinery. 


Ickes ‘Regrets’ Secrecy 


After NPN and others had published 
the list of PRC’s directors, Interior De- 


partment — not PAW — issued a press 
release saying directors would be the 
secretaries of State, War, Navy, and 


Interior and the Director of Office of 


Economic Warfare. 
The 


release commented 


press on 
“widespread speculation” as to the 
program and _ activities of PRC, then 


quoted Secretary Ickes as saying: 

“I regret that no information can be 
made public at this time as to the cor- 
poration’s work. It is engaged in war 
activities of a nature requiring secrecy 
for their success. However, the public 
will be informed of the scope and nature 
of its general purposes just as soon as 
this can be done without imperiling the 
prosecution of this war, in which petro- 
leum plays such a part 
fronts.” 

First announcement of Mr. Ickes head- 
ing up PRC was a diffident press release 
from PAW saying that Secretary Ickes, 
in his capacity as president of PRC, was 
announcing the resignations from PAW 
of Mortimer Kline and E. Degolyer to 
be PRC’s chief counsel and consultant, 
respectively. Privately, PRC _ officials 
are emphatic in saying that PAW “has 
nothing whatever to do with PRC.” Yet 
there are some who think that PRC will 
become a company 
for PAW. 

However, PAW is ahead with 
its directive 70 which proposes a world- 
wide oil pool, with quotas for foreign 
countries and allocation of supply sources 


decisive on all 


foreign operating 


going 


and fixing of import quotas for foreign 
oil entering the U.S. 

Thus, if PRC “nothing to 
do with PAW”, competition looms 
tween PAW’s world-wide oil pool and 
PRC’s operations. 


is to have 
be- 


Plans Foreign Refinery 
Although PRC has shrouded its activ- 
ities in deepest secrecy, NPN has learned 


that its first venture will be a_ large 
refinery in a foreign country (it is not 
Mexico, although military security rea- 


sons prevent identifying the country.) 
NPN_ has heard that Alvin J. 
Wirtz, Texas and formerly 
under secretary of interior, is acting as 
Mr. Ickes’ “stand-in” in PRC discus- 
sions. “Commodore A. F. Carter, U.S.N., 
former Shell executive, is reported to be 
navy secretary Knox’s alternate and acts 


also 


oil lawyer 
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as vice president and general manager 
of PRC. Leo Crowley, OEW director, 
is board chairman of PRC. His “stand- 
in” may be Hugh Cox, chief of justice 
department’s war division, who is slated 
to act as OEW’s general counsel. Mr. 
Cox might designate as his alternate, Ed 
Levy, former antitrust attorney who took 
a prominent part in several important oil 
cases. 

Despite contentions that PAW is “dis- 
connected” from PRC, assistant deputy 








PAW Allen and Terry Duce, foreign 
division director of PAW, have been 
called in for discussions with PRC 


officials. PAW attorneys have also taken 
part in conferences about PRC. 


Says Lifting Pleasure 
Ban Isn't Enough 


NPN News Bureau 
Rep. Hartley (R., 
N.J.), spokesman for the East Coast 
gasoline rationing bloc in Congress, told 
NPN Aug. 31 he was “thankful” to OPA 
Chief Brown for lifting the “pleasure 
driving” ban but that other steps must 
be taken to supply more gasoline. 


WASHINGTON 


“Unless these changes are made,” de- 
clared Mr. Hartley, “we will probably 
find that while we are given permission 
to use our cars as we see fit, we won't 
have “gas” with which to operate them.” 

Congressman Hartley demanded: 

1—That PAW establish quotas in dis- 


tricts 1, 2 and 3 which will make the 
value of “A”, “B” and “C” coupons in 


each district alike, and that the distribu- 
tion system be the same in each district. 
2—That dealer quotas be set in Dis- 
tricts 1, 2 and 3. 
3—That a 


tion control system be set up which will 


new coupon and distribu- 
more accurate accounting of 
coupons and act as check on 


thefts and resale in black market. 
Sights Mid-West Black Market 


Mr. Hartley 
steps were not 


result in 


coupon 


charged that if these 
taken, most of the sur- 
plus in Districts 2 and 3, instead of 
being shipped to the Eastern Seaboard, 
would find its way into the black mar- 
kets in that Black markets are 
beginning to spring up in the Mid-West, 
he charged. Eastern black markets, he 
said, are supplied from the West. 

The New Jersey Republican predicted 
met “we 


area. 


that unless these 3 demands are 
will have a continuance and _ repetition 
gasoline shortage on the 
the 


of the severe 


Eastern Seaboard, accompanied by 





usual vague administrative alibis about 
demands of the military establishments, 
fuel oil requirements, etc., ad infinitum, 
ad nauseam.” 


OPA-PAW 


Announcement of lifting the “pleasure 
driving” ban in eastern from 
Virginia north (it was not invoked south 
of Virginia), was made in a joint state- 
ment by OPA-PAW issued Aug. 30. It 
talked about leaving it to the “patriotism 
of the car owners” to determine whether 
their driving was 
said no longer would cars be stopped to 
check up on the “essentiality” of car 
This should not be taken to mean 
there are 


Issue Statement 


states 


“non-essential” and 


use, 


increased supplies available 


to the East, it was said. Concluding, 
statement said: 

“Effective at 12:01 A. M., Sept. 1, 
legal restrictions on non-essential driv 
ing, which have been in effect since 


May 20, will be lifted.” 





Oil Imports Rising Fast 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Imported oil 
stocks jumped to 598,000 bbls. dur- 
ing week ended Aug. 21, from 114 


000 bbls. on Aug. 14, according to 
Bureau of Mines. Figures tor pre- 
ceding weeks, ending as follows 


were: July 3, 86,000 bbls July 10, 


79,000; July 17, 69,000; July 24, 
112,000; July 31, 109,000 Aug. 7 
152,000. 

Stocks of domestic ind foreign 
crude totaled 236,486,000) bbls. on 


Aug. 21, compared with 236,520,000 


bbls. the previous week, Bureau re- 


ports. 

Largest drop was Texas, down 
1,069,000 bbls. Others were Okla 
homa, down 157,000 bbls.; Pennsyl- 


vania grade, down 100,000 bbls.: and 
61,000 bbls. Major 
increases foreign, up 454,000 
bbls.; Kansas, up 435,000 bbls. and 
California, up 352,000 bbls 


Louisiana, down 


were 











Gives Details of Stock Sale 
Special to NPN 
OIL CITY, Pa.—Furthe1 
the recent change in partial stock own 
ership in the Continental Refining Co 


details 


? 


Aug. 23 by A. B 
president 


here was announced 
Weingard, company 

Mr. Weingard announced that R. G 
Lichtenstein and James P. Dunnigan 
both of West Branch, Mich 
chased the stock formerly held by Todd 
K. Glenn and Benjamin Glenn of Leech- 


have pu 


burg and Wenman A. Hicks of Pitts 
burgh, representing 44% of the stock 
holdings. 

At a meeting of the board of direc 


resignations of Mr. Glenn, Mr 
and William B. Paul 


tors 


I licks 


were ac 


cepted and the vacancies were filled 
by Mr. Dunnigan, Mr. Lichtenstein and 


Benjamin G. McFate. 


Mr. Lichtenstein was also elected vice 


president and Mr. Dunnigan 


refinery consultant. 


4 


becomes 


Guilty! Not Guilty! Dismissed! 


OPA Commissioner, in On-Again-Off-Again Hearing, Dismisses 
Price Violation Charges as Employe Takes Full Blame 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—In a turbulent OPA 
hearing Aug. 31 against Oil Well and 
All’s Well, large Long Island independ- 
ent gasoline supplier, Hearing Commis- 
sioner Ralph Masinter dismissed charges 
against Phil Smook, company president, 
later reinstated those charges, and finally 
dismissed them a second time. 

Bitter exchange between the hearing 
and company attorneys 
marked the procedure. The action of 
the commissioner was assailed by the re- 
spondent as “wholly irregular” and un- 
precedented in court routine. 


commissioner 


Commis- 
sioner Masinter, in reversing himself, vir- 


tually accused the defendant with the 
words: “I’m satisfied Smook had a hand 
in this,” and ruled: 


“Tm going to adhere to my ruling to 
reinstate charges and I'll let the chips 
fall where thev may. I have never yet 
he en reversed,” 

The i fit te 
& Lo 


reve rsed 


n minutes later when OPA 
had rested, Commissioner Masinter 
and 


second time 


against Mr 


himself a 


iwain dismissed charges 
Smook 
OPA suspension hearing was against 


Oil Well and AIll’s Well, the Kooms 
Transportation Co., Inc., and Mr. Smook 


who is the president of both concerns 
The company is a $400,000 a year sec 
mdary gasoline supplier operating 7 sta- 
tions of its own, and at one time it op- 
rated 24 stations. OPA charged that 


Oil Well and 


above 


AIl’s Well had sold gaso- 
Jacob 
bookkeeper for both companies, 


line at ceiling 


Wald, 
testified he had taken “tips” in amounts 


price. 


from $10 to $35 from station operators 


for delivering them gasoline, but that 
the company never received more than 
the 16.le per gal. for anv gasoline sold, 


ind that he. Wald. had 


litte rence 


poc keted the 


Separate Dealings 
Mr. Smook on the stand testified that 
the firms he never knew of 
inv transaction involving a price higher 


is head ot 


than ceiling 

OPA put a dozen 
testifving that he 

18.le a gal., but company 
attorneys throughout insisted on separat- 
ing the dealings of Wald—through whom 
all cited transactions 
the firm itself. 

The two-day hearing raised at the be- 


witnesses on the 
had_ paid 


stand, each 
the company 


were made—and 


ginning the question of the constitution- 
al basis of OPA’s prosecution system and 
points of law that may 
character of all future OPA prosecution. 


determine the 


Assail Kangaroo Methods 

At the outset 

branded the proceedings as a kangaroo 

court and repeatedly asked dismissal on 
the following broad legal grounds: 

1—Charges brought under Revised 

Price Schedule 88, including its 124 sup- 


company attorneys 


plementary orders, are not accompan 
by a bill of particulars as in fede: 
court procedure. 

2—OPA has no _ jurisdiction over 
business to the extent of court hearing 

3—RPS 88 and all its supplemental 
rules are void because they violate 
legislative powers of government. 

4—RPS 88 is illegal because it 
constitutionally delegates powers under 
which OPA acts. 

5—OPA 
which the informant, 
prosecutor, judge and jury violates both 
the 5th and 10th amendments to th 
Constitution and hence contravenes the 
Bill of Rights. 

6—It violates the 8th amendment by 
the imposition of excessive penalties 

7—RPS 88 is unconstitutional becaus: 
OPA delegates to the oil companies th 


procedure }y 
acts as 


enforcement 
agency 


setting of oil prices and the requiring 
that 
this is in violation of the Constitutio) 


others observe those prices, and 


Protest “Memory Refreshers” 
On basis of each of these contentions 
company asked dismissal of case. 
One other issue of constitutional right 
debated—the 
OPA submitting “memory refreshers” t 
its witnesses on the stand. As each wit- 
took the OPA 
an affidavit 
had previously signed with explanatior 
that the affidavit was “to refresh the wit- 
Company in every 


was sharply practice of 


ness stand, prosecutor 


handed over which witness 


ness memory’. 
objected. Commissioner Masinter 

held the “memory refresher” as “a means 
of getting at the facts”, although he ad- 
mitted that it went beyond rules of evi- 
dence allowed in court procedure ( 

“This ‘memot 


a device by 


pany officials replied: 


refresher’ is practically 


OPA 


what it wants them to say.” 


which forces its witnesses to sal 

At one point when company attorneys 
interposed: “This 
trick is simply a trial by affidavit.” Com- 
missioner Masinter said: “I 
this method of operation, either.’ 


1 


‘memory  retreshet 


} 


don’ lik 


Fights Fuel Oil Penalty 
NPN News Burea 
WASHINGTON—At hearing Aug. 26 
on appeal of Petrol Corp. against sus- 
pension order issued by OPA in Phila- 
tor illeged 


delphia several weeks ago 


violations of fuel oil regulations last sé 


son, James Masterson, Petrol Cor t- 
torney, questioned the authority of OPA 
commissioners to do more than collect 
and hear evidence for forwarding t 
the U. S. District Court for furthe 
study. He also contended that the hear- 


ing at Philadeiphia was not in accordan 
with the Second War Powers Act under 
which OPA operates in such cases 
Next move will be filing of | briefs 
with the OPA hearing administrator 
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Designated War Stations Go Dry 


PAW Plan to Furnish Gasoline for Essential Workers Gives 
Only Temporary Relief; Supply Problem Continues Critical 


By Henry Ozanne 
NPN Staff Writer 
NEW YORK — The gasoline drought 


as become so acute in this area that 
é designated war stations are unable 
to supply motor fuel for many war 
plant employes. PAW District 1 head- 
quarters here on Aug. 25 announced 


stations in Nassau coun- 
ty Island, had been 
by 1e War Dept. to sell gasoline to 
tory workers exclusively. Nine of 
stations were 
in Garden City and 
6 in Farmingdale. 
The stations did 
a rushing business 
while supplies last- 
ed, but stocks dwin- 
dled rapidly and by 
the first of this week 
it was reported that 
ma f the 15 stations were dry. 

In “ear-marking” these stations for 
Var plant labor PAW spokesmen here 
nounced: “These will be 
treated as preferential This 
vill be done by directive to their sup- 
pliers If there is any 
Island, it will go first 

rving war workers.” 

rhe action followed widespread com- 
plaints that thousands of war workers 
vere unable to get to their jobs for 
ck of District 1 called these 
reports greatly exaggerated and said the 
was merely precautionary. How- 

t is known that executives of sev- 
ral war plants expressed themselves as 


15 service 


designated 


Long 


Var Tac 


these 


PN atelitata 


Seaboard 





stations 
customers. 


gas on Long 


to these stations 


g isoline. 


pian 


werned with the problem and _ felt 

it some priority action was impera- 

The designation of the 15. sta- 

vas made at the request of the 

ving vlants: Ranger aircraft en- 

git division of the Fairchild Engine 

& Airplane Corp., Farmingdale, Gru- 

nann Aircraft Engineering Corp., Port 

Washington and Hicksville, Republic 

Aviation Corp., Farmingdale and Gar- 

len Citv, Sperry Gyroscope Co., Gar- 
( 


After practically a year of  fan- 
Tay irging immediate conversion 

eating systems from oil to coal, New 
York Citv reversed itself this week. 
\ LaGuardia in a radio broadcast 
idvised owners of one and two- 
with oil 


mnverting 


houses svstems “to go 
the 
tighter all 
plants can use oil. 


to co il because 


tuation is becoming 


Larg« 


Standard Oil of New Jersey has an- 

| that plans are moving ahead 
tely for the consolidation — of 
Petroleum Corp. and Lago Pe- 
Corp. Stockholders recently ap- 
he merger, but the program was 
pending decision of New York 
Court Justice Samuel Null on 


ation of a m‘nority stockhold- 
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ers’ group which sought a temporary 
injunction against the consol dation. Jus- 
tice Null has denied the plea for injunc- 
tion and now Creole will issue 19,632,254 
shares of its stock to Lago in exchange 
for all assets and properties of the latter, 
except $10,000,000 in 
able and stock and accounts receivable 
of Lago Oil and Transport Co., Ltd., 
which Lago will reta’n. Creole officials 
said: 

“With the approval of stockholders we 
can now proceed with this reorganization 
which will simplify the corporate setup 
of the company and will accrue benefits 
to the consolidated company which could 
not be realized with both 
operating separately.” 


accounts receiv- 


companies 


° 


An organized gang of black market 
operators is blamed for widespread theft 
of gasoline coupon books in District 1 
during the last weeks. In New 
York, coupons 1,381,080 
gal. of motor fuel were stolen Aug. 93 
from the offices of the Jamaica War 
Rationing Board. Coupons were of the 


two 


representing 


A, B, C and TT denominations, and 
about half of them were of the new 
type. The FBI entered the case after 
it had been learned that the coupons 


had been taken from a 7-foot safe which 
had been cracked wth an electric drill 
and sledge hammer. 

Pa., 


were 


In Norristown, 
for 888,880 gal. Aug. 26 
from the Norristown ration board head- 
quarters. Investigators said the theft had 
the appearance of being done by a well- 
trained gang. 

In Providence, R. I., in the same week, 
the ration board headquarters was robbed 
of 714 gasoline books representing more 
than 100,000 gal. of motor fuel. The 
same technique was used there: Thieves 
cracked a safe and took shoe rations as 
well as gasoline books. 

In Philadelph'a a woman chief clerk 
in a South Philadelphia rationing board, 
and 3 men accused of being linked with 
a black market gasoline ring, were in- 
dicted last week by the Federal grand 


gasoline coupons 


stolen 


jury. Five other persons, 2 from Phila- 
delphia and 3 from Lancaster were 
named in true bills in gasoline ration 


book thefts. 
pected. 
Rhode Island OPA D ‘rector Christo- 
pher Del Sesto said a call was being made 
for towns and cities to lend officers to 
help OPA break the black market and 
track down “professional thieves and 
racketeers who are making a business of 
breaking into ration board rooms.” 


Other presentments are ex- 


° o ° 


Despite reversal of policy by OPA on 
from oil to coal, 505 
owners of Philadelphia office buildings 
and more than 10,000 
gal. of fuel a year, were warned last 
week by the Philadelphia OPA that un- 


conversion 


factories using 


less they converted their heating plants 
to coal, or showed cause why they could 
not, they would be without heat this 
winter, 

The New York City Council commit- 
tee investigating the La Guardia admin- 
istration, after a month of secret prob- 
ing, heard public testimony last week on 
the city automobiles by public 
officials for trips to race tracks, golf links 
and for vacation purposes. Committee 
Chairman Walter R. Hart said that. the 
testimony taken in a 3-hour public hear- 


use of 


ing was but the taste of what was com- 
ing at the next sessions in late Septem- 


ber. City Treasurer Almerindo Portfolio 
and Public Works Commissioner Irving 
V. A. Huie admitted they had used the 


city cars on non-oflicial business 


Jobbers Get Behind 
Tire Saving Drive 


NPN News | cau 

NEW YORK—The value of the na- 
tion-wide “Save the Carcass” campaign 
to the gasoline jobber was emphasized 
this week by officials 
ing the drive to conserve the country’s 
tires. 


here conduct- 
The campaign is sponsored by the 
Industry War and 
is being conducted by the Council's sub- 
committee — on 
headed by B. I. Graves, vice-president 
of Tide Water Associated Oil Co. Carl 
J. Smith of Shell sales-promotion-adver- 
tising is subcommittee secretary. 


Petroleum Council 


product conservation, 


It was pointed out that the major oil 
firms spread over a wide variety of ac- 
counts, while the jobber depends largely 
on retail trade, and hence the tire-con- 
servation program is of direct benefit to 
him. 

This opinion also was voiced by sev- 
eral jobbers themselves. S. B. Wilkes, 
president of the Crown Petroleum Corp. 
of Springfield, Mass., said: 

“It is apparent that unless something 
is done to maintain the maximum number 
of vehicles in operation, the immediate 
future for the gasoline jobber looks pre- 
carious. Our own inability recently to 
truck tires 
pressed us with the importance of the 


We advo- 


acquire some needed im- 


‘Save the Carcass’ campaign. 
that 


cate every jobber give his sincer- 
est cooperation to this vital war effort. 
Similar views were voiced on_ the 


part of the Quality Oil Co. of Winston- 
Salem by Sam H. Dorsett, 
retail operations, who said: 

“We associated 
the retail merchandising branch of the 
petroleum industry especially as a dis- 
tributor, realize the importance of sav- 
ing the carcass in these times when we 
find limited by 
conditions vital to our national security.” 

Rubber Director William M. Jeffers 
warned that the greatest 
stock in the country consists of tires now 


manager of 


who have been with 


our natural resources 


has rubber 
used on cars and that “every recappable 
tire should be recapped as many times 
as possible before a new tire is issued 
by the ration boards.” 





Oil Men Get Top Roles 
In C. of C. Study 
Of Surplus Plant Use 


NPN News Bureau 
CLEVELAND — Formation of a spe- 
cial committee on Utilization of War 
Plants and Surplus Property, chairmaned 
by Albert C. Mattei, president of the 
Honolulu Oil Corp., San Francisco, and 
including two other oil executives, was 
announced Aug. 29 by the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Immediate and continuing considera- 
tion of the post-war 
problem of war sur- 
plus plants and sup- 
plies will be studied 
by the group which 
will hold its first 
meeting in Wash- 
ington Sept. 9 and 
10. At that time, a 
preliminary 
of the scope and ex- 
tent of the problem 
will be made. An 
invitation has 


survey 





been 
extended to business 
men to bring phases 
of the problem that are of particular con- 
cern to them to the attention of the 
committee. 


Mr. Mattei 


Purpose Is Explained 


In a statement outlining the purposes 
of the committee, the Chamber said: 


“Even before military operations reach 
their greatest intensity, the war agencies 
are finding that they have excess stocks 
of some kinds of war material and sup- 
plies. The accumulation of such stocks 
is inevitable in a highly mechanized war. 
New weapons, redesigned facilities and 
necessary changes in the fighting man’s 
equipment make ob- 
solete munitions and 
supplies previously 
in use. 

“As the war goes 
on and comes to a 
close, the problem of 
the disposition of 
surplus property will 
become increasingly 
important. 





Mr. Ryan 


“There will be the problem, at the end 
of the war, of the proper and efficient 
utilization of the great special-purpose 
manufacturing plants. 


“Looking ahead at the immensity of 
these problems and in the recognition 
that they will affect nearly every field 
of business, the National Chamber has 
set up a strong committee which will 
undertake, immediately, preliminary con- 
sideration of the entire subject and de- 
vote itself continuously to specific prob- 
lems as they arise.” 

Members of the committee include of- 
ficers of companies engaged in the pro- 
duction of raw materials, the manufacture 
of war supplies, industrial machinery 
and transportation equipment, the build- 
ing and operation of ships, the manufac- 
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ture and distribution of consumer goods, 
and banking. 

In addition to Mr. Mattei, the list of 
members thus far announced follows: 


Paul Ryan, chairman, Subcommittee on 
Postwar Readjustment, Petroleum Industry War 
Council; H. C. Weiss, Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., Houston; Hugo Anderson, First National 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago; E. P. Brooks, Sears- 
Roebuck and Co., Chicago; W. S. Carpenter, 
Jvr., E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Fred H. Clausen, The Van Brunt 
Mfg. Co., Horicon, Wis.; John L. Connolly, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.; 
Ralph O. Dulany, John H. Dulany & Sons, 
Fruitland, W. Va.; Hugh Gallagher, Matson 
Navigation Co., San Francisco; R. F. Giffels, 
Giffels & Vallet, Inc., Detroit; E. B. Healy, 
Santa Fe Book & Stationery Co., Santa Fe; 
Wm. K. Jackson, United Fruit Co., Boston; 
Monro B. Lanier, Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., 
Birmingham; Herbert N. Lape, The Julian & 
Kokenge Co., Columbus, O.; P. W. Litchfield, 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, O.; 
L. D. McDonald, The Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland, O.; E. C. Mauchly, F. W. Wool- 
worth Co., New York; Frank M. Mayfield, 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Claudius T. Murchison, Cotton Textile 
Institute, New York; Kinsey M. Robinson, Wash- 
ington Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash.; 
Herman W. Steinkraus, Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Arthur E. Summerfield, 
Summerfield Chevrolet Co., Flint, Mich.; C. J. 
Whipple, Hibbard, Spencer and Bartlett Co., 
Chicago; Roger Williams, Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., Newport News, Va.; 
and S. W. Voorhes, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank, Calif. 


6500 Hear Sohio President 
in 5 Victory Rallies 
NPN News Bureau 
CLEVELAND—The importance of oil 
in the war effort was stressed by W. T. 
Holliday, president of Standard Oil Co. 
of Ohio, at a series of 5 victory rallies 
held by the company the week of Aug. 


9 


Sixty-five hundred persons, principally 
Sohio employes and their families, at- 
tended the meetings, which were held in 
Mt. Vernon, Ill., Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Toledo and Lima, O. Corp. Harold 
Boosinger, first Sohioan to return from 
active service, described his experienc« 
in the battle of Burma, in which he was 
wounded. Mr. Boosinger is now manag- 
ing a Sohio station in Cleveland. Other 
speakers were Lieut. Col. John M. Fain, 
Atlanta, Ga., quartermaster in the 5th 
Air Force Service Command in New 
Guinea and Australia, and Pfc. Don P. 
Wilson, Olney, IIll., recipient of the Pur- 
ple Heart award after an encounter with 
the Japs at Guadalcanal. 

A large traveling exhibit, including sev- 
eral hundred examples of war material 
and equipment was an outstanding fea- 
ture of the rallies. 


Two Are Burned as Torch 
Explodes Tank Truck 
NPN News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES — A welding torch 
ignited fumes in a 750-gallon tank truck 
owned by the Dependable Oil Co. of 
Los Angeles and the end of the truck 
was hurled almost a quarter of a mile 
by the resulting explosion. 

The accident, which occurred Aug. 
25, injured two mechanics, Richard 
Sprehm and Maurice Thompson, both 
of whom suffered burns. 


War Soon to Take Third 
and More of 'Gas', 
Is Davies’ Warning 


NPN News Burea 
WASHINGTON — Reporting on th 
steadily mounting military demand { 
aviation and other gasolines, Deput 
PAW Davies on Aug. 27 disclosed tha 
nearly one out of every three gallon 
produced in refineries east of the Rock 
Mountains during the last half of 194 
is destined for ultimate consumption }, 
the military. 


To show what a tremendous job \ 
be required of these refiners, Mr. Davi 
added the following figures: 


1. During 1944, the armed forces will 
require an estimated 37.6% of all the 
gasoline of all kinds manufactured by re- 
fineries in Districts 1, 2 and 3. 

2. By 1945, according to the best in- 
formation obtainable, the military will 
consume two out of every five gallons 
of gasoline produced by these same re- 
fineries—to be exact, 39.6%. 


By way of contrast, Mr. Davies re- 
ported that in 1942 only 12.5% of the 
total gasoline in the three districts went 
to the military. During the first quarte: 
of this year, the military take amounted 
to 21.4%, and in the second quarter it 
was 23.1%. The percentage requirement 
for the last half of 1943 is estimated at 
30.6%. 


Two Obvious Conclusions 


“These facts as to the military require- 
Davies | said, 
“add up to two fairly obvious conclu- 


ments for gasoline,” Mr. 


$10NS. 


} 


“The first is that it is going to take 
literally oceans of 100-octane and othe 


highly specialized engine fuels to fight 
this war to a victorious conclusion. 


“The is that as military re- 
quirements increase it is inevitable that 
there be less gasoline available for civil- 
ian consumption. It will simply not be 
possible to sustain our air armadas in 
the skies over Germany and Italy and 
the Japanese-held islands of the Pacific, 


second 


or to provide our mechanized ground 
torces with all that they require ir, at 
the same time, the demands of an unre- 
consumption ha t 


strained civilian 


be met at home. 


1 
} 


“Certainly, no one will deny that t 


can be no failure on our part to mi 
the military requirements—in full, 1 
on time. To do less could only mea 
the unnecessary prolongation of the wat 
and the needless loss of countless A 
ican lives. 

“It seems patent to the Petroleun 
Administration for War—and oil ind 
try leaders have publicly agreed iat 


the only means whereby those needs 


be met in full is to reduce correspond- 


ingly the demands on our gas 
stocks at home. 
son why it has been found necessa! 
reduce the consumption of gasolit 


the Middle West and the Southw 
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Illinois OPA Oil Probe 
Votes Appeal to Bar 


NPN News Bureau 
1ICAGO Contending that OPA 
Regulation No. 4 covering 
petroleum violations 
esiding OPA 
practically at 
d by the 
legislative 
Aug. 27 to 
tion of the 


lural 
gs on gives 
flicer power to dis- 
evidence 
Illinois 
commission 
bring the matter to the 
American Bar Assn. 


whim any 
detendant, the 
petroleum 


committee will recommend that 
\.B.A a thorough study of 
ind regulations governing hearings 
termine if are constitutional. 
a legislative group in- 


make 


the, 
OM MISSION, 


tigating the developments and effects 


troleum rationing, met at the IIli- 

ymmerce Commission rooms with 
Senator Earle B. Searcy as chairman. 

John W. Dorgan, attorney for the re- 


tried before OPA 

Chief Hearing Commissioner Wilfred M. 

McFarland last 
present his 
lowed in the 


spondent In a Case 
month, was subpenaed 
testimony on procedure 

hearing of the 


case. 
Dorgan offered a copy of Procedural Reg- 
lation No. 4 as evidence of OPA’s power 
ject evidence on trivial grounds, 

d by Section 1300.159 which 


Contemptuous Conduct: Contemptuous 
luct at anv hearing shall be ground 
clusion from the hearing. The re- 
~ a witness to answer any ques- 
vhich has been ruled to be proper 
in the discretion of the hearing 

lissioner OI officer, be 
ground for the striking out of testimony 


isly given by 


presiding 


such witness on re- 
atters.” 


No Refusal of 


Senator Walker Butler then asked Dor- 
gan if there provision in the 
gulations which permitted a defendant 


se to 


Answers 


Was any 


answer 


r questions on the 
ground that he 


might incriminate him- 
which Dorgan replied that if 
vas. it was not contained in the 


ral Regulation No. 4 and he knew 
such allowance Dorgan present- 
regulation which 
that OPA has the authority to 


r sections of the 


whether defense witnesses 

called 
\ 1 attorney, Mr. Dorgan, would 
that these regulations are com- 
vith the Bill of Rights, the state 
with federal court practice?” 
sked Dorgan answered that 

re not 
seem to have cut a big chunk 


he United States Constitution,” 


mmented 


\ tion was made and carried that 
\ rica Bar Association be in- 
f the “un-Americanism” of reg- 
verning OPA “kangaroo 

\ , 


Vitness 


at the hearing was Har- 
tin of Martin Oil Co., Evans- 
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DEATHS 





Frank Neely 


Frank Neely, retired vice-president in 
charge of production for Superior Qil 
Corp., died Aug. 29 in a Tulsa hospital 
after an illness of 2 weeks. He was 70 
years old. 

° ° be] 


Frank C. Henderson 


Frank C. “grand old 
man of the natural gasoline industry”, 
died Aug. 26 at his home at 
Hot Springs, Va. He is accredited with 
building the first natural gasoline plant 
in Oklahoma and operated wells in Texas, 
Kansas and along the Gulf Coast. 


Henderson, 85, 


summer 


oO % v 


L. R. Milne 


L. R. Milne, assistant division mana- 
ger in charge of operations, Gulf Refin- 
ing Co., Toledo, died suddenly on Au- 
gust 25, while on vacation in Long Is- 
land. 

Mr. Milne, who was in charge of Gulf’s 


operations in 5 states, was 54 years old 
and had been with Gulf for a number of 
years. He was a former vice-president 
of Continental Oil Co. 


° ° 


Harold W. Chapin 


Harold W. Chapin, a director of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Pennsylvania and 
in charge of loans and exchanges for the 
Esso marketers, died in Baltimore Aug. 
24 following an operation. 


° °) 


Samuel N. Potts 


Samuel N. Potts, assistant treasurer of 
Stanolind Pipe Line Co., Tulsa, died 
Aug. 23 of heart disease. He was 61 
years old and had been with the com- 
pany since 1930. 


Lloyd Seigler 


Lloyd Seigler, 66, owner of vast oil 
holdings throughout Texas, died in Los 
Angeles on Aug. 25, and buried 
there. Mr. Seigler entered the oil busi- 
ness during the big boom at Burkburn- 
ett, and operated his interests until he 
retired in 1934 due to ill health. 


was 











Alexander Fraser (center), Shell Oil Co. president. presented a $25 war 
bond to Benn Conn (left), of Shell's technical products department, first 
prizewinner, and Mans Overman (right), of Shell’s products pipeline depart- 
ment, second prizewinner, at the “Country Fair in the Clouds” (65th floor of 
New York's RCA building) when Shell wound up the first season of its 
Victory garden program. Conn and Overman were top men among Shell's 
head office employes, raised their prizewinning vegetables in Scarsdale, N. Y. 











Jobbers Urged to Act 
As Questionnaire 
Returns Slow Down 


NPN News Bureau 
par- 


CLEVELAND—In 


ticularly, jobbers aren’t completing and 


some states 
mailing the jobber margin questionnaire 
as quickly as state marketer association 
handled 
questionnaires had hoped. As 
making an 


secretaries who distribution 
a result, 


eff rt 


to contact by telephone every jobber who 


some secretaries are 
received a questionnaire and others ar 
making special appeals through letters 
and bulletins. All are stressing the im- 
portance to the jobbers of filling out the 
questionnaires promptly and getting them 
in before the Sept. 15 deadline 
Generally, 
questionnaires has been favorable, a 
check by NPN of state secretaries shows 


} 1 
has Dee 


jobbers’ reaction to the 


In some cases, however, there 


an I-don’t-give-a-damn_attitud: 


6 Out of 35 In 


Al Gienapp of the Iowa 
sent out 35 questionnaires, reported that 
half a had teen fille? out 
mailed to PAW, 


number of postal cards returned to th 


issocianvion 
only dozen 
and according 
association at the time the question 
naires were mailed to Washington He 
got out a special letcer last week, urgiss 
prompt action. He 
is scarce, and so are the records of some 
of the jobbers who need help most. 


admits manpower 


Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn. sec- 
retary Glen Primm reports that about 
half of the 50 questionnaires he sent out 
have been returned. 

Joseph Hadley of the Michigan Petro 
leum Assn. said he is satisfied with the 
return of Michigan 
jobbers so far. Thirty-four of the 50 
he sent out have been completed and 


mailed to PAW and Mr. Hadley antici- 


executed and 


auestionnaires by 


pates that at least 90% of the total 
will be in before the deadline. 

There isn’t too much confidence in 
OPA’s word that it will act favorably 


if the questionnaires show a need for 


wider margins, Mr. Hadley believes 


Indianans Slow 


Indiana returns are bad, George Hof- 
mayer admits. Out of 30 questionnaires 
distributed, only one had been filled out 
and returned to PAW as of Aug. 27 
Twelve Indiana jobbers said they couldn’t 
fill the questionnaires out, and this, in 
Mr. Hofmayer’s opinion, indicates that 
the jobber who’s hit the hardest is the 
one who can’t prove it with records. He 
is constantly emphasizing the 
tance of returning the questionnaires in 
bulletins to L1.P.A. members and plans 
now to telephone each recipient of a 
questionnaire individually. 

About half of the 56 questionnaires 
sent out by the Ohio Petroleum Mar- 
keters Assn. have been completed and 
mailed to Washington, Robert Warfel, 
secretary, said. Reaction to the ques- 
tionnaires in Ohio is very good, he finds. 
In two instances, jobbers hooted at the 
questionnaire, said it would do no good. 


Mnpor- 


Mr. Warfel is urging jobbers who are 
having difficulty in filling out the ques- 
tionnaires to appeal for aid. In such 
cases, the supplying company will loan 


an auditor to the association who will 
help in the job. Three or four ques- 
tionnaires were returned to O.P.M.A.s 


office because the recipients didn’t have 
adequate records. 


Is Jobber Opportunity 


— 
an opportunity for jobbers t 
Mr. Warfel believes, 
ved a 
Washington 


| 

This 1S 
) cent their c . 
present their Case, 


und urges every jobber who recei 
questionnaire to get it to 
quickly. 

O.P.M.A.’s_ board of dir 
questionnaire at a meeting 
vith Ohio congressmen on Aug. 26. The 
board suggested to Mr. Warfel, he 
that he get out a bulletin to 


isking take the 


yusly and surging 


tors lis- 


CUSSE d the 


Sal 1, 
members 
them to questionnaires 
them to act 
promptly. 


‘ ‘ pie 1 
In the East, distribution of the ques- 


tionnaires was switched from jobber as- 
itions to the District 1 marketing 
ymmittee at the last minute. Post 
irds were not enclosed with the ques- 
tionnaires, as thev were in the Mid- 


no check yn 


ympleted 


West, so the 


the number of 


committee has 
questionnaires 


ind returned, according to a spokesman. 


Market Subcommittees 
in District 1 Named 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—A p point ments have 
and approved for 3. sub- 
the District 1 Marketing 
The new groups represent 


been made 
committees of 
Committee. 
fuel oil distributors, gasoline jobbers and 
gasoline dealers. Nominations were made 
by associations in District 1 after the call 
for names sent out by the Marketing 
Committee July 9. 

‘The subcommittees will represent 10,- 
000 jobbers and 125,000 dealers in the 
the District of Columbia 
included in the district. All 3 subcom- 
mittees will meet Sept. 13 at Marketing 
Committee headquarters, 122 E. 42nd 
St., New York City, for their first session. 

Membership of the three units, select- 
ed by a headed 


17 states and 


nominating committee 


by J. W. Cames, president of Sinclair 
Refining Co., and as announced by 
W. L. Kallman, executive secretary of 


District 1 Marketing Committee of the 
Petroleum Industry Committee, are: 


GASOLINE DEALERS SUBCOMMITTEE 
I—Maine, New Uampshire, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut: 
Moore, 1105 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, Retail Gasoline Dealers Assn 
of Massachusetts; Henry V. Brady, 62 Rose 
mont Ave Pawtucket, R. L., 
Cliftor Graves, Springfield, Mass., Greater 
Springfield Gasoline Dealers Assn., Socony 
dealer; Norman Packard, 522 Maple St., 
Manchester, N. H., Texaco dealer; E. A 


Area Vermont, 
Massachusetts. 


Frederick H 


Sunoco dealer; 


Richards, 205 Broad St., New London, Conn., 
secretary of New London Gasoline Dealers 
Assn.; Fred McKinney, Lewiston, Me State 
Dealer Assn. of Maine. 


Area 2—New York, New Delaware, 

Pennsylvania, West Virginia: 
John 259 Ross St., 

N. j., New Gasoline 


Jersey, 


Hackensack, 
Deal- 


Dressler, 


president of Jersey 





ers Assn.; A. Reed 5931 Castor Ave 
Philadelphia, Standard dealer; Ray Chamber 
lain, Bradford, Pa.; Earl Cottrel, 805 Washing 
ton St., Charleston, W. Va., State Retail Ass) 
Joseph Kramer, Rochester, N. Y., Independe 
Oil Dealers Assn. of Monroe County: Lor 
Perla, 1154 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mich 
Goldstein, 830 First Ave., New York Citv; ] 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Engle, 





Donahoe, 





Area 3—Virginia, Maryland, North Carolin 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, District 
Columbia: 

Harry Wainwright 1262 ist St., N.\ 


Washington, D.C., executive secretary of W 
ington and Baltimore Gasoline Dealers’ A 
I R Still, 1654 McLendon Ave... Northe 
Atlanta, Ga., secretary of Georgia Assn.; H 
Hanger, Middlebrook Ave., Staunton, Va.; ] 
McNealy, Charlotte, N. C.; R. C. Tucker, Ox 
Fla 

GASOLINE JOBBERS SUBCOMMITTEI 


Area 1 (as specified above): 


J. C. Seanlan, Pennsylvania Oil Co., B 
C. H. Canning, Pacific Oil Co., Tiverton, | 
George Stetson. Valley Oil Co., Middlet 
Conn.; L. D. Bearce Caribou, Me Ei 
Gray, Windsor, Vt 

Area 2 (as specified above): 

H. C. Fuller, Parish Oil Co., Parish, N 
G. W. Gebhardt, United Oil Co., Eric 
W. L. Tydall, Shock Independent Oil Co., Ml 


Joy, Pa.; B. C Parkway Oil 
Philadelphia; Ralph Broadwater, Pennsbor 

Va.; Harold Beck, B & F. Oil Co., Ne 

N. J.: Harry B. Hilts, Utility Petroleum ¢ 

Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

3 (as specified above): 

( J. Evans, Washington Petroleum Pro 
Corp., Washington D. C.; J. V. Robi: 
Mutual Petroleum Co., Greenville, S. C.; L. § 
Hodges. James River Oil Co., Richmond, \ 
lr. W. Thornhill, Charleston, 8. C.; J. R. D 
Bolton, Ga 

FUEL OIL JOBBERS SUBCOMMITTEI 

Area 1 (as specified above): 

John Birmingham, White Fuel Corp., Bost 
George Williams, Petroleum Engineering 
Springfield, Mass.; Charles Sheketoff, Amer 


Goodman, 


Area 


Coal Co.. Hartford, Conn.; M. A Fuger 
Manchester Coal and Ice Co., Manchest 
N. H.; W. J. Beehr, Maynard & Co., Prov 
de nee, R. i 

Area 2 (as specified above): 

Lionel Jacobs, Automatic Heat Co., Pl 
delphia; Wilver Stradley, Diamond Ice 
Coal Co., Wilmington, Del.; Harvey Lew 
Lewis Coal & Oil Co., Port Washington, N. + 
Joseph Farrell, Burns Bros., New York 
Frank Burgess, Burgess Oil Co., Utica, N. 
I D. Lytle, Home Fuel Co., Passaic, % ] 
John J. Rae, Raeoil Co., Rochester, N. ¥ 

Area 3 (as specified above): 

M. F. McCarthy, Metropolitan Coal ¢ 
Bethesda, Md.; G. M Timberlake, Nati 


Oil Co., Richmond, Va.; R. E. Taylor, Wachor 


Oil Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Avery Guyt 
Belcher Oil Co., Miami, Fla.; John R. %S! 
wood, Sherwood Bros Baltimore 


Cleveland Dealers Seek Action 
On Margins, Hours of Sale 
NPN News B 


Independent s 


Cleve 


CLEVELAND 


ice station operators in the 


irea will be as scarce as the proverb 
lodo unless something is done 
margins and hours pronto. 

This was the assertion of Wil 


Miller, president of the Cleveland A 


Petroleum Retailers, in comm« L 
telegrams sent PAW Ickes and OPA 


Chief Brown. 


The telegram to Mr. Brown pl 
for prompt action in the way 
from a 3c gross margin on gasolin 

Mr. Ickes Was asked th it ou 
station hours of 72 per week be 


basis of all day Su 
closing, opening not earlier than 6 
wm l 


tuted on a 





. } 
and closing not later than 8 p 








day S. 
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OPA Defends Enforcement Policy 


Gasoline Rationing Advisory Panel is Told OPA’s Methods Must 
Stand Even Though Penalty in One Case Made Polier Blush 


VASHINGTON — Everything was 

etness and light” at OPA’s gasoline 
rationing conference, on Aug. 26 at- 
tended by 19 industry representatives 
from territory east of the Rockies, until 
representatives of East Coast gasoline 
dealer groups brought up OPA’s enforce- 
ment policy. Then the fur began to 


Shad Polier, chief of OPA’s enforce- 
ment division, had to be called in to 
“explain”, but his explanations didn’t sat- 
isfy some of the members present. 

\ verbal combat ensued including such 
vords as “Gestapo” and “Kangaroo 
Court”. And to prove a point, one mem- 
ber told of a case in which a dealer’s 
license had been suspended for accept- 
ing out-of-period “A” coupon. 
Another case cited was that of a dealer 
who had an alleged shortage of about 
300 gal. of gasoline over a 2-month pe- 


ng me 


riod 
Mr. Polier, it was said, expressed 
disbelief of such occurrences until the 
dealer representative read from OPA’s 
{ficial proceedings of the trial in the 
case of the alleged 300-gal. shortage. 
Mr. Polier’s face turned slightly pink, 
t was reported, when the panel mem- 
ber read the following excerpt from 
OPA’s official proceedings of the trial: 
Q.—Did you ever sell gas and not 
take the proper kind of coupons? 
“A Never 
Mr. Stevens (OPA enforcement at- 
torney): Your Honor, I have rebuttal evi- 
to that effect, while I do not like 
troduce it and clutter the record. 
The Commissioner: Mr. Salute, I am 
to suspend your license for 6 
Of course, 
uldn’t b 
fact, I frankly do not believe you are 
I] ne the whole truth. 


ind convince the enforcement at- 


if your story is true, 
nearly that long. In 


If vou come 














NPN Again Gets the Story 
On a Secret OPA Meeting 
OPA’s gasoline rationing advisory 
like its fuel oil rationing advis- 
inel, holds its meetings under 
recy rule imposed by OPA. 
\ upermen aren't admitted to 
neetings; at least they weren't 
ed to the gasoline panel meet- 
Washington Aug. 26. 
On this page, however, is NPN’s 
f the meeting, the facts gath- 
tside the meeting room from 
ns with members who refuse 
ize any secrecy rule and who 
that the panel’s deliberations 
rightful property of the en- 
lustry which the panel repre 
SET MBER 1, 1943 


torney here at Newark that you are on 
the level, and that your license should be 
restored, why, you may make an appli- 
cation.” 

Mr. Polier then asked to see the pro- 
ceedings and asked that he be allowed 
to hold them overnight for examination. 
Intimation was that some relief might 
be granted in the case. 

The panel members argued that OPA’s 
gasoline rationing system was so com- 
plicated and inflexible that almost any 
dealer could be suspended for some 
minor infraction of the regulations. 

However, the next morning, at a con- 
ference with Mr. Polier, the dealer 
representatives were told that OPA was 
insistent that the “accountability” pro- 
visions (coupons, tankage inventory, etc.) 
remain in the regulations and no relief 
could be expected from that quarter. 
The dealer representatives left for home 
greatly discouraged. 

At the all-day meeting on Aug. 26, 
Charles Phillips, OPA automotive ra- 
tioning chief, started off the proceedings 
with a 2-hour talk on supplies and con- 
sumption, flow-back, discussion of how 
PAW regulations tie in with OPA’s sys- 
tem cf coupon system of rationing, etc. 

He presented following consumption 
figures for 1941, 1942 and 1943, from 
“flow-back” based on state tax figures: 


Consumption (Bbls. per day) 


District 1 

1943 1942 1941 
317,000 529,000 509,000 
321,000 512,000 520,000 
March 369,000 516,000 637,000 


January 
February 


April 377,000. 513,000 610,000 
May 372,000 483,000 642,000 
June 365,000 492.000 643,000 
July 526,000 688,000 
District 2 
1943 1942 1941 


January 371,000 547,000 533,000 


February 420.000 506,000 545.000 


March $51,000 551,000 594,000 
April 506.000 618,000 590.000 
May 508,000 635,000 558,000 
June ' 642,000 


Want Reports Reduced 


Another point discussed was OPA’s 
audit and control systems involving re- 
ports from licensed distributors. It was 
thought that these could be reduced 
from the 16,000 now turned in period- 
ically nationwide to 1000 if only major 
suppliers and importers were required 
to report. OPA officials said they would 
investigate this possibility and see if it 
could be worked out. 

Industry representatives present at the 
conference follow: 

J. N. Carney and R. L. Sands, American 
Oil Co., New York; V. C. Bulkeley, Gulf Oil 
Corp., Pittsburgh; J. A. Ahearn, Sinclair Re- 
fining Co., New York; W. L. Faust, Socony- 
Vacuum, New York; W R. Goodwin, New 
Tersey Standard, New York; S. B. Eckert, Sun 
Oil, Philadelphia; E. R. Worthington, Wofford 
Oil Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Russell Keck. Kendal 
Refining Co., Bradford, Pa.; John Dressler, 
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Eastern States Gasoline Dealers Conference, 
Hackensack, N. J.; G. A. Wilson, Texaco, New 
York; Mr. Toombs, Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
Dallas; A. L. Bailey, Canfield, Cleveland, O.,; 
H. A. Trower, Phillips Petroleum, Bartlesville, 
Okla.; G. A. Primm, Illinois Petroleum Mar- 
keters Assn., Springfield, Ill; J. D. Haire, Na- 
tional Oil Marketers Inc., Washington, D. C.,; 
Harry Wainwright, Gasoline Retailers of Wash- 
ington, Washington, D. C.; J. L. Willinghoff, 
New Era Oil Co., Belleville, Ill.; J. A. Corey, 
Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, and F. H. 
Moore, Retail Gasoline Dealers Assn., Boston. 


Southwest Gas Line Okayed; 
Now Who Will Build It? 


WASHINGTON — A new 1200-mile 
natural gas pipeline must be built from 
the Southwest to the Appalachian manu- 
facturing area to meet demands arising 
during the winter of 1944-45, WPB an- 
nounced Aug. 30. The Federal Power 
Commission has been advised, WPB 
added, that necessary authorizations for 
materials will be issued as soon as the 
commission decides which of two appli- 
cants will build the line. 

The two applications pending before 
the commission are from the Tennessee 
Gas and Transmission Co. and the Hope 
Natural Gas Co. The Tennessee line 
would originate near Corpus Christi, 
Tex., and run through Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee and Kentucky to a 
terminal point at Cornwall Station, W. 
Va. The Hope project would originate 
in the Hugoton field of Kansas and 
Oklahoma and extend through Missour 
Illinois and Kentucky to the same ter 
minal. 

Neither line has any substantial ad- 
vantage over the other, in requirements 
for critical materials and equipment, the 
commission was informed. Both = are 
slightly more than 1200 miles long, will 
require about 215,000 tons of steel. The 
completed line will be either 22 or 24- 
in. 

The lines are practically identical, 
WPB said, in deliverability of gas. Pres- 
ent estimates call for delivery of slightly 
more than 200 million cu. ft. per day 
from either line—and either can be 
stepped up in case of need later on to 
about 300 miflion daily. 
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PAW Counselors Doing Neat Job 


‘Don’t Call Us Doctor,’ Say Harbison and Hill, but With Dewey 
On Deck Labor Ills Get Prompt Preventive Treatment 


NPN Staff Special 
WASHINGTON—One of th 


smoothest-running yet efficient units in 
PAW is its Office of Labor 
staffed by Frederick H. Harbison, coun- 
selor, and Samuel E. Hill and George E. 
Dewey, assistant counselors. 

This PAW unit acts as advisor to the 
petroleum administration’s operating di- 
visions on manpower and labor relations, 
making and receiving recommendations 
on these matters from Petroleum Indus- 
try War Council’s 
mittee. It also serves in a liaison capac- 
ity to War Man-Power Commission, Se- 
Service and other 
maintains contact with 
tions on aspects of the PAW program at- 


quietest, 


Counselor, 


manpower subcom- 


lective agencies and 


labor OrganiZa- 
tecting labor. 

One day Mr. Harbison and his assist- 
ants, Messrs. Hill and Dewey. will be 
dealing with WMC on job descriptions in 
the oil industry, or asking Selective Serv- 
ice to classify a critical job as 
tial”. 
the West Coast conferring with industry 
groups on a local manpower problem. 

Four of PAW’s 
have assigned personnel to work closely 
with the Office of Labor Counselor on 
manpower matters affecting 
the industry under their jurisdiction. 
They are: Robert V. Shirk, production 
division; Frank M. Brewster, natural gas 
and natural gasoline; A. W. Roth, mar- 
keting division; and Smith Bean, 
struction division. 


esseli- 


Next day one of them may be on 


operating divisions 


phases of 


con- 


‘Don’t Call Me Doctor’ 
Both Harbison and Hill hold Ph. D. 


degrees— “but please don't call us doc- 
tor,” they ask. (NPN hasn’t used the title 


“Dr.” in front of Fred Harbison’s name 





meeting him personally and_ find- 
he didn’t fit or like the part. 
Hill.) 

Mr. Harbison is on leave from Univer- 
sity of Chicago where he was teaching 
in the economics department. (Dr. Joel 
Dean at OPA held a similar job—but 
there the ends.) His 
degree was obtained in 1940 from Prince- 
ton University where he had been award- 
ed an A.B. degree in 1934. Prior to com- 
PAW in March, 1943, Mr. 
Harbison was a labor consultant to 
OPM’s iron and steel branch, then man- 
WPB’s automotive 
branch at Detroit and civilian personnel 
chief at the War Department. 

Mr. Hill came to PAW in May, 1943, 


from War Man-Power Commission. Be- 


SInCcE 
ing that 
Ditto for Sam 


likeness doctor’s 


ing with 


power consultant to 


fore that, he was a labor consultant at 
WPB. His degrees (A.B., M.A. and 
Ph. D.) all were at Harvard. 


Was Assistant to Bruce Brown 


Third member of the labor counsel 
unit, George Dewey, acts as Mr. Harbi- 
son’s deputy in charge of field work. H: 
came to PAW in September, 1942, as a 
special assistant to Bruce K. 
sistant deputy petroleum administrator. 
Mr. Dewey attended Purdue University 
from 1924 to 1926, then the Colorado 
School of Mines from 1927 to 1929, re- 
ceiving a petroleum engineering degree. 
In Febuary, 1930, he joined the Indiana 
Standard, engaging in chemical research 
at its Whiting, Ind., refinery. In 1937, 
he went to the company’s Chicago of- 
fices to head the technical 
division in the development and _ patent 
department. He is a 
American Chemical Society and 
of the “Chemical Bulletin.” 


Brown, as- 


information 


member of the 
editor 


It's difficult to catch Frederick H. Harbison, PAW’s labor counselor and his as- 
sistants, in the office at the same time because they are among the most widely- 


traveled people on PAW’’s staff. 


Left to right. George E. Dewey: Mr. Harbison; 


and Samue! E. Hill 
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Boosts 1943 Battery Quotas 


WASHINGTON—Increases in prod 
tion of replacement batteries for the | 
half of 1943 was permitted on Aug 
by WPB in an amended form of Limit 
m Order L-180. It permits any ma 
i-turer, except those in Niagara Fal 
Los Angeles, San Franc’sco, Portla 
Ore.. and Seattle, Wash., to incre 
manufacture of batteries up to 5% 
1941 sales, providing their total sales | 


+ 


that vear were over 25,000 units. | 


smaller manufacturers whose sales 

1941 did not reach the 25,000 unit tot 
iuthorization is extended to build w 
that quantity for the year 1943. 


Building Labor Speeded 
To 100-Octane Plants 


NPN Staff Special 

WASHINGTON — Construction labor 
requirements of 100-octane projects 

been given a labor priority 

WPB on a par with 

other existing programs—airplanes and 


rating by 
requirements 


parts, escort vessels and rubber. 

This has enabled PAW to. schedul 
labor requirements of aviation gasolin 
projects just as materials and equipment 
have been scheduled. In fact, the “s 


board” on these deliveries has been 


as the base for scheduling labor needs 
and arranging for labor to be supplied 
by A. F. of L. craft unions. 


Plan was worked out by PAW’s 
struction division, headed by Max | 
Miller, and by Frederick H. Harbiso 
PAW’s labor counsellor, and his ass 
Samuel E. Hill and George E 
Dewey. 


~~ 


ants, 


Worked Out With WPB 


Program was worked out with WPB 
through Joseph D. Keenan, WPB labor 


production vice chairman (for craft un- 


Notice of the high labor pr 
rating given 100-octane 
communicated to PAW on Aug. 4 
letter from C. E. Wilson, executive 
WPB, to Deputy 


ions). 


chairman of PAW 
Davies. 

Next step was a series of meetings 
Los Angeles, Houston and Chicag 
Companies building 


had been requested to list their 


requirements, scheduling 
cordance with deliveries of materials an 
equipment 
They brought these lists to the mee g 
After craft union 
ers of the area were called in and 


The labor 


resentatives pledged their full co 


over the ensuing m 


discussion, the 


of these requirements. 
tion. 

Mr. Keenan has instructed WPB 
representatives to give clos 
tention to filling the 100-octan¢ 
schedules, following up with unio 
ers where These WPB 
gional officials will be the liaison 
PAW’s district construct 
cratt 


gional 


necessary. 


between 


rectors and the unions. 
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Quotas at Dealer Level Gaining 


L-70 Plan for Resellers, Drastic Revision of PAO, Pennsy Sales 
In Ohio Among Changes Being Considered by PAW 


By. A. M. Petty, 
NPN News Editor 

WASHINGTON — Tightening supply 
situation may soon change PAW’s policies 
in several respects, such as letting Penn- 
sylvania refiners again ship into Ohio, 
bringing back an L-70 station quota 
plan, lifting ban on rail shipment of 
gasoline and killing PAO-4 with its 
staggered hours of sale at stations. 

Now that gasoline is being. strictly 
rationed because of supply shortage in 
Districts 2 and 3, as 
well as in the East 
Coast area, there is 
no longer any rea- 


Washington 


felTiateys) 4 son for preventing 
western Pennsylvan- 
ia refiners from sup- 





plying their custom- 
ers in Ohio, part of their natural mar- 
keting territory. District 2 refiners 
wouldn’t mind because they have had 
difficulty eastern Ohio 
marketers. 


serving these 

Nor is there any justification now for 
requiring long overland shipments to 
Idaho when tanks are brimming over 
in Washington and Oregon. 

Prohibitions against these two types 
of movement are among the last rem- 
nants of L-70 remaining on the books. 
Station quota system in District 1 was 
killed when OPA inaugurated coupon ra- 


tioning.) 


9 ° oO 


First step toward a new station quota 
plan may be wiping out these remnants 
of the old L-70. PAW wanted to con- 
tinue the limitations on station deliv- 
eries when coupon rationing came in. 
OPA objected, principally because they 
didn’t want PAW to have a finger in 
the pie. Most major companies favored 
dropping L-70 quotas, contending that 
competition shouldn't be limited and 
that coupons should flow freely to the 
stations favored by the most customers. 

Reasons for the majors opposing con- 
tinuance of L-70 were 2-fold. First, 
they didn’t want the detailed bookkeep- 
ing that went with station quotas. Sec- 
md, they knew that today’s motorists, 
with plenty of money in their pockets 
and gasoline purchases limited would 
be inclined toward gasolines which they 
thought would give them most miles 
per gallon, namely, widely-advertised 


brands. The coupon system, with no 
quotas, was bound to favor the branded 
‘tations, they reasoned. And they were 


largely correct. Price-selling — stations, 


especially if located off the well-trav- 


eled routes, have lost gallonage faster. 
. lers, generally, favored retention 
or L-" 


) quota system because it tended 
‘0 Preserve them in business, put a floor 
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under their gallonage by freezing sales 
positions they had previously enjoyed. 

Lately, dealers have been demanding 
a return of station quotas. They feel 
there is no other way of curbing traffick- 
ing in ration coupons. Some OPAers side 
with them. The dealers also want it 
to protect their gallonage. At OPA’s 
gasoline rationing panel meeting Aug. 26, 
one dealer asked: 

“PAW Directive 59 with its quota sys- 
tem for primary suppliers was intended 
to preserve the sales position of majer 
companies, why can’t the dealer have a 
similar plan to protect his gallonage?” 

Neither the major company men on 
the OPA panel nor PAW’s representa- 
tive at the meeting had a satisfactory 
answer to that question. 


o ° ° 


PAO-4 is staggering on its last legs. 
But PAW hopes that “some of the good 
accomplished” by this regulation of hours 
of sale can be salvaged. 

PAW is just about ready to admit 
that PAO-4 cannot be enforced as it 
now stands. No more suspension orders 
will be issued by PAW’s compliance di- 
vision. And PAW’s legal staff is not too 
sure that it would win in court against 
a determined stand by a marketer ac- 
cused of violating PAO-4. Even if the 
order were declared constitutional, it 
would still not be practical to enforce it 
in areas where there was any disposi- 
tion to ignore it. To do so would take a 
horde of agents similar to Prohibition 
days. In the East, perhaps 90% or more 
of the stations observe it, simply be- 
cause they have found it desirable dur- 
ing the nearly two years that hours 
have been regulated. 


°° ° ° 


One way of salvaging PAO-4, for those 
who want it, would be local agreements 
among dealers to observe certain hours. 


But this would require some kind of 
exemption from federal antitrust laws— 
and state statutes, too—or else many mar- 
keters wouldn’t even discuss the matter. 
PAW might be able to work out some 
kind of arrangement with the Depart- 
ment of Justice whereby a PAW official 
or some designated industry group could 
take the lead in formulating agreements 
in areas where the dealers wanted limi- 
tation of hours. 

Department of Justice could provide 
that such agreements, meeting certain 
standards laid down by PAW, would 
not subject the participants to post-war 


prosecutions. 
° ° ° 


If an L-70 station quota plan were 
drafted for the entire U. S., as seems 
likely with ggsoline supplies being equal- 
ized in all areas, there would be less 
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reason for a PAO-4 regulating station 
hours of sale. 

Setting sales quotas would slow down 
the gallonage race. Stations would be 
inclined to stay open only long enough 
to sell their day’s quota of gasoline, ex- 
cept where they had a large sideline 
business. 

The number of 24-hour stations would 
probably diminish. This might bring 
a howl from all-night truck operators. 
But there is a simple answer: 

Let OPA allow a station to charge a 
higher price for gasoline and services 
sold after midnight. Certainly, the per- 
gallon operating cost is higher late at 
night now with no tourist traffic and 
curtailed automobile use. 

With stations not required to stay 
open 24 hours a day in order to sell 
to trucks more than 12 hours daily, as 
at present under PAO-4, the deciding 
factor would be whether a station made 
money on after-midnight sales. If a 
station didn’t make enough, then it 
would be free to close—unless OPA made 
it profitable to keep open. Also, the 
spectacle might arise of truckers back- 
ing a nighttime gasoline price increase 
so there would be enough stations open 
to service them. And trucks are essen- 
tial to the war effort. OPA might find 
it difficult to say “No”. 


° ° 3 


Gasoline shortage may force PAW to 
repeal PAO-5 which forbids use of tank 
cars to haul gasoline into District 1. 
This would permit switch of some resi- 
dual cars to gasoline service. Similar 
restrictions on barges (PAO-7) have 
been rescinded. 

° ° © 

Actual and threatened coal shortages 
in many areas may prove embarrassing 
to PAW before the winter is over. 

It is not beyond possibility that some 
converted oil burners may be changed 
back to oil. 

Residual fuel oil receipts at eastern 
terminals have been so heavy lately 
that suppliers “don’t know where we will 
put it all.” Published stock figures give 
only a hint of the full story. One tip- 
off was PAW’s telling refiners to cut resi- 
dual yields to make more gasoline. 

It begins to look as if Jack Scott, Bos- 
ton independent marketer, was right 
when he said last March, “We'll have 
fuel oil running out of our ears next 
winter.” That was why he and Clyde 
Morrill, Boston, of Atlantic Coast Oil 
Associations Conference, went to bat 
early in 1943 against PAW’s oil-to-coal 
conversion campaign. PAW fought back 
but in the end was forced to call off 
its domestic burner campaign. And now 
PAW officials, privately, thank their 
stars for this, especially since OPA has 
slashed anthracite deliveries. 

Despite residual fuel oil stocks piling 
up, and bituminous coal supply in a 
precarious condition, PAW has not yet 
backed down on its industrial conversion 
campaign—at least, none has been an- 
nounced yet. 
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Raise Can Be Passed 
On to Consumer 
In Subnormal Areas 


WASHINGTON—Retailers may pass 
along increases to consumers resulting 
from adjustment of subnormal tank Wag- 
on prices in 11 Midwestern 
Amendment 123 to RPS88, according to 
OPA officials, who pointed out that 
Amendment 20 to MPR137_ spec:ficalls 
authorizes dealers to pass along any in 


states by 


crease in tank wagon prices allowed by 
OPA. 

In addition, OPA officials drew atten- 
tion to section 1340.162 (c) in RPS88 
which requires tank sellers to 
advise retailers that their maximum prices 
can be raised the tank 
wagon prices increased to 
them. 


wagon 
same amount 


have been 


This section reads as follows: 


“(c) Any tank wagon seller of gasoline, 
kerosine, range or distillate 
fuel oils, tractor and diesel fuel, whose 
maximum prices to a retail dealer 
has been increased shall notify each re- 
tail dealer in writing on or before the 
date of the initial sale to such dealer 
that the retail dealer’s maximum pric 
for said products at his retail establish 
ment is increased by the amount of such 
increase of the tank wagon seller's max 
imum price. 

Such notice shall be in the following 
form: ; 

“Your new Office of Price Administra- 
tion ceiling price for (product) at vou 
retail establishment is your former ceil- 
Ing price plus eS PT gall yn Phe 
Office of Price Administration requires 
vou to keep this information for exam 
ination.” 


stove oil, 


In another move on Aug. 30, provi 
sions requiring retail sellers of petroleum 
products to file their prices, any 
quent 


subst 


increase in prices, and other 1 
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lated information with local rationing 
boards were abolished by OPA This a 
tion was taken in Amendment 36 t 
MPR 137 (Petroleum Products Sold \ 


Retail), effective Sept. 3. 

Experience has shown, OPA said. that 
these requirements have b 
some and as they have already 
the purpose for which they were design 


burd 


they can now be discontinued 


These reports had previously been r¢ 


quired on prices, specifications, and d 
livered costs of motor fuel, naphthas 
solvents, mineral spirits, kerosine, No. 1 
fuel oil and heavier distillate fuel 
as anti-freeze preparations 
Permit Price Adjustment 
The same amendment permits adjust 


ments of prices to conform with min 
mum prices under State Fair Trade Laws 
Maximum under the regulat 
may be adjusted in the case of anv selle 
who shows: 


prices 


1. That his maximum price for a com 


modity covered by the regulation is less 
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than the minimum price in effect during 
March 
tered into in accordance with the Fair 
Trade Act of any state. 


2. That the commodity was generally 


1942 pursuant to a contract en- 


sold at retail during March 1942 at such 
within the locality in 


which his selling establishment is located. 


minimum price 

3. That he has been permanently en- 

joined by a court from selling the com- 
1 

modity at less than such minimum price. 


Think Cases Are Few 


In these cases, the maximum price 


“can be increased to such minimum 
price.” Applications for adjustment have 
to be filed. However, OPA does not an- 
ticipate that there will be 


of this nature. 


many cases 

In addition, the amendment added a 
new section listing all petroleum prod- 
Sales of 
the following petroleum products sold at 
retail are governed by MPR 137. 

Motor fuel, 
sine, prime white distillate, Nos. 1 and 2 


ucts subject to the regulation. 


motor lubricating oil, kero- 


fuel oil and range oil, cleaners or other 
naphthas, solvents, mineral spirits, dis- 
tillate fuel oils and 
fractions when sold as anti-freeze prepa- 


other petroleum 


rations. 


Motor Hauling Industry Names 
18 as OPA Price Advisors 
WASHINGTON—An 


committee fo1 


18-member _ in- 


dustry advisory the com 
mercial motor vehicles manufacturing in- 
dustry has OPA 
which will advise OPA on the industry's 
pricing problems under existing regula- 
The 


committee is composed of representatives 


been announced by 


tions and proposed price measures. 


of 3 trailer manufacturers, 12 truck man 


ufacturers, and 3 bus producers. 


Those appointed include: 


Fruehauf Trailer Co., D 
Lucas, Kingham Trailer ( 
Marshall N. Terry, Trailer Ce 
Morton Coale, Aut 
Henry E. Hund, Re 
Motors, Inc Mich.; William E. Fish 
General Motors Corv., Detroit Leslis  \ 
Brown Ford Motor 5. Dearborn, Mich.; 
Georg Pratt, Hudson Motor Car Co., De 
troit Robert W Dibble International Har 
ester Co., Albert C Fetzer, Mack 
\ wifacturing Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; 
Bush, Diamond T Motor Co., Chicago 
H Strock, Chrysler Corv., Detroit 
oud, Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit 
ichard G. Hudson, Studebak'r Corp., South 
l Ind.; George Harold Bell, Willys-Over 
nd Motors, In Toledo, O.: Josenvh P. Littl 
Fruck and Coach Pontiac 
Mich Yale R. Shively Wavne Works, Rich 
ad, Ind avd Tohn N. Bauman, White Mo 
r Uo Cleveland 


\. Kenneth Tice, 

vit: Elbert J 
Louisville, Ky 

Cincinnati; H 
Ardmore, Pa.,; 


tf America 
Car Co 


Lansing, 


Chicago; 


Division, 


Truckers Report Gain in Oil 
WASHINGTON 


pe rted by 


Oil tonnage 
for-hire motor carriers during 

1 1; ove! 
1942, Amer- 
reported Aug 


trans 
July showed an increase ot 
lune and 13.5% over July 
Assn., Ti 

30, basing its figures on comparable re 


from 229 


ican Trucking 


ports received motor carriers 


in 40 states 





Ickes Taps Vitriol in 
Letter to Texas 

Lieutenant Governor 
PAW Ickes 


vitriolic lett 


WASHINGTON — 


high in 


reached a new 


writing, as revealed by his releas 


Aug. 30 


and Lieut. 


an exchange between hims 
Gov. Smith of 


vigorously 


Texas, w 


pr tested against the M 


West gasoline ration cut. 
Smith, addressing both Ickes and P 
Chief Brown, held both “respons 


for capricious tyranny”. 
The Texas executive branded thx 
tion order “a cheap political maneuver 
to appease certain of the politically pow- 
erful states on the eastern seaboard” 
Ickes countered with the charge that 
Smith’s “demonstrate either 
a contempt for utter ig- 
fact”, and 


statements 
truth or an 


norance of continued: 


“As you go vociferously forth, draped 
in the outer garments of patriotism and 
the underwear of self-interest, please re- 
member that our tanks and trucks and 
jeeps cannot burn as fuel the crocodil 
tears that you shed, all the while resist- 
ing any reduction in the non-necessitous 


consumption of gasoline. 


Points to Figures 


In his reply, Mr. Ickes revealed tha 
stocks at Distr 
17.000.- 
8.900.000 


automotive gasoline 
3 refineries had declined from 
000 bbls. on March 31 to 


bbls. on July 15, and concluded 


“We cannot permit unessential 
sumption to draw down our stocks 
low this present low level.” 

Of total requirements of gas 
military demands, Mr. Ickes exp! 
have increased from 124% in 1942 
to 30% at the present time, and will 
amount to 40% in 1945. 

He took the Texas executive t isk 


yy assuming that, as aviation gas 


yroduction is expanded, output 
PASOLITE IS correspon ling 

“< ‘ 1 

Consistent with your batting a . 


vou are LOO Mr. Ickes 


wrong, 
‘The reverse is true. 


Mr. Ickes pointed out that PAM 
position in restricting driving 
ported by the “outstanding mem 
f the oil industry. 

“As early as July,” he said, 


recognized the need for 
ng through the PIW 
national body 


resolution to vat 


dustry 
move and, act 
representative 
ers, passed a 
As a further means of 
self on the oil situation, I w 
sest that vou sound out repres 
yf the oil industry in Texas.’ 


side, Mr. Ickes p 


d ing 


On the supply 
uit that we are running 
over-all shortage of 
oil, and said for September PAW 
ttified a daily crude oil produ 

( 


I 
1.552.100 bbls. 


] 
close to an 
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The Week's Orders 


(Issued Aug. 21-28 inclusive) 
PpAW—Petroleum Administration for War 
PAO 7 
PR—Prices 

63—Tires, Am. 13 
88—Kerosine; tank wagon prices; Am. 123. 
124 
137—Retail prices, Am. 36 
GMPR—Retail prices, Am. 58 
Imports, Am. 26 to Rev. SR 1 
Price adjustment, Am. 9 to SR 15 
Contract carriers, Order 95 under 
SR 15 
RO—Ration Orders 
1A Tires, Am. 47, 48 
1—Fuel oil. Am. 75. 76 
OPA—Office of Price Administration 
PrR 12—Lost ration books, Am. 2 


Gasoline, Revocation 


L Orders 
L-31—Natural gas, Gen. Dir. 2 
L.-103-b—-Glass containers 
L.-] SO—Batteries 

P Orders 


P-98-« Idle materials 

WPB—War Production Board 
CMP R 1—Quarterly identification, Interp. 14 
PR 5 Reproduction of forms 

WLB—War Labor Board 


GO 7-—50c-hourly rate 
GO 30—40c-hourly rate 
GO 31 Emplovers of 30 emploves 


ODT—Office of Defense Transportation 
\QO 4 Used trucks 
GO 7—Tank cars. Snec. Dir. 2. Am. 1 
DS¢ Defense Supplies Corporation 
R 1—Compensation, Am. 1 and Revision of 
sx he dul Ss 


Digest of Week's 
War-Oil Orders 


Petroleum Administration for War 

GASOLINE—PAO 7, Revocation—Restric- 

lifted on shinments of motor fuel by barge 

nto District 1; gasoline may now be_ shipped 

barge from Districts 2 and 3 into New York. 

Pennsylvania and West Virginia: issued and 
fective 8/23 


Office of Price Administration 
CONTRACT CARRIERS—GMPR, SR 15, Or- 


der 95——Petroleum Transport, Inc. of Lancaster 


I vermitted to increase its prices for contract 

: services furnished to Socony-Vacuum 

Oil Co., Inc. and Independent Oil Co., Inc. 

within state of Pennsylvania; issued 8/24, ef- 

fect 7/15 and 6/25. 

FUEL OIL RATIONING—RO 11, Am. 75 

( mercial. industrial and governmental con- 
of tuel oil may establish inventory re- 

erves ecual to unfilled storage capacity on date 


f 


ipplication or largest quarterly ration ever 

to them; application should be made 

OPA District Director; issued and effective 
8/20 

RO 11, Am. 76—Conversion no longer re- 

I f anv consumer using less than 10.000 

uel oil per vear; conversion to coal re- 

of no consumer. regardless of amount 

in eastern Florida, Georgia, Idaho. 

x Washington; issued 8 23, effective 

IMPORTS—GMPR, Rev. SR 1. Am. 26 


n of imported commodities amended to 


wv commodity brought into continental 

S. whether or not it is placed in custom 

varehouse or foreign trade zone; buyers 

rted commodities must certify to seller 

ls will be used in fulfilling government 

ind must be able to furnish proof of 
tracts; issued 8/24, effective 8/30. 

KEROSINE — RPS 88, Am. 124 Ceiling 

».b. Jacksonville, Fla. for delivery in 

set at 7.05c ver gal., thereby correct- 

or which did not add the .3c price 

f March 17 for kerosine in District 1 

ksonville ceiling; issued 8/27, effec- 





PRICE ADJUSTMENT —GMPR, SR 15, Am. 
id‘ustments applied for on basis of 


Board action taken before April 8 


ised on date of issuance 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1943 





NPN will appreciate hearing from its read- 
ers if they feel any pertinent regulations have 
been omitted from this page. 

Copies of the complete text of the follow- 
ing orders can be obtained from PLATT’S 
OIL-Law-GRAM, 1213 W. Third St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Minimum charge for single copies, $1, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $75. 

Code: AO—Administrative Order; CMP— 
Controlled Materials Plan; D—Directive; 
FDO—Food Distribution Order; GMPR— 
General Maximum Price Regulation; GO— 
General Order; I—Interpretation; L—Limi- 
tation Order; M—Conservation Order; MPR 
—Maximum Price Regulation; P—Prefer- 
ence Rating Order: PAO—Petroleum Admin- 
istrative Order; PR—Priorities Regulation; 
PrR — Procedural Regulations; PS — Price 
Schedule; RO—Ration Order; RPS—Revised 
Price Schedule: SO—Supplementary Order; 
SR—Supplementary Regulation. 





War Orders for the Oil Industry 








will no longer be granted, since deadline for 
applications was July 21; issued 8/26, effec- 
tive 9/1. 

RPS 88, Am. 124—Sales made during pend- 
ency of a vetition for price adjustment may be 
priced, on agreement by buver and seller, ac- 
cording to outcome of petition; issued 8/27, 
effective 9 2. 

RATION BOOKS LOST—PrP 12, Am. 2 
Any verson directly affected by adverse decision 
of Board to renlace lost or stolen ration book 
may appeal that decision in accordance with 
provisions of PrR 9: issued 8 21. effective 8/26 

RETAIL PRICES—MPR_ 137, Am. 36 
Retail sellers mav adiust prices in order to 
conform with state Fair Trade Laws; changes 
in price ceilings need no longer be filed with 
Local Boards; issued 8/28, effective 9/3 

GMPR, Am. 58—Retail prices subject to reg- 
ulations of GMPR must be filed with Local 
Boards when new place of business is opened; 
subsequent changes in prices need not be filed; 
issued 8/28, effective 9/3 

TANK WAGON PRICES—RPS 88, Am. 123 

Price increase for tank wavon sellers of gaso- 
line, kerosine, ranve or stove oil, distillate fuel 
oil, Diesel fuel or tractor fuel in states of Tli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri. Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Wisconsin permitted as_ follows: 
new ceiling may be either reference seller's 
posted price of Oct. 1, 1941: or reference sel- 
ler’s present price plus .7c, whichever is lower; 
in case of tractor fuel, however. highest possibl 
maximum allowed by RPS 88 may be used 
instead: issued 8 26. effective 9/1 

TIRE PRICES—RPS 63, Am. 13—Specific 
retail ceilings set for truck tires and tubes of 8 
brand-owning companies; ceilings are at same 


level as those for similar tires and tubes of 
other brand-owners: issued 8 (27, effective 9/2 

TIRE RATIONING—RO 1A, Am. 47—Anvy 
commercial vehicle is eligible for recapping 
service or for new tubes. regardless of use to 
which it is put; animal-drawn vehicles are 
eligible for tires, tubes or recaps if engaged in 
activities essential to war effort, public health 
or public safety; issued 8/28 

RO 1A, Am. 48—Grade C camelback as well 
as Grade F may now be used for passenger-tir 
recaps. while only Grade A will be restricted 
to trucks; stock limitations placed on passenger- 
tvpe camelhack are removed; issued and ef- 
fective 8/25. 


War Production Board 
BATTERIES—L-180 as amended Aug. 28 


Producers of automotive revlacement batteries 
may, during last 6 months of 1943, manufacture 
5% more batteri¢s than they did in 1941; any 
producer who sold less than 25.000 batteries 
in 1941 may manufacture any amount up to 
25.000: these relaxations of restrictions do not 
apply, however. to plants in Niagara Falls, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle or Portland, 
Ore issued and effective 8/28 
CMP ORDERS—CMP R 1, Interp. 14 

Orders for Class B product components or other 
preduction materials (except controlled mate- 





rials) need not show quarterly identification 
symbol, although allotment number must be 
shown; issued 8/23. 

GAS, NATURAL—L-31, Gen. Dir. 2—No 
natural gas may be delivered or used for fuel 
in boilers in Appalachian area (Virginia, West 
Virginia, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Washington, D. C. or part of Kentucky) 
if daily consumption is over 100,000 cu. ft.; 
issued and effective 8/26. 

GLASS CONTAINERS—L-103-b as amended 
Aug. 24—Restrictions of order applied speci- 
fically to % and 1 gal. containers; issued and 
effective 8/24. exvires 10/31. 

IDLE MATERIALS—P-98-c as amended 
Aug. 24—Direct resale of excess materials no 
longer required of suppliers; issued and effec- 
tive 8 24. 

WPB FORMS, REPRODUCTION—PR 5 as 
amended Aug. 23—Regulations set for repro 
duction of WPB forms. despite statements on 
form that they mav not be reproduced; is- 
sued and effective 8 23 


Office of Defense Transportation 





TANK CARS 
tion 2, Am. 1 
for any denarture from tank car loading regu- 
lations: issued 8/25. effective 9/1 

TRUCKS—AO ODT 4—ODT regional and 


district managers in Division of Motor Trans 


GO 7, Rev., Spec. Direc- 
Specific authorization required 


port are given authority to requisition and dis 
pose of used trucks; issued and effective 8/26 


Defense Supplies Corporation 
COMPENSATION—Rev. R 1, Am. 1—Intra 


district movement of petroleum products in 
District 1 is made compensable where owner- 
ship has changed hands in transit; District 1 
is put on zone basis with terminals as set up 
by Dir. 59; companies buving at terminals may 
file claims for excess transportation costs. Uni 
form formula) vrovided for making asphalt 
movements to East compensable formula is 
cost at refinery plus transportation, less cost 
of asphalt at nearest refinery plus transporta 
tion. Provision also made for deducting from 
a claim anv revenue of a company that is 
delinauent to the vool. Issued 8/20, effec 
tive 8/21.° 
Rev. R 1. Revision of Schedules B and C 

Value at normal origin of kerosine, range oil 
and stove oil and No. 1 fuel oil, regardless of 
gravity, set at 3.875c per gal. for period trom 
Jan. 1 through March 16, 1943, and at 4.125« 
per gal. for period subsequent to March 16 
Amendment also revises method of calculating 
revenues from products purchased from the 
Navy. Issued 8, 14.° 


War Labor Bozrd 


WAGE INCREASES—GO 7—Wages may 
be increased to conform with Fair Labor Stand 
ards Act and WLB approval will not be re 
quired if resultant rate is not in excess of 50« 
per hour; issued 8/23, effective 8/2 

GO 31 as amended Aug. 18 
36 or fewer employes may make merit increases 
without WLB approval provided that: total 
increase to anv one employe does not exceed 


Employ ers ot 


average for all 
employes does not exceed 5c per hour; in- 


10« per hour m one year 


creases do not serve as basis for increasing 
prices; and resultant rate does not exceed 
that vaid for similar work between July 1, 
1942 and June 30, 1943. Issued 8 18, re 
leased 8 24.° 

GO 30 as amended Aug. 23 
which bring hourly rate to 40c permitted with- 


Wage increases 


out WLB approval even if employer uses them 
as basis for application for price adjustments 
issued and effective 8/23 





CEILING PRICE CHANGES 
(Effective Sept. 2, 1943) 


Kerosine f.o.b. Jacksonville, Fla. 
for delivery in tank cars 


Cents ver gal. 
Old Ceiling New Ceiling 
6.75 7.05 
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Letters from 


NPN Readers 
























Hits Trial in Newspapers 


That press releases prejud‘cial to the 
interest of respondent oil companies ac- 
cused of alleged violation of gasoline 
rationing have been issued by OPA is 
contended by Clyde G. Morrll, executive 
director, Independent Oil Men’s Assn. 
of New England. In a recent letter to 
Shad Polier, Chief Fuel & Consumer 
Goods Enforcement Branch, OPA at 
Washington, Mr. Morrill also points out 
some peculiarities in the proceedings of 
OPA against oil companies, as indicated 
in the recent decision by the Hearing 
Commissioner in the “case” against the 
State Fuel Co. of Boston. 

OPA, in its initial press release, the 
broadcast of which was the first knowl- 
edge one officer of the State Fuel Co. 
had, charged a shortage of 2 million 
gals. of coupons. It now seems that the 
2 million gals. for which there were 
no coupons were owned by another oil 
company which had leased State Fuel 
Co.’s tankage, but OPA, neither in any 
subsequent statements, nor in the “de- 
cision” of the Hearing Commissioner, 
did not withdraw the statement, let alone 
offer its apologies for such an untruth. 
It also appears, in the opinion of the 
Hearing Commissioner, that, while Stat 
Fuel presented “void coupons” of 987, 
839 gallons one time, and 487,186 gal- 
lons another, the Hearing Commissioner 
went on to admit “which coupons the 
respondent had obtained in due course 
during their period of validity and failed 
to present same to the said local board 
prior to their becoming invalid.” 

The defense of the State Fuel Co 
was that it had a terrible time with 
its small office force, including the fact 
that it had to take on some peddlers 
whose business meant more red_ tape, 
and particularly that the 
bookkeeper Was SO thoughtless as to get 
married at the height of the fuel oil 
season and take 2 weeks for her honey- 
State Fuel Co. got other bvok- 
keepers, but was unable to catch up with 


voung lady 


moon. 


the work, so it was not able to present 
these coupons while they were valid. 
Mr. Morrill, in the following correspond 
ence, points out what some people might 
call an illegal distortion of such facts 


Ww... P. 


FROM: Shad Polier, chief, Fuel and Con- 
sumer Goods Enforcement Branch, TO: Clyde 
G. Morrill. executive director, Independent Oil 
Men’s Assn... of New England Inc. 

“We are in receipt of a copy of your lette1 
dated July 29, 1943 addressed to Mr. Kenneth 
Backman, Director, Region I, Office of Price 
Administration. 


“Your contention that the issuance of a press 


release prior to a hearing before a duly ap 


pointed Hearing Commissioner is prejudicial to 


the interests of a respondent has been very 
carclully examined by this agency \ notice 
of hearing served upon a respondent, or a com 
plaint filed against a defendant charging viola 
tions of any order or regulation issued bv the 


Office of Price Administration pursuant to the 
authority delegated to it by Congress or the 
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President, is a public action and is an action 
taken in the public interest. Under the circum- 
stances it is fair and reasonable that the press 
be advised of its existence. This is the general 
practice of all enforcement agencies in govern- 
ment, whether national or local. 


“In connection with charges made against 
State Fuel Co. it should be noted that it was 
charged with the sale of approximately 2,000,- 
000 gallons of fuel oil without the transfer of 
ration evidences therefor. Though this charge 
was made in the notice of hearing served upon 
the State Fuel Co., no mention was made in 
the press release attached to your letter. More- 
over, the statement that primary suppliers of 
oil can secure unlimited quantities of oil with- 
out transferring ration evidences is quite ac- 
curate under the provisions of Ration Order 
No. 1l. 

In actual practice it has been our experience, 
that the American press, before publishing any 
information furnished to them by way of press 
release, always consults the defendant or re- 
spondent to get their side of the story. Our 
information indicates that the State Fuel Co 
was contacted by the newspapers in the Boston 
area before the news was published. Under the 
foregoing circumstances, it is our position that 
the respondent was in no way prejudiced by 
the action of the regional office of the Office 


of Price Administration.” 


°o ° ° 


FROM: Clyde G. Morrill, executive director, 
Independent Oil Men’s Assn., of New England, 
Inc., TO: Shad Polier, Chief, Fuel and Con- 
sumer Goods Enforcement Branch. 


The press release referred to was far from 
being simply advice to the press that a com 
plaint against the defendant existed It was 
a detailed list of charges that were filed. It 
occurs to me that concerning the judicial nature 
of such proceedings it would be far wiser, in 
the public interest, for the press to be advised 
that a hearing was to be held, allowing them 
to make such inquiry as they might wish to 
make at OPA headquarters concerning the 
hearing. 

“Contrary to your statement, the press did 
not inform the State Fuel Co. before the news 
was published. One officer of the company had 
no knowledge whatever of the proceedings until 
he heard it at his home over the radio the even 
ing of the day his company was served 

“In reference to your third paragraph you 
specifically state “it should be noted that it 
was charged with the sale of approximately 
2,000,000 gallons of fuel oil without the trans 


fer of ration evidences therefor,” and you 
further state “‘no mention was made in the 
press release.” It might be well to add _ that 


no mention of these 2,000,000 gallons was 
made in the opinion rendered by the Hearing 
Commissioner! It would seem to be true, 
therefore, that this particular charge was with 
out any foundation whatsoever, showing a 
laxity on the part of your inspectors that is 
disturbing to every firm in this industry. 

I have read the opinion of the Hearing 
Commissisoner, and if the State Fuel Co. should 
have been brought before a Hearing Commis 
sioner charged with a violation of the Ration 
Order, then there are thousands of companies 
that should be so cited I am_ particularly 
inxious to learn just why the State Fuel Co 
was selected in this market, and who selected 
them? 

If vou will refer to the release from the 
Regional Department of Information, you will 
note that there was no qualifying statement 
concerning the position of the State Fuel Co 
in reference to the provision of Ration Orde 
No. 11 when the statement was made that this 
ompany “can secure unlimited quantities of 
vil The implication drawn by readers of this 
wrejudicial to the best interests of the State 


Fuel Co., and destructive of their goodwill 


Representing the interests of the independ 
nt distribution of fuel oil, I wish to reassert 
most emphatically that no releases from the 

















Publicity Division of OPA are called for pre 
vious to a judicial hearing, other than the bar 


statement that the hearing is to be held.” 


Where’s the Farm Program? 


FROM: C. R. Sullivan, Independent Refine; 
Service Corp., Wichita, Kans. TO: Dr. John W 
Frey, special assistant to Deputy PAW Davies 

Since I have heard nothing from my lett 
of July 13, I suppose the pressure of oth: 
more important matters has had your attenti 
and you have thus been unable to accomplis 
anything in behalf of the independent oil m 
as far as gasoline rations are concerned. 

4 meeting was held in my office of the 
dependents comprising our group, and we tri 
to analyze the picture so that plans for 
could be tentatively formulated. Since we ha 
had no assurance of relief for our field 
we concluded that it would be necessary to 
drop all plans for holding farmer 
Naturally, the writer regrets that such action 


meetir 


seemed necessary 
One of our companies, namely, the Der! 

Oil Company, recently applied to the local 
hoard for increased ration on a fleet of six 
cars used by field representatives. It was pointed 
out to the board that these men have partici 
pated in every government program, and that 
they are responsible for the maintenance and 
personnel of company owned properties prin 
cipally in Kansas, and that the above compan 
had little use for these men as salesmen since 
ali products can now be sold on the telephone 
The ration board gave them no consideration 
but granted them only the same ration as that 
allotted soap salesmen and every other type 
of peddler covering this territory. I personally 
reel this is unfust 

ince our Kansas City Meeting, the P.I.W 
has brought forth another campaign called 
Save The Carcass”, and this is a good cam 
paign, and I feel sure that the government is 
much interested. as we are. To make this pro 
gram a success, it will have to be merchandised 
and sold and explained throughout the ter 
government has furnished 


« 


ritory. Certainly th 
no hel» to do the job and thev should not 
providing only that consideration be given 
to those who should do the job, namely, re 
finery representatives 

In this office our personnel has dwindled 
from 12 to 4. Most of these people have gon: 
into the service. the remainder are working 
for defense plants. We are still trying to carry 
on. Personally, I am = supposed to plan pro 
yr otion, write copy, contact refiners, jobber 
and dealers, plan and conduct meetings, main 
tuin contact with licensees and_ refiners alike 
to maintain harmonious relationships. In 
dition, I serve on the local ration board, sell 


bonds, helo on Red Cross and Community 
Chest drives, donate office space, contnbut 
meagerly in a financial way, serve on_ the 


Chamber of Commerce Oil and Gas Committee 
and to add insult to injury, my ration has 
cut from a liberal 1500 miles to a 720, whict 
is hardly enough to visit any refinery 
the State of Kansas 

I served in the last war voluntarily, 


enlisted as a nrivate. I served two year ‘ 

vear and six davs which was overscas \ 

wounded in action and = discharced 

rank of First Lieutenant. I have always 

liberally of my time and money in an) 

enterprise or government program I shall 

tinue to do so regardless of my bitter " 

towards sovre bureaus rather in spite 
ntermpt ‘or some of these bureaucrats 

tion this only to. cit vou that we 

being discririmated azainst becaus 

unwillingness to serve. I can think of 1 

to desernbe such discrimination except 

norance. I should thnk that some one 

have the courav’e to stand un and cr 

justice 


Personally, I shall b satisfied if 1 
ick on an \ book. I cannot funct 
ciently on such a ration, but I'll be da 


I'll protest further. I believe the oil 


a whole, and our Independents in 
lar, and our own companies specificall 
done a wonderful job of cooperating 


I believe thev will do so unt 


instanc 
draw their last breath, come what 
I likewise believe that there will 
reckoning, and I hay 


some of these fellows 


} 
reason to belie 
myself inch 

t 


pretty good memories This is. still 


‘ the free and the home of the courag 
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The Gditorts Fade 


We Must Have Oil, Regardless of Price; 





So Let’s Have a Wildcatting Crusade! 


AS PAW DAVIES REVEALS an increasing proportion of 
petroleum products is to be taken for military purposes, 
ay well be that the proponents of a 35c increase in the 
nr f crude oil should take a second look at their pos tion. 
ist week Deputy PAW Davies said that gasoline require- 
ts for military purposes for the balance of this year would 
be 33%, for next year, nearly 38%, and for 1945 almost 
10) [he same proportion, it is understood, will apply to 
ll other products 
\s this figure is based upon present output of petroleum 
products, the percentage will be larger as this output decl:nes, 
which there is every prospect of its doing. It is still entirely 
possible that military demands for next year will be upwards 
f 40%, and the vear after 50%, unless the decline in oil 
production is stopped. 
rheretore, 
Will any 


petroleum quickly enough for all essential war needs and 


the o.] industry should pause a moment and ask: 
35c¢ advance in the price of oil be sufficient to bring 


1 


ssential vilian needs?” 

In the last war, the last period of threatened oil shortage, 
Mid-Continent crude got up to an average of $2.19 a barrel, 
id then, in 1920, because the shortage continued, it reached 
$3.36 a barrel. At that time, because of incoming fields, it 
ted down and has been down ever since, 


For some 15 years that Mid-Continent crude stayed around 


llar, running 15 or 20c below :t and as much above it 


The history of the oil industry would seem clearly to indicate 
hat, if the administration at Washington wants to make a real 
ffort to get sufficient crude oil for this country’s needs, it 
on 
t waste any time on a 35c crude advance. 
And oil men who have been talking of a 35c¢ advance will 


their position to see whether there is any obligation, 


nplied or otherwise, on the oil industry to produce sufficient 
de oil for war needs if a 35c¢ advance is given. 
Every oil man knows that what the extremely critical oil 
ge needs today is for every man possible to take every 
ble piece of drilling equipment out in the open places 
hunting for oil. The admin stration at Washington has 
iluable time these past two years fiddling around with 
‘ic theories to save the reputations, evidently, of some 
professors, and to placate the labor unions, while utterly 
rding the needs of this country and its Army and Navy 
tial o/] products. 
What is needed today is not a niggardly advance of 35c, 


other compromise figure, but a price which will dare 


Ideatter and every prospective wildcatter to go out 
his darndest to find more oil—a price that will invite 


lcatter t take 


shots, to find this oil. 


the longest poss ble chances, to make 


is far too serious a challenge, even to the 
f our military forces, to take a chance of failing to 

With all of the military secrecy, there can be 
» anvone’s m‘nd that the war from now on is 
fought more with internal combustion engines, 
It is just as foolish to take a 


ng a shortage of fuel for those engines as to 


in with gunpowder. 


having a shortage of ammunition. 


lministration seems to be providing sufficient explo- 


tion, from all reports, and the administration is 
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incurring the wrath of Congress and of a large part of the 
American people in its insistence on the drafting of pre-Pearl 
Harbor fathers, when many people have an idea that those 
fathers wll never be actively used by the armed forces. And 
yet the administration is refusing to do anything about in- 
creasing the supply of the fuel which will make the use of the 
airplanes, the tanks and the jeeps effective and which these 
prospective father-soldiers will need if they are to do any good 
in Army or Navy. 


HE NEED FOR OIL ¢s so critical that there should be a 

crusading campaign to discover and produce fresh supplies. 
The administration is calling upon the people to crusade to 
save their rubber, to save their fats, to bring in scrap iron, to 
provide blood for transtusions. All these are futile if there isn’t 
enough oil to carry on the war, and oil men might just as well 
start talking now to that effect. 


There is a serious question whether there will be enough 
oil to carry on the war. A supply barely sufficient for military 
needs is of no value if the essential civilian needs are not taken 
care of and there is a serious question whether we are not 


already cutting too far into essential civilian needs. 


So the proposed 35¢ advance should be thrown into the 
discard and a price fixed that will provoke the greatest crusade 
in the history of the oil industry for the finding of ol. It 
would be far better that that price be 50c or a dollar too high 
than 50c or a dollar too low. A price that doesn’t bring in 
the oil is useless, and we don’t know what price will be effective. 

It isn’t a question of how much it costs to produce oil. It 
s a question of how to get the maximum number of wild- 
catters to risk the greatest amounts of money in even the most 
fool places in the country to find oil. There is no chance for 
great profits for they will quickly be taken by the normal and 
eXCess profits taxes. 

Therefore, oil today could better be at $2.50 or $3 a barrel, 
yes, or even $4 a barrel, than at a chiseled-down price of $1.52 
Every conceivable type of drilling equipment should be put 
to work in as few hours as possible, and the administrat on at 
Washington should release at once, more steel for such drilling 
equipment. 

This country and the allies would be far safer if an army 
of wildcatters could venture forth tomorrow morning to drill 
their heads off to find this absolutely necessary fuel for the 
war effort, than to delay longer with the efforts of the Johnny 
Lew'ses to highjack more money for the votes that a fourth- 
term candidate allegedly seeks. 

It is time to tell the Lewises and such racketeers to go to 
hell and to tell our leaders that the next man to enter the 
White House is more likely to be one who gives his all to the 
war without thought of personal profit and votes just like the 


soldiers and sailors on our war fronts 





READERS’ comments and opinions will be much 
appreciated by Warren C. Platt, NPN’s Editor and 
Publisher, Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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It’s Up to Oil’s Management 
to Sell Tire Conservation 


IL INDUSTRY’S management has been given a real and 

patriotic job by Rubber Director Jeffers in the form of 
putting over the industry's “save the carcass” campaign. And 
it is a job that oil industry’s management is well qualified 
to do. 

That campaign is to prevail upon every car and truck owner 
to guard his tires still more carefully, by more careful driving, 
by more frequent inspections and by prompt attention to cuts 
and bruises and worn surfaces. While the oil industry and 
the government’s synthetic program is progressing even more 
rapidly than was contemplated, the military authorities are 
taking an increasing amount of rubber, and the rubber in- 
dustry will not be able to provide any quantity of new tires 
for some little time. However, if a good job is done selling 
tire conservation, it is confidently predicted that the motoz- 
ists and truckers can get through the present crisis comfortably. 

This “save the carcass” campaign comes at a critical time 
in oil marketing, because it adds impetus not only to tire 
repair, but to battery repair and sale and to general car 


service. The “save the carcass” campaign should help many 
a service station get in a few more dollars to offset the de- 
cline in dollars due to the reduction in gasoline coupons to 
three gallons. 

However, for the oil industry to make a success of this cam- 
paign, it must make it clear to oil industry marketing manage- 
ment that the job must primarily be done by that management. 
Sending postal cards and posters out to service stations, telling 
them that the campaign is under way isn’t going to be enough. 
Just as those service stations have had to be coached and 
trained and supervised for years in the sale of oil industry 
branded products, so they must be coached and trained and 
constantly checked to be sure that they sell the “save the 
carcass” campaign. 

This management of oi! marketing consists not alone. of 
the vice-presidents and sales managers, and division and dis- 
trict sales managers, area managers and bulk plant managers 
of the major oil companies. It also consists of the heads of 
the independent marketing companies and their sales managers 
and bulk plant managers. On all of thes: 
bility of 


every day to every customer at all service 


rests the responsi- 


seeing that conservation of tires is actually sold 


stations. 
This is a story that could well be told by various govern- 
ment and industry men, not only to meetings of major com- 
pany sales organizations, but particularly to meetings of in- 


dependent sales organizations—meaning the state oil jobber 


associations. In fact, there could well be some specially- 
called meetings in different areas to present this story. 

Industry War Council, which 
sponsors this campaien, can carry this story out to all oil men, 
big and little, and the more the PIWC can get the active 


support of the entire oil industry, not only will that insure th 


The more the Petroleum 


above all, it will insure far 
greater support for PIWC and PAW in all of the work that 


they are doing in the war effort. 


success of the campaign, but 


Jobber Margin Data is Vitally Needed 
VERY OIL JOBBER owes it to himself and his fellow oil 
PAW 


questionnaires as to his operating margin. If you are not one 


jobbers to aid in the preparation and return of 
of those selected to make the return, but can easily make one, 
send it in to PAW anyway, 


to cooperate. 


with a letter explain’‘ng vour desire 


If you know a jobber in your neighborhood who has been 
asked to make the return, offer to help him 


PAW is making a sincere effort to get the facts of the job- 
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ber’s operating position in today’s markets. Neither PAW 
any other agency can recommend a change in today’s marg 
without the facts. 

These questionnaires have been made as simple as _ possi! 
and yet produce the information required for PAW to mak 
its determination. So, if you have received one of these qu 
tionnaires please look upon it as a call to you to produce 
information necessary, perhaps, to save your business. At 
events, necessary to save the businesses of many of your fel 
jobbers. If you have not yet sent in your questionnair 
if you have rejected the questionnaire, please study the sul 
and see if you cannot file your return promptly. 

And when you do, let your state oil marketing associ 
know. 


Free Stations to Serve 
In All ‘Emergencies’ 


T IS HIGH TIME for overhauling the PAW order limiting 
the hours that service stations can serve the public. The 
oil industry welcomes the proposal to the oil associations of 
the East, issued by the District 1 marketing committee, stat- 
ing certain points on which the District 1 authorities want 
advice as to the desirability of continuing these limitations 
Majewski, of the PIWC marketing committe: 
told a meeting of oil marketers 
that at least the 


favor of these service station closing hours; that they had bee: 


Chairman 
at Chicago the other week 


District 2 marketing committee was not in 


instituted largely under pressure from the dealers and _ labor 


unions. And that seems to be the case. 


However, a lot of dealers, probably an increasing number 


of them, are not enforcing the closing hours; they are serving 


their customers and other people's customers regardless 


Major companies are reporting heavy losses of business at 
their company-operated stations, th 


who will “look after their friends”. 


business going to dealers 


What sounded rather logical, perhaps, when it was proposed 


as a means of saving manpower and putting stations 
equal basis competitively, has turned out to be something 


that rubs human nature the wrong way. If the motorist 


needing gasoline arrives a few minutes after closing time a 
is refused, he doesn’t feel very friendly toward the station, t 


company, or the industry, particularly when he may hav 


drive an unknown number of miles on little gasoline befor 


he can find a station that is legally open. Old custom 


we are told, become most impatient when they want to b 


gasoline at other than regular hours, and it does littk 


to argue. Once they leave they seem to be gone forevel 


This limiting of station hours on a nationwide basis 


+} 


to be such an invasion of one’s personal prerogatives that 


bound to be in reasingly breached. Hence the soonel 


overhauled, the better 


Thanks From the Industry 
For a Job Well Done in Government Service 
TO: 

Herbert R. Hansen, assistant director of PAW’s mate- 


rials division, who resigned Aug. 18, will return to the 
Superior Oil Co., as Texas and Mid-Continent purchasing 


agent with headquarters in Houston. With the Nationa 
Supply Co., of Los Angeles, for 16 years starting in 1923 
Mr. Hansen joined the Superior Oil Co. at Los Angeles 
as assistant purchasing agent in October, 1939, remaining 
there until January, 1942, when he was drafted by PAW 
as materials specialist for the Pacific Coast states. 

In March, 1942, he was transferred to PAW’s Washing: 
ton offices as a materials specialist, and early in 1943 
became assistant director of the division. 
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“Up here, you’ve got two wars 


‘Up where my battery’s located, you not only fight the 
enemy, you fight the cold. 

“It’s so cold you figure you ought to be chopping your 
ay through the air instead of walking through it. 

“So cold you don’t expect any of your mechanical stuff 
to work the way it should. 





‘Take the guns, for example. The day I got here, I 
re had my fingers crossed the first time they let go. 
ste Fig the oil in the recoil cylinders ’d be gummed solid. 
in But, by golly, those babies work just as sweet as if it 
: _ as mid-summer back at the training grounds. 
93 B r, was I thankful!” 
* * * 
PAV 
PETROLEUM CONQUERS THE WEATHER. Conquering the 
g° ‘eather—from the blasting heat of the tropics to the 
194s ‘ub-zero cold of the Arctic—is one of the tough lubri- 
SE] 
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on your hands” 


cation problems tackled and solved by the oil industry in 
its many-sided contribution to America’s war effort. For 
oil, as every motorist knows, tends to thicken up in cold 
weather, thin out in hot. 

Solving this problem is a small—but very vital—part 
of the big job the American oil industry is doing in pro- 
ducing, transporting, 


and utilizing this essential war 


material... petroleum. 


We at Gulf are proud to have a share in this job. 


Gulf Oil 
Corporation 


Gulf Refining Company 
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New Toluene Plant Operates 


CHICAGO—Operating under an army 
ordnance $6,800,000 
unit in one of The Texas Company’s re- 


contract, a new 


fineries in the Chicago area is turning 
out large quantities of toluene, basic in- 
gredient of TNT (trinitrotoluene), major 
explosive of World Wars I and IL. 

The raw material for blasting the Ax's 
is a harmless looking, water-white liquid 
which is produced as a “cut” from ordi- 
nary straight-run motor gasoline made 
elsewhere in the plant. The extraction 
process is complicated and costly, and 
the finished toluene is shipped to other 
plants where it becomes a deadly explo- 
sive by a nitration process. 
reasons the amount of toluene being pro- 
duced has not been disclosed. 

No formal ceremonies marked the 
start of toluene production but President 
W. S. S. Rodgers of Texaco sent a con- 
gratulatory telegram to plant employes. 


For military 


Eastern Refinery Runs Up 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—August refinery runs in 
District 1 are expected to be about 10% 
above July runs, PAW’s district office 
announced here after 
crude oil runs had been lifted. 


restrictions on 


Shortage of crude is preventing max- 
imum refinery runs, it is understood, 
despite improvement. PAW District 1 
headquarters announced that July runs 
in East Coast refineries were up 25% 
over those of last December. 


Urges Oil Shale Development 
DENVER—Returning senate 


sub-committee hearings at Salt Lake 
City and Sheridan, Wyo., Warwick W. 
Downing, head of the Colorado Oil Con- 
servation Committee, said he believed 
the West's vast supply of oil shale can 


from 


prevent a serious shortage of oil through 
the next few years. 

“Oil shale is the greatest opportunity 
Colorado ever had,” he said. “With gov- 


ernment aid, we can develop an industry 
that will be the biggest the state has 
ever known.” 







Triptane on Commercial Scale 


Universal Claims Development 
of Process for Making Power- 
ful Hydrocarbon in Large 
Quantities at Under $1 a Gal. 


NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO — Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co. announced Aug. 28 that it had 
developed a process which makes possi- 
ble the immediate commercial production 
of triptane, the most powerful hydrocar- 
bon known for use in internal combus- 
tion engines. 

The announcement credited discovery 
of the process to 28-year-old Dr. Vlad- 
imir Haensel, a U.O.P. research chem- 
ist, and 75-year-old Dr. Vladimir Ipat- 
ieff, director of U.O.P.’s chemical re- 
Sé arch. 

Their U.O.P., “re- 
moves this magic hydrocarbon from the 
shelf of the chemical museum, making 
it available as a powerful war time 


discovery, said 


weapon.’ 

A laboratory curiosity previously be- 
cause of its cost (there were about 40 
known methods of making it at costs 
of as much as $3000 a gal.), triptane has 
such high anti-knock properties that no 
commercial engine has been built to 
utilize its full power. As a component 
of aviation gasoline it will greatly en- 
hance the performance of present-day 
aircraft engines and make possible the 
future greater 
power and efficiency, U. O. P. said. 

A selling price of less than $1 a gal. 
is estimated by U.O.P. for the triptane 
produced by the Haensel-Ipatieff proc- 
ess. The process, as of Aug. 28, had 
been operated 300 hours in a pilot plant 
with no indication of decline of catalvst 


design of engines of 


activity, the announcement revealed. 
The U.O.P. announcement stated: 
“The process consists of two steps 

The second step of the process involves 

the formation of triptane from a selected 


Dr. Vladimir Ipatieff 








3 SM dam 





¥ 


Dr. Vladimir Haensel 


charging stock produced in the first step 
Based on the material charged to th 
second step, liquid recoveries of over 
90% are obtained, of which over 50' 
is triptane.” 

When operated to make the largest 
quantity of triptane available as a blend- 
ing agent, the process also yields two 
other valuable hydrocarbons, according 
to U.O.P.’s announcement. These are 
2, 3-dimethylbutane and 2, 3-dimethyl- 
pentane, both superior to alkylate as 
blending agents for aviation gasoline 


oi 
» » se 
. ay == 
a = = Par 
- : +t zi 
Compound =x = - Le 
2. 3-dimethyl- 
butane 58.0 128.8 1.3750 0.6620 
2, 2, 3-tri- 
methylbutane 
(triptane ) 8O.S 25.0 1.3894 0.6901 
2. 3-dimethyl- 
pentane 89.7 1.3920 0.6944 
“The relatively high freezing point 


of pure triptane does not preclud 
use in aviation fuels. Blends containing 
up to about 85% triptane do not freez 
above —78°C. 

“The product of the reaction is sat 
urated and free of impurities so that n 
additional refining treatment is n 
sary to permit its use in aviation | 

No new or unusual materials ar \- 
ed for the process, U.O.P. said rl 
raw materials are condensable gases ) 
duced in petroleum refineries as Dy: 
products of catalytic and non-ca 
cracking or reforming of peti leur 


] 
aValia 


The catalysts are readily 
large quantities. No special equ 
or materials used in the process p! 
necessary other than regular equ)j 


The te 


tures and pressures employed a1 


employ ed in refineries. 


within refinery experience 
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Most of America’s catalytic aviation gas program 





depends on Houdry Processes 


like to speculate on catastrophes that didn’t 


happen, just try to figure out how we would stand in 
the war today if it hadn’t been for catalytic cracking. 
).6944 Our now mighty arm of air power might have been puny 


indeed. 
quality 


high-ox 


Fi rt 


operat 


fantire 
facture 


were u 


twent 
Wil 


For we could never have approached the 
and quantity of our present production of 


‘tane aviation gasoline. 


unately for America and the world, the famous 
Houdry 


Catalytic Process was already in successful 


ion long before Pearl Harbor. Within a few 


months 


, Houdry units were converted to the manu- 
of aviation base stock. Many additional units 


nder construction. Now, as America enters its 


first month of war, 90% of all catalytically 


cracked aviation gas has been produced by the Houdry 
Process. Thanks in large part to the Houdry Process, 
the United Nations have had enough and on time! 


Today there are 20 Houdry Static Catalyst units 
operating and 10 building. Soon the first of 29 T.C.C. 
units will go on stream. Altogether, 59 Houdry-licensed 
catalytic units are in operation or under construction. 
They will bear proudly the burden of producing most 
of the world’s needs for catalytically cracked aviation 
fuel to destroy the Axis. 


Houdry Catalytic Processes and the Thermofor 
Catalytic Cracking Process are available to all Ameri- 
can refiners, under license arrangements, subject to 
approval by the United States Government. 


HOUDRY PROCESS CORPORATION, Wilmington, Delaware ipeeeerasedl 


CATALYTIC 


EB. B 
Bos 


Licensing Agents:— 


GER & SONS CO. BECHTEL-McCONE-PARSONS CORP. 


Massachusetts Los Angeles, California 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY mY AX Ky 


New York City, New York 
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Texas Rubber Plant, 
Biggest in U. S., 
Begins Operations 

Svecial to NPN 

PORT ARTHUR, Tex. — The Sabine 
district of Texas is in the rubber busi- 
ness—in a big way. 

In operation now is the government 
synthetic rubber plant built by B. F. 
Goodrich at Port Neches. Altogether, 
the plant has a rated capacity of 120,- 
OOO tons a year, is the largest in the na- 
tion, and will account for almost half 
of the total anticipated Texas output 
of 255,000 tons a 


Neches plant alone will be able to turn 


year. The Port 


out nearly half as much synthetic rubber 
as all of Germany’s best yearly output, 
according to George W. Vaught, Good- 
rich vice-president. 

So far only one of the four copolymeri- 
zation units at the plant is in operation. 
Each unit has a rated capacity of 30,000 
tons. The first two will be operated by 
B. F. 
completion, by Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber. The plant cost about $20,000,000, 
turns out GR-S, the backbone of the 
government synthetic rubber program. 

Dubbed “Rubber Rancho” by Good 
rich officials, the Port Neches plant. is 
the third completed in Texas, the oth- 
ers being a 45,000-ton plant at Borger, 
operated by Goodrich, and a 30,000-ton 


Goodrich, the other two, upon 


One battery of polymerization tanks in the B. F. Goodrich 
phase of operations at “Rubber Rancho.” 
thetic rubber plant at Port Neches, Tex. 
Polymerization is the key step in mak- 
ing synthetic rubber. During this process, butadiene, styrene 
and other raw materials are synthesized into the rubber latex 
that is compressed into blocks of crude synthetic rubber 


capacity of 3750 gal. 
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plant at Baytown, operated by General 
Tire and Rubber. 

A few hundred feet away from “Rub- 
ber Rancho” is the Neches Butane Prod- 
ucts Co.’s $40,000,000 butadiene plant, 
not yet completed. Neches Butane is 
5 oil refining companies in 
Arthur-Beaumont area: Gulf, 
Pure, Texaco, Magnolia and Atlantic. 
When completed, Neches Butane will 
supply butadiene for the Port Neches 
copolymerization plant and will likely 
have some left over for shipment to out- 
side plants as well. Now, butadiene for 
the Port Neches plant is being brought 
in from other points in the U. S. 


owned by 
the Port 


In connection with the opening of the 
new Port Neches plant, Texas newspa- 
pers had a field day citing the strong 
affinity which the state has for the tire 
and rubber business: butadiene and sty- 
rene from Texas oil; carbon black for 
tire manufacture also from Texas oil: 
Texas sulfur, used in vulcanizing; and 
Texas cotton for cord fabric. 


Don't Fool With 100-Octane, 


Film Warns New Pilots 
NPN ‘New 
NEW YORK — A motion picture en- 
titled “Power and Octane”, designed for 
training pilots, has been turned over by 
Esso Marketers to Col. Lawrence J. Carr, 
director of training aids, U. S. Air Force, 
ind to Lieut. Comdr. Clement Boyd of 
the Navy 
film shows performance 
of aviation gasoline and how to use it 
safely for maximum power. 


s Bureau 


bureau of aeronautics. The 
characteristics 


120,000-ton syn- 
Each tank has a 


Giant stripping columns at “Rubber Rancho,” 
capacity synthetic rubber “plantation” built for the gover 
ment by the B. F. Goodrich company at Port Neches. Tex. 
Emulating Chicago packers who reputedly use all of the pig 
but the squeal, the stripping columns recover the styrene no 
entirely “used up” in the process of synthesis so that 1! 

be used again. 


Gulf Coast Runs Gain 
10,000 Barrels 
a Day, Stocks Drop 


Special to N] 

HOUSTON — Gulf Coast Refine: 
Assn. membership increased crude ri 
to stills by about 10,000 b/d, accord 
to the association's report, with 11 pla 
charging an average of 87,300 b/d din 
ing first half of August compared wit) 
76,200 b/d during last half of July. 
Operation was at rate of 71.8% rated 
capacity an increase of 2.9% over ast 
half of July. 

Because of certain conversions of fa- 
cilities, G.C.R.A. has recently revised 
downward its rated capacity to 128,000 
b/d, and of this total, 121,500 b/d is 
now in operation. One plant is shut 
down. Group’s rating was 
146,000 b/d. 

Although the group processed 1,309,- 
000 bbls. crude during first half of 
August, total of products stocks con- 
tinued downward trend. Aug. 15, stocks 
of all finished products totalled 3,166,- 
250 bbls., a decrease of 31,148 bbls. 
since Aug. 1. Total gasoline stocks were 
1.646.900 bbls., showing decrease of 97.- 
694 bbls. 

Stocks “Critically Low” 


former 


Stocks of all other products remain 
“critically low, when compared to what 
is considered normal stock _ position,” 
G.C.R.A. report continues. Aug. 15 ker- 
osine stocks were at 169,000 bbls.. all 
grades gas oil, 672,000 bbls., No. 5 fuel 
oil, 328,000 bbls., bunker “C” fuel, 


120,000-ton 


can 


Butadiene is also recovered 
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OBSOLESCENCE spins its web with astonishing 
rapidity. Spurred by the fast-shifting needs of war, planes and tanks 
of a year ago are already outmoded. Explosives are more powerful; 
aerial bombs bigger and more eff2ctive. Aviation fuels are being pro- 
duced faster, in greater yield, and in higher quality. Chemicals are 


being manufactured by better processes and more efficient equipment. 


Change 


UnxovestionaBy, plant obsoles- 
cence 


isone of the dangerous threats 
many refining concerns face today. 
lt requires a watchful eye toward 
luture suecessful competition. 

To busy engineering departments 
ned primarily with keeping 
plants in operation, Badger’s 


tivities and survey of trends 


PROCE 


1943 


ENGINEERS ANDO CONSTRUCTORS FOR THE PETROLEUM, 


is everywhere. And the end is not in sight. 


can prove of great value in putting 
expansion and modernization pro- 
erams on a sound footing. 
builds. 
and improves plants for better pro- 
he reflected 
all of such directions as 


Badger designs, rebuilds 


duction which may 
in any or 
lower production costs. 


vield, 


greater 
higher quality products, 


PETRO-CHEMICAL AND CHEMICAL 


simplified operation, longer equip- 
ment life. 


From the fundamentals of plant 


and process, through design and 
construction, to final testing and ini- 
Badger 


tial operating. service is 


com plete, 


© Licensing agents for the Houdry Catalytic 
Processes: Thermofor Moving Bed—All-Purpose 
Fixed Bed—Adiabatic Fixed Bed. 


EB. Badger & SONS CO. 


BOSTON. - EST. 1841 


NEW YORK «+ PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO . LONDON 


INDUSTRIES 
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208,700 bbls. and = cut-back asphalt, 
134,000 bbls. 

The report stated: 
products stocks at such volume is at- 
tributed to increased availability — of 
transportation facilities such as tank 
cars, barges and pipe lines. Further, it 
was shown recently that military needs 
for petroleum products within Texas are 
so great that approximately 50% of all 
gasoline consumed in Texas is used by 
the military branches of government and 
other governmental agencies. Much of 
the gasoline production of the G.C.R.A. 
group operating in Texas and Louisiana 
is going into this market. 


“This moving of 


"Round-Table’ Planned 
On Pilot Plants 
At A.C.S. Meeting 


NPN News Bureau 
CLEVELAND—Pecognizing the im- 
portance of pilot plant operations in the 
development work on new refining meth- 
ods and processes preliminary to com- 
mercial application, the Division of Petro- 
leum Chemistry of the American Chem- 
ical Society has arranged a round-table 
discussion Sept. 10 at Pittsburgh on pilot 
plant design, construction and operation 
This meeting will be a part of the divi- 
sion’s program for Sept. 9-10, in con- 
nection with the 106th annual meeting 
of the society. 

The discussion on pilot plants, which 
will be presided over by R. E. Burk, di- 
rector of research, Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio, vice-chairman of the petroleum 
division, will include the following topics. 

Pumps and compressors: leader, Na- 
than Fragen, Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana. 

Heating and cooling equipment: lead- 
ers, Hugh W. Field, W. T. Hirsch and 
W. E. Chalfant, Atlantic Refining Co. 

Temperature and pressure measure 
ment and control: leader, W. H. Bar- 
cus, Sun Oil Co. 

Manual and automatic valving: leader, 
W. C. Offutt, Gulf Research and De- 
velopment Co. 

Fluid flow control and measurement: 
leaders, C. M. Thacker and H. O. Fol- 
kins, Pure Oil Co. 

Stabilization, fractionation, contacting 
and separation: leader, Charles Richker, 
The Texas Co. 

Subjects of some of the papers to be 
presented at the meetings of the Divi- 
sion of Petroleum Chemistry Sept. 9, 
with brief abstracts are as follows: 

“Producer Gas Motor Vehicles’, by 
Gustav Egloff, director of research, Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co., and Prudence 
Van Arsdell, U.O.P. research laboratories. 


Producer-gas vehicles have had thei: 
greatest development in countries having 
no material petroleum production and 
confronted with shortages as a result of 
the war. The present total number ove 
the world is estimated at 600,000- 
about 50% more than the number at the 
end of 1941. 

Producer-gas engines are of 4 types 


Q- 


(Continued on p. 37 








Max Miller Appoints 
Expediting Aides 
NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—PAW’s construction 
director, Max B. Miller, today announced 
the names of district directors who will 
have charge of expediting completion 
of 100-octane plants in their territories: 
EK. H. Kares, District 1; J. E. Rouse, Dis- 
trict 2 and 4; D. P. Sturges, district 3: 
and Gecrge F. Prussing, District 5. 

Mr. Miller also made public the com- 
plete membership of the refinery con- 
struction committees in all districts ex- 
cept No. 1 as follows: 

Districts 2 and 4—R. S. Stewart, chair- 
man, Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), Cleveland, 
O.; R. F. Buchholz, Ashland Oil & Refin- 
ing Co., Ashland, Ky.; M. E. Clawson, 
Continental Oil Co., Ponca City, Okla.; 
James F. Goldsberry, Shell Oil Co., Inc., 
Wood River, IIl.; W. S. Gullette, Sinclair 
Refining Co., Sinclair, Wyo.; George H. 
Hinckley, Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah; William H. Humphreys, 
National Refining Co., Cleveland, O.: 
E. F. Kindsvater, Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla.; D. A. Monro, Stand- 
ard Oil Co., (Ind.), Chicago; W. R. New- 
man, Frontier Refining Co., Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; E. J. Slater, Champlin Refining 
Co., Enid, Okla.; J. O. Walkup, Asso- 





ciated Refineries, Inc., Tulsa, Okla. 

District 3—U. D. Duncan, chairm: 
Gulf Oil Corp., Port Arthur, Tex.; R. 
Colquette, Root Petroleum Co., E] D 
do, Ark.; C. R. Eisler, Texas Co., Pi 
Arthur, Tex.; A. F. Fritchie, Stand. 
Oil Co. of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, | 
Lester M. Goldsmith, Atlantic Refin 
Co., Atreco, Port Arthur, Tex.; Guy 
Hess, Sinclair Refining Co., Houst: 
Tex.; Russell Holmsten, Republic Oil 
Refining Co., Texas City, Tex.; C. A 
Knight, Magnolia Petroleum Co., B« 
mont, Tex.; D. J. Kreager, Crown Cy 
tral Petroleum Corp., Houston, T: 
Gilbert Leach, J. S. Abercrombie ( 
Sweeney, Tex.; P. M. Robinson, Sov 
port Petroleum Co., Texas City, Tex.; 
E. H. Roy, Cities Service Refining Corp., 
Lake Charles, La.; S$. B. Schapiro, Pan 
American Refining Corp., Texas City, 
Tex: Dr. E. F. Voss, Humble Oil and 
Refining Co., Baytown, Tex.; L. J. Walsh, 
Eastern States Petroleum Co., Houston, 
Tex.: R. P. Wood, Pure Oil Co., Neder- 
land, Tex. 

District 5—Basil Hopper, chairman, 
Union Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles, 
Cal.: R. R. Bacon, Shell Oil Co., Inc., 
San Francisco, Cal.; F. J. Fontana, 
Richfield Oil Corp., Wilmington, Cal.; 
L. W. Friedman, Mohawk Petroleum 
Corp., Bakersfield, Cal.; O. E. Liddell, 
Wilshire Oil Co., Norwalk, Cal.; A. S. 
Patrick. Texas Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; 
E. K. Schulze, Standard Oil Co., of Cal- 
ifornia, San Francisco, Cal.; R. C. Wheel- 
er, General Petroleum Corp., Los An- 
geles, Cal.; P. H. Woods, Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co., Associated, Cal 








REQUIRED FOR 
SEVERAL THOUSAND 
NEAR 


and 45 years of age. 


present employer. 


in confidence. 








ASSISTANT TO PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT 
MODERN 
EMPLOYEES SITUATED 
PHILADELPHIA, 


ASSISTANT TO 
PRODUCTION 
SUPERINTENDENT 


The man required should preferably be between 35 
He must possess vigor, initiative 
and be able to supervise and direct others. 
ence in actual production work and the handling of 
raw materials, stores, shipping, etc., together with 
some knowledge of factory 
routine would be recommendations. 


This plant is largely engaged in important war 
work but presents a good opportunity for a permanent 
post-war position in a growing organization. 
do not apply if you are at present engaged in war 
work at your highest level of skill or do not have 
reason to believe you could secure release from your 


Applications should give full record of education 
and experience and will be acknowledged and treated 
(Address Box No. 914) 


PLANT HAVING 


MAN TO ACT AS 


Experi- 


accounting and office 


Please 
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Rusr, the Invisible Saboteur, threatens America’s war effort with its con- 
stant assault on the machines of war and industry. By its attack, Rust can ruin an aircraft 
engine, wreck a tank, spoil a precision instrument, even shut down a refinery. Rust-Ban 
stops this sabotage. 


In the Rust-Ban line of protective coatings are products for fine machined parts or heavy 
structural steel, aircraft engines or gasoline storage tanks, shell cases or drilling bits. 
Whatever your rust problem is, chances are there is a Rust-Ban product that can solve 


i. For more information write your nearest Rust-Ban marketer. 


RUST-BAN is sold: In New York and New England by Colonial Beacon Oil Co., New York City * In 
Pennsylvania by Standard Oil Co., of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. * In New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina by Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, New York City * In Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennessee by Standard Oil 
Company of Louisiana, New Crleans, La. * In Texas by Humble Oil & Refining Company, Houston, Texas 

* % In Cklahoma, Colorado, lowa (west of Des Moines), Nebraska and Kansas and parts of Missouri by 
The Carter Oil Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma * In Kentucky, Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Mississippi by 
Standard Oi! Company (Ky.), Louisville, Kentucky * In Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Cregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming by Gilmore Oil Company, Los Angeles, Cal. *& In 
Chio by Standard Oil Company (Ohio), Cleveland, Ohio. * In other states, Alaska and Hawaiian Islands 
by Penola, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. * In Canada by Imperial Oil Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


RUST-BAMN_— First Line of Defense Against Rust 
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Get Local Need Rating 
For Truck Drivers, 
Distributors Urged 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Warning that the 
manpower pinch in local distribution of 
fuel oil, gasoline and other 
products will tighten with the 
of winter, ODT on Aug. 30 formally 
urged local distributors in labor shortags 
areas to take the necessary steps to have 
their activities declared “locally needed” 
by the Manpower Commission. 

Warning that cold homes will result 
next winter if local deliverers of fuel oil 
are unable to restaff their fleets, ODT 
officials pointed out that during the 
slack summer months many tank truck 
drivers and mechanics take other work 
Many are now working for war produc- 
tion plants. 

Activities of motor carriers in the lo- 
cal delivery field, ODT explained, are 
not included on the WMC “essential” 
list, but procedure has been established 
by which the operations of groups of 
distributors in labor shortage markets 
may be declared “locally needed”. 

Such a declaration gains for them 
the assistance of WMC in recruiting, 
training, and program stabilization, but 
entitles the employes of the carriers 
to no specific draft deferment. How- 
ever, a worker in a “locally-needed” ac- 
tivity may be deferred if his local Se- 
lective Service Board decides that he is 
needed. 

ODT spelled out procedure as_ fol- 
lows: 

“In order to be eligible for this classi- 
fication, local distributors of petroleum 
products must conform with operating 
standards agreed upon by ODT, WMC, 
and the Petroleum Administration for 
War. These standards, in general, are 
compliance with ODT and PAW 
servation orders affecting the 
tors.” 

ODT officials urged operators in labor 
shortage areas to apply as a group to 
the local WMC director for designation 
as “locally-needed”. He will refer to 
the agencies’ industry advisory commit- 
tees to learn whether the distributors are 
conforming with the established operat- 
ing standards. If the majority of the 
group are conforming, the ODT 
PAW district managers will so 
to the WMC area director 


petroleum 
irrival 


COl- 


distribu- 


and 
certify 
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Little Big Inch 59 Percent Complete 


966 Miles of Pipe for Products Line Already in the Ground; 
May Be Finished by Jan. 1 But Some Bottlenecks May Appear 


NPN News Buresu 
WASHINGTON—While the spotlight 
has been trained on construction and 
completion of the Big Inch during the 
last few months, ‘ts brother, 
the 20-in. products pipeline from Texas 
to New York has gone almost unnoticed. 
Today it is 59% complete; 966 miles 
of pipe have been put in the ground out 
of a total of 1639 miles, and on the 
southwestern leg of Norris City, Ill., 627 
miles of pipe have been laid along this 
§34-mile stretch. This 
100 miles of gathering pipe in the 
Beaumont - Port Arthur Tex., 
Construction, therefore, to Norris 
City is about 75% complete with all 
pipe expected to be in the ground by 
Sept. I, 
receipt of all the component parts, large 
and small, that it will take to make the 
project finally tick. Completion to the 
East Coast is expected by Jan. 1, 1944. 


younger 


includes about 


Houston - 


area, 


contingent, of course, on orderly 


Valves May Cause Delay 

All pumps and motors have been lined 
up, as well as transformers and switch- 
However, 2 bottlenecks PAW 
officials fear are 20-in. gate valves and 
check Last gate 
valves are expected between Sept. 15 
and Oct. 1, The check valve “fly-in-the- 
ointment” cropped up on Aug. 26, when 
notified PAW that he 
would not be able to meet his produc- 
tion schedule. PAW officials went right 
to work part of the 
valve order to other manufacturers. 

It has been emphasized to NPN that 
no absolute date can be set for initial 
operation of the 20-inch line, all the way 
to the East, or into Norris City, 


ing gear. 


valves. deliveries on 


a manufacturer 


farming out gate 


even 





Size of the Big Inch caught the public’s 
imagination, drew attention away from 
Big Inch’s little brother 





difficulties 
obta:nin, 
These may sometimes b 
certain bolts or nuts; insignificant whe 
considered by themselves but of _ firs { 
importance when taken as part of th 
whole project. As one PAW official ex 
pressed it: “We find our best estimate 
are just a Little bit off because of thes 
unforeseen snags.” 
Some Facts and Figures 

The same thing can be said for com 
pletion and full operat‘on of the Big 
Inch into the New York Harbor area 
Several small leaks have occurred dur 
ing the past few weeks which have d 
laved the oil flow into New York storage 
tanks, and best explained as acts of God 
No one will question that the best pipe- 
line bra‘ns in the country designed and 
built the world’s biggest oil pipeline. 


because of the unexpected 
which continually 
critical items. 


arise on 





Here are a few facts and figures on 
the 20-incher: 20-in. in diameter; wall 


With 


thickness, 5/16”; total steel tonnage, 4 
275,000; line-fill all the way to New moa 
York, 3,000,000 bbls.; pumping capacity, day | 


235,000 b/d on gasoline, 


kerosine, 


10% less on 


20% less on heater or 


prod 


and 


d‘stillate oil; 29 pumping stations; cost built 
about $75,000,000 and financed by De- adju: 
fense Plants Corp., RFC subsidiary: : 

pumping stations 54 miles apart; ana it ‘SS 


will be operated by War Emergency 
Pipelines, Inc., for the account of De- 
fense Supplies Corp., another RFC sub- 
sidiary. 

Pump Stations Frequent 


Pump stations will be bu‘It along the 
same as those on the 24-in. line. 
Each station will 
hooked in series. 


lines 
consist of 3 units 
Each unit will include 
an electrical-centrifugal pump. Each 
electric motor in a unit will have voltage 
of 2300, 3600 rpm and 1250 HP. Total 
horsepower on the pipeline, 
will be about 109,000. 


Pump stations will operate 


therefore, 


on difter- 
ent pressures, but “normal” will be about 
30 Ibs. on the suction side and 750 Ibs 
on discharge side. will be 
automatic <n operation, as on the big 
inch, with various forms of safety con- 


They semii- 


trols for high pressure and low suction, 
and high and low voltages. 

Any estimation of operation cost pet 
bbl. of product is problematical becaus¢ 
of amortization, line capacity, product 
carried and other factors. But on the 
basis of full capac’ty (235,000 b/d) and 
a 5-year amortization plan (a very short 
period, it was emphasized), the operat 
range would be 
per bbl. 





between 32c to 3% 


The line will not be a common car 
but rather a “public” carrier, a PA 
official observed to NPN. The same ¢ 
panies will participate in operation of 
carrier as do in the Big Inch now 
it will not be confined to any grou] 


companies. It might be summed up 
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Jn the joh 
dependably 


he clock around 


ELL 7zae 


With time out only for gassing and greasing, this 
modern equipment performs dependably day in and 
day out—assuring on-time delivery of vital petroleum 
. Heil Trailerized Tanks are designed and 
built to avoid loss of time for repairs and troublesome 
adjustments—to minimize delays and expense. Frame- 
less tank and running gear, all in one, reduce dead 


products. . 








TANKo 





weight and lower center of gravity, improving road 
safety. Deadweight saving increases payload up to 
100 gallons over conventional trailer tanks, without 
increasing axle loading — and still retains strength 
equal to that of a 24-inch I-beam .. . If expanding 
your Trailerized equipment will perform essential 


war service, file a PD 310 application immediately ... 
T-71 


Write, phone, or wire today for complete information. 


ont COAL & ON Co, 
wADISON. WISCONSIN: 
FAIRCHILD 46 


overnment-authorized program for third and fourth 
iarters includes the following Heil Trailerized 
anks: 4000, 4200, 4500, 5000 gal. and larger single 
le; 5000 gal. tandem axle; 8000 or 8500 gal. trains. 


Sh MBER 1, 1943 





THE HEIL co. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
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way: it will be government owned and 
operated for the public and utilized at 
the direction of PAW to obta'n max- 
imum transportation efficiency. 

PAW is not worried about supplying 
the line, but there will naturally have 
to be many changes in operating sched- 
ules depending upon supply de- 
mand of the products. Military demand, 
it was po‘nted out, will have a great 
deal of bearing on what moves through 
the line. Present plan is to start opera- 
tion of the line with distillate oil 
kerosine and only with alternate pump- 
ing stations. Gasoline will first 
through the line at about 165,000 b/d 
Aviation gasoline, too, will move through 
in large quantities after a time. 


and 


and 


move 


Altogether, about 15,500 workers have 
been employed on construction of both 
the Big Inch and the products line, not 
counting about 1000 W.E.P.L. officials 
and employes. A between 
workers each line is 
As the 24-in. pipeline has crept nearer 
and nearer to its eastern 
of workers have transferred to construc- 
tion on the smaller line. Total numbe1 
of 15,500 was a peak, it was pointed 
out, and is probably than that at 
present, 


breakdown 


on not possible. 


goal, gangs 


less 


Tank Farms Listed 


Tank farms will be spaced along the 
Little Big Inch as Baytown, 
Tex., 12 tanks with a total capacity of 
660,000 bbls.; Beaumont, Tex., 20 tanks 
with a total capacity of 1,000,000 bbls.; 
Norris City, Ill. (transferred from Big 
Inch storage), 15 tanks, 1,200,000 bbls. 
total capacity and Linden, N. J., 12 tanks 
with a total capac'ty of 960,000 bbls. 


follows: 


Pro and con discussion of which leg 
of the line, the East or West, should be 
built first, hit the limelight the end of 
last February before a Senate investigat- 
ing committee with these points at issue: 
Effect on East Coast shortage, possible 
future “monopolistic” tendencies the pipe- 
line might inspire, postwar adjustments 
within the oil industry, and possible un 
of midwestern 


balancing competitive 


conditions. 

A report had been filed early in Feb- 
ruary with PAW by Frank Ph’llips, then 
District 2 general chairman, contending 
first segment of the pipeline should be 
built from Illinois to the East Coast 


Predictions Come True 


At the Senate hearing, Maj. J. R 
Parten, PAW transportation director, and 
C. R. Musgrave, vice-president of Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co. and a member of the 
District 2 transportation committee, pre- 
sented the arguments for each side 

PAW’s to build the 
western section first was based on traffic 
information from the 
Amer'can Railroads and 
authorities doubted 
roads could handle increased traffic they 
will receive this coming fall from war- 
oil plants. 
then, would 


decision south 
Association — of 
ODT. Some 


southwestern _ rail- 


Eastern railroads, it was said 


be handling 850,000 b/d 
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with southwestern section in 
and they had already proved they could 
do it. 

The southwestern leg, PAW pointed 
yut, would increase net eastern deliveries 
by 110,000 b/d because of shorter rail 
And, by 1944, District 2 would be 
needing transportation to bring in out- 
side crude and m‘d-western gasoline sur- 
plus would be dissipated by this coming 
fall when the products pipeline starts 
PAW’s prediction on_ these 
points have certainly become facts. Dis- 
trict 2 is in desperate need of crude and 
PAW is now having a hard time putting 
hands on gasoline supplies in the area. 


operat.on, 


trip. 


operation. 


Another factor in PAW’s decision was 
the fact that freight costs for transport- 
ing line fill for the eastern section would 
be $1,500,000 and take tank cars away 
from the East Coast run. 


Build Kentucky Gathering Line 
NPN News Bureau 
TULSA 15-mile 
gathering system by the Oklahoma Pipe 
Line Co., subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. 
! New Jersey, has begun in Kentucky 
to handle production from the Hitesville, 
Cairo and Robards fields and deliver it 
to the Owensboro-Ashland Pipe Line Co. 
at a point near Robards, Ky. A field 
pumping station in each pool will move 
crude and the company will build 
two 3000-bbl. tanks Ro- 
bards to facilitate delivery. 


- Construction on a 


the 


storage near 


Scan Natural ‘Gas’ Rail Rate 
Special to NPN 
DALLAS—Hearing will be held here 
Sept. 8 by Texas Section, Texas-Louisi- 
ina Freight Bureau, on shipper’s proposal 


6940-A-Tx to establish FOB Brecken- 
ridge rate of 14c per cwt. (0.924c per 
gal.) on shipments of natural gasoline 
from Arab, Olden and Arnat, Tex., to 


Ft. Worth. Mileage from Breckenridge 
is 122.6; from Olden, 101; Arnat, 
108.5, and from Arab, 111.3. 


from 









Colorado Stands Pat 
On Overload Fees 


Special to NI 
DENVER, Colo State Highw 
Engineer Charles D. Vail has return 
from Washington more determined th 
ever that trucks which exceed the leg 
of 18,000 Ibs. axle weight 
pay extra be barred from ( 
orado highways 
Mr. Vail was called to Washington 
Maj. Gen. Charles head of 
transport division of the Army, 
fused upon his return to tell of his « 


} 
sii 


limit 
fees or 


Gross, 


and 


versations with federal officials. 


Gen. Gross wrote Gov. Vivian | 
he has let it be known that the Colorad 
position is not unsound and _ that 


Army still approves the plan of issuing 
special trip permits for emergency 

than letting 
without supervision. 


rather overweight 


travel 


terial 


trucks 
Appeal to Governor 


Truckers have appealed to Gov. Vivian 
all state supervision of their 
loads. They contend that all that moves 
by truck in these days is war material 
whether consigned to the military 


to stop 


civilians. 

Thomas H. MacDonald, head 
Public Roads Administration, has notified 
Gov. Vivian that loads in excess of 18,000 
Ibs. at the axle should not be allowed 
to operate on highways of the state 

If Colorado should grant special | 
mits for heavier loads it is pointed out 
that Colorado poor po- 
sition to request more federal construc- 


would be In a 


tion and maintenance funds. 

State officials said gasoline transport 
trucks are chief offenders in the carry- 
ing of weights in of 18,000 Ibs. 
at the axle. 

When Engineer Vail started to ent 
the 
transports stopped coming to Colorado 
gasoline tor tarmers 


excess 


special fee provision, many of the 


and a shortage of 
and air fields was threatened. 

Many of the trucks of the large 
companies now carry axle loads 
cess of 22,000 lbs 


Xo 





Tank Car Hauls to East 


WASHINGTON—Tank car hauls of crude and products to East Coast averaged 


Decline Sharply 


NPN News Burea 1 


867,493 b/d for the week ended Aug. 21, compared with 928,716 b/d the preceding 


week. Total of 54 participating companies loaded 28,125 cars as follows: 

Allied 55 Gulf 3,031 Shotmeyer 2 
American Bitumuls 65 Hartol 126 Sinclair 09 
Amsco 172 Hess, Inc S Socony-Vacuum 911 
Arkansas Fuel Oil 81 Jenney Mnfg. Co 12 Southland 35 
Ashland Refining 121 Libby Oil 16 Southport 5 
Asiatic Petroleum 16 Pacific 31 S. O. California 8 
Atlantic Refining 3,012 Pan American 1,061 S. O. Kentucky i. 
James B. Berry Sons 14 Petroleum ( orp 138 S. O. New Jersey ge 
Chalmette 10 Petroleum Heat & S. O. Ohio a 
Cities Service 787 Power l States - 
Continental 252 Phillips 10 Sterling an} 
Crown Central 78 Premier 5 Sun 39 
Crown Petroleum ] Primrose 24 sate 226 
Daugherty 8 Pure 21 | ny Water 10 
Drake 16 Republic 185 Tiona B. 
Elk Refining 24 Roosevelt 5 Triangle 2" 
Freedom Oil 5 Royal Petroleum 912 United Refining 

Globe 50 Shell 1,112 White 
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IN A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS TO PROMOTE 
CONSERVATION OF THE TIRES ON AMERICA’S CARS. 
SPONSORED BY PETROLEUM INDUSTRY WAR COUNCIL 


NEW FACTS ON TIRES 
AFFECT ALL GASOLINE 
DEALERS - . . JEFFERS 


During the next 12 months you're going to 
have to service your customers’ tires like 
you have never serviced them before. 

Just read the letter at left from W. M. 
Jeffers, America’s Rubber Director! Read it 
carefully! Even those who use their cars for 
essential civilian driving are going to find it 
hard to get new tires for another 12 months. 

The solution is in your hands. It’s up to you 
to “conserve the largest rubber stock-pile in 
America today”—the tires on the cars of your 

customers. 
In the majority of cases, 
when a customer's tire goes, 
¥ ; he goes! You can keep him on 
the road .. . preserve your 
business, by seeing to it that 
his tires get the best of care, 
and when necessary, are re- 
capped. For a tire that's worn 
beyond the re-capping state is 
a lost customer for you! It's 
not only good business to keep 
‘em rolling, it’s one of the 
most patriotic duties, that 
you as an American citizen, 
can perform. 


rs, »° inte Get started on your part of this 
stone EPPING POm not ws " 
. recePr yt c® nation-wide “Save the Carcass 
4 ’ 
orive campaign now. 


etroleum Industry War Council 


(CREATED BY THE PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATOR FOR WAR) 


Product Conservation Sub-Committee 











New Jersey Standard 
Asks Crude Rise, 
Hits at Subsidies 


NPN News Bureau 
ceiling for 


NEW YORK—A 


oil to assure “adequate supplies 


higher 
crude 
of oil, however long the war may last,” 
is advocated by the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey in an editorial which will 
appear in the forthcoming issue of the 
company publication, “Lamp.” 


The company expressed the belief that 
the recommendation of PAW Ickes for 
the price increase is sound, comparing 
the plight of some small oil producers 
with a store-keeper who is selling his 
merchandise at a profit on its cost to him 
but not at high enough price to replace 
his inventory. “The small producer is be- 
ing forced to liquidate his business,” the 
editorial says. 


Standard insists that the situation can- 
not be met by importation of ol, and 
calls the argument that a price rise would 
be inflationary “beside the point.” 

The text of the editorial follows in 
part: 

CRUDE OIL PRICES 


On April 7, 1943, the Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator for War recommended to the 
Director of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration an increase of 35¢ per barrel in 
the price of crude oil. In due time OPA 
rejected the recommendation. Subse- 
quently the recommendation was repeated 
by PAW and again rejected by OPA. 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey ) 
believes the recommendation by Petro 
leum Administrator Ickes is sound. Our 
views are clearly summarized in a state- 
ment published by a member of our 
board in July, 1941: 


“To serve their primary function 
of balancing supply with demand, 
crude oil prices must not only return 
full costs plus a reasonable profit to 
the efficient producer; they must also 
offer an additional reward to stimu- 
late exploration sufficiently to main- 
tain adequate reserves. High prices 
increase the volume and efficiency of 
exploration; low prices stifle explora- 
tion. Over the last decade average 
prices for crude oil have been much 
lower than for the preceding 10 
years and lower even than the aver- 
age over the life of the industry. 
Under these circumstances no one 
should be surprised to learn that 
over this same recent period discov- 
ery of new oil fields has also lagged 
and fallen below its average level 
for the previous decade. Crude oil 
prices have been too low to sup- 
port the required activity in wild- 
catting. ... 


“Crude oil prices have increased 
over recent years but the increase has 
been moderate and a further in 
crease is required if oil-finding ac- 
tivity is to be stimulated. The lag 
in the response of wildcatting to 
price increase should be borne in 
mind. The high average prices 
for the early 1920’s had their effect 
only in the late 1920’s. If it is de 
sired to increase discoveries in the 
vears 1943 to 1945 the price stimulus 
ought to be applied now. If no ac- 
tion is taken until more oil is need- 








PRODUCTION 


be AAS 
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ed, scarcity may ensue before the ac- 
tion has become effective. 


Today our nation has reached the point 
anticipated in the foregoing quotation 
where “more oil is needed”; and _ still 
there has been no significant increase in 
crude oil prices. 


In opposition to Mr. Ickes’ recom- 
mendation it has been asserted that no 
“extra incentives are needed to stimu- 
late production.” In support of this 
view it is declared that “profits of most 
oil-producing companies are the highest 
in years.” If this statement were true 
it would still be beside the point. The 
point is that the small oil producer is 
being forced to liquidate his — busi- 


hess. 


It is naively suggested that all ow 
troubles will vanish if we simply “import 
more oil from South American countries.” 
This suggestion ignores one sinister fact, 
the submarine. We are a nation at war. 
Our very life depends on oil; oil here on 
the home front as well as on the battle 
front. We all know that the flow of im- 
ported oil can be paralyzed over night; 
it has been paralyzed for months on end 
within the last year. Our company owns 
extensive oil-producing properties — in 
South America and for many years we 
have brought into this country  sub- 
stantial imports of oil from South Amer- 
ica. We believe this policy on our part 
serves the best interests of our own 
country as well as of our neighbors in 
South America. But we would never 
advocate that our country, in time of 
war, should depend on imports over 
enemy-infested waters for oil, a veritable 
“sinew of war.” 


Mr. Ickes’ critics charge that the in- 
rease he recommends would open wider 
“the gates to inflation.” This charge is 
debatable but to refute it is hardly per- 
tinent; again the argument is beside the 
point. We are at war and certain as- 
pects of war are by their very nature 
inflationary. Germany has learned that 
oil, for example, is indispensable to war, 
whatever the cost. 


Finally Mr. Ickes’ critics offer 
medicine of their own to cure our sick 
oil-finding industry. They would have 
Uncle Sam pay a subsidy in the form of 
a premium price for oil produced from 
new wells; and they would supplement 
this lure with government loans to cover 
part of the cost of drilling new wells 
Government loans and subsidies are the 
devices of a regimented economy: they 
are not the way of democracy. More- 
over every experienced oil man knows 
that the proposed treatment will not cure 


some 


(Continued on P. 36) 


Humble Geologists Draw Blank 
In Florida Deep Test Well 
NPN News Bureau 

HOUSTON—Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. of Houston, is drilling a deep test 
on a million-acre lease which it pur 
chased several years ago near Sunniland 
in Collier County, Florida. So far, how 
ever, no oil has been found, althoug! 
there was a small stain when cores take: 
between 9800 feet and 9848 feet wer 
tested with ether. 

H. T. Barrow, vice-president in charg 
of geologic, lease and scouting depart 
ment of Humble, reports that the cor 
were hard, of tight lime of the lows 
Cretaceous age, and of practically n 
porosity. As a safety-first measure they 
made a drill-stem test, but recovered 
neither oil, gas, nor water. This hx 
thinks is due to lack of porosity. Thx 
hole is being deepened, but no plans are 
vet being considered for further drilling 

Some weeks ago it was reported that 
the Humble had found a good showing 
of oil in this hole. 





Test Well for Colorado 
Special to NPN 

DENVER — Colorado’s newest oil 
test well will be drilled at Clark 
Lake, three miles northeast of Wel- 
lington in Larimer County, it has 
been announced. Equipment now is 
on its way from Casper, Wyo. 

The well will be put down by the 
Amerada Petroleum Corp. of Tulsa, 
Okla., which has been gathering leases 
for the last five years. 

The test will be near the Fort Col- 
lins-Wellington Field and will be the 
first drilling 
Collins area in 15 vears. 


operation in the Fort 











Gulf Buys East Texas Wells 
NPN News Bureau 
rULSA The Gulf Oil Corp. has 
purchased an undivided one-half inter- 
est in 12 producing wells of Gregg Coun- 
ty, East Texas, from the Great Plains 
Oil Co. here for $500,000 cash. Gross 
base allowable was reported at 252 b/d 

The wells are from 8 to 12 years old 


Cass County Tract Is Transferred 

NPN News Bureau 

HOUSTON—Grubb & Hawkins, Hous 

ton independents, have announced the 

purchase of all holdings of Rogers Lacy 

in the Kildare field, Cass County, Texas 
The consideration was not announcs 
The trade includes 421 acres on w 


producing wells and on 


there are five 
test drilling. 


Texas-Midcontinent To Meet 
Special to PN 
FT. WORTH—The Texas-Mid- 
nent Oil & Gas Assn. will hold its 24th 
annual meeting here Oct. 13-14, accord- 
ing to Association President George 5.” 
telle of Houston. 
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The photograph above was taken after a Jap- 


anese bombing attack on an oil and gasoline 


supply base in New Guinea. The men are 


working fast to save every gallon they can of 


the precious fuel. 


These men know how vital gasoline is in 
modern war; and so do the men who filled and 
shipped those drums. Thousands of miles 


away, the drums were sealed with Tri-Sure 





in 


Closures — sealed to make sure the contents 
would be safe from rain, dust and sabotage 


wherever they were shipped or stored. 


Where no chances can be taken with oil and 
gasoline, where every drop in every drum has 
to be good, you will find Tri-Sure Closures on 
guard. Where fast planes are flying, where 
powerful tanks are rolling, and where good gas- 


oline is flowing, you will find they ARE there. 


re 


CLOSURES 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


TRI-SURE PRODUCTS LIMITED, ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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By R. D. Rogers* 


HE COST OF REDISTRIBUTING 
gasolines from bulk plants and water 
terminals to reseller accounts and com 
mercial customers, even with the most 
efficient trucking system, represents a 
Very Size able percentage of gasoline mal 
keting costs. That the costs of such oper- 
ations can be mater‘ally reduced, and 
improved service rendered at the same 
time to its customers, has been proved 
by the experience of the Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co., eastern division, 
which carries on direct marketing opera- 
tions in the 12 northeastern states and 
the District of Columbia. 
The results achieved enabled Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co. to meet two 
wartime problems most effectively: 


1.—It has been able to carry on its 
truck deliveries of gasoline with the 
minimum of manpower, and to con- 
serve to a maximum degree the use 
of motor fuel, tires, as well as truck 
repair and replacement parts, and 


2—It was able, promptly, and with 
practically no disruption, to switch a 
sizeable number of its fleet un‘ts to 
transport work, when the Office of 
Defense Transportation called for the 
elimination of tank car movements 
under 200 miles. This conversion op- 
eration, together with the employ- 
ment of additional outside contract 
haulers, permitted the eastern div sion 
of Tide Water Associated to release 
within a very short period, over 90% 
of its tank cars for bringing to the 
Eastern Seaboard of additional crude, 
heating oils and gasolines. 


Launched Plan 1934 


A program to achieve material econ 
omes in the distribution of its gasolines 
was developed and launched by Tide 
Water Associated in 1934. Careful study 
of this problem had indicated that suc- 
cessful attainment of the objectives re 
quired the adoption and carrying out of 
five essential principles of operation, as: 


I—Sound and efficient central:zed ad 
ministration of the entire truck fleet op- 
eration. 


9 4 
2—Svstematic maintenance of all au 


_ ®Manager of Operations, Sales Department, 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co 
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tomotive equipment, with complete re- 
sponsibility vested in an Automot-ve 
Section reporting to centralized admin- 


istration headquarters. 


3—Intelligent development and selec- 
tion of trucks and automotive equipment. 


{—Simple but effective system to pro- 
vide efficient use of trucking equipment 
in field operations, and 


5S—Proper development and use of 
system of cost controls and records of 


performance. 


No program of this character can be 
carried through effectively without full 
and complete understanding of the prob- 
lem by the senior management of any 
company engaged in marketing opera- 
tions, and its sustained support. 


Centralized Administration 


Without a responsible centralized ad- 
ministration, maximum effective opera- 
tion cannot possibly be obtained with a 
scattered fleet of truck units of varying 
capacity, speed, make and design, and 
with changing sales volumes in various 
sales areas. Its importance is particular- 
ly vital in connection with current truck 
replacement programs, the assignment of 
new large and modern units to points 
that will produce the greatest investment 
returns, as well as the reassignment. of 
vehicles from one sales distribution area 
to another with the advent of new and 
larger replacement units or with fluc- 
tuations in delivery volumes. 


The centralized headquarters group 
must also initiate and be currently re 
sponsible for carrying through studies of 
new methods to improve maintenance; 
test work on tires, batteries, spark plugs, 
oil filters, safety devices and other im- 
portant truck accessory equipment, and 
keep the indiv:dual field units completely 
abreast of all such new developments. 


Fleet unit replacements must be stud- 
ied and initiated by the centralized au- 
thority, based on the relative perform- 
ance records and costs of operation 
in order to hold to an economic mini 
mum the yearly reinvestment of de- 
prec.ation reserves consistent with high 
quality and efficient service, as well as 
low maintenance and economic delivery 


costs 


Proper maintenance of each unit. of 
a truck fleet not only results in reducing 




















A modern 3000-gal. gasoline di- 

rect-delivery truck discharging 

through meter equipped with du- 
plicator at reseller account 


the cost of labor as well as repair a 
replacement material involved, but. it 
creases the service factor of each unit 
thereby decreasing the number of unit 
required to properly carry out the fle 
delivery assignments and the total cap 
tal investment required. 


In 1934 Tide Water Associated’s east 
ern division adopted the system of “pri 
ventive maintenance” for its trucking 
Heet, which had been developed to such 
an efficient degree by its western di 
sion. 

Th’s system provides a method of pri 
venting or reducing mechanical failures 
by inspection of and necessary maint 
nance work and lubrication service 
certain operating parts at specific mil 
age intervals, rather than operating a 
unit until certain parts wear out or fail 


Instead of complete truck overhauls 
after varying intervals of operation, r 
quiring each truck to be laid up for con 
siderable periods depend:ng on the status 
and volume of work being carried on in 
one or more central repair shops, the 
“unit replacement method of recondition- 
ing” was placed into effect. Under this 
system complete engines, transmissions, 
d fferentials, electrical systems, etc., ar 
replaced, when and as required, directly 
at the point of regular usage. 


By replacing units of a truck as 
needed, based on information currently 
revealed by “preventive maintenance” 
inspections, lost time of a truck traveling 
to a central repair shop is el:minated and 
the efficiency of the truck unit is main- 
tained more nearly at par, at all times, 
thus not only improving its service factor 
but its overall economy in operation. 


The new program of maintenance also 
included the use of carefully selected 
contract garages, when the number of 
truck units in operation at any one bulk 
plant represented less total maintenanc 
work than the full time of one truck 
mechanic. The mechanical work cur- 
rently performed and the truck mainte 
nance records prepared by such garages, 
on our standard automotive record forms, 
are regularly inspected and checked by 
the traveling automotive supervisor re- 
sponsible for the maintenance work at 
our own bulk plant repair shops in tli 


same general area 


Cut Maintenance Cost 40% 


The improved system of truck mai 
nance outlined above has fully justified 
its adoption by the fact that average cos 


of maintenance for the 5-year pe! 
1937-1941 decreased 40% per gallon 
delivered under same costs for 1955 
1934. In addition, the improved set 
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tor of our truck fleet has been in part 
ponsible for the decrease in the num- 

of truck required for 
000,000 gals. of gasoline delivered, as 
wn in Table A. 


units each 


It is of interest to observe that the 
ults achieved by Tide Water Asso- 
ted Oil Co. in its development and 


f the prevent:ve maintenance plan 

so outstanding that in May of this 
r it issued and available to 
k fleet and bus operators in the East 
d Mid-West the “Veedol P. M. Plan’, 
detailed 
ipplication — of 


made 


ering the 
thods ot 


procedures and 
preventive 
ntenance to their trucks. This plan, 
ch tied in directly with the U. S. 
ruck Conservation Program of the Of- 








nl ot Detense 


ed enthusiastic 


Transportation, has re- 
reception, because it 

been the solution to many problems. 
In the past, the guiding principle in 
selection and assignment of trucks 
to any bulk plant has been one largely 
ittempted standardization—to the end 
that the largest number of trucks of the 


SATIN make, 


be grouped at a 


design and capacity would 
distribution 
indicated to us 
t this plan does not necessarily result 


specific 
point Experience has 


maximum trucking economies. 


In relatively stable marketing areas, 
the proper tank truck fleet today should, 


i effect, be “tailored” to meet the vari- 


. aS 


)btains Maximum Efficiency from Truck Fleet 


Rigid Supervision Under Centralized Control Permitted Full 


Utilization of Manpower and Equipment for War Emergency 


ous geographical conditions, which may 
vary considerably within the distribution 
limits of any large bulk plant; the num- 
ber, kind and location of accounts served; 
using the maximum sized trucks justified 
and permitted, with proper 
power units, tire sizes, gear and_ trans- 


equipped 


mission ratios to operate most effectively 
and efficiently. 
final 
given 


It is true, of course, that 
selections of new units for any 
recognize the 
flexibility ot! 
overall fleet 
Truck design must give proper regard 
to piping man:fold flow and the fact 
that, with large sizes of direct delivery 
units, delivery meters are absolutely es- 


local area must 


necessity for reasonable 


units within the area, 


sential, first, in order to reduce the num- 
ber of compartment bulkheads and there- 
by provide the greatest possible payload 
within the limits allowed by a state for 
load and axle lim'ts, 
permit maximum drops at accounts. 


and, second, to 


Effective Use of Trucks 


A gasoline tank truck should be oper- 
ated with the object of transporting this 
particular product, currently with the 
greatest practical pay load and at the 
lowest possible cost. The problem of 
achieving these results divides itself into 
two natural divisions: 

1—Operation of Truck Unit by Driver: 
A gasoline truck driver, properly trained 












and supervised, should, in addition to 
driving carefully, be guided by the fol- 
lowing sound performance standards, in 
order to get the 
from his unit: 


greatest productivity 

i. Time limit for loading truck. Some 
plants may require the installation of 
faster loading facilities, particularly as 
trucks Large 
may require truck loaders, who will load 


increase in size. plants 
the trucks while drivers are turning in 
cash, checks and delivery tickets. 

b. Maintain a proper average speed 
on an assigned route. A fair standard 
developed by having a 
supervisor ride the 


can be easily 
normally assigned 
truck, equipped with speed recorder, for 
a cycle of trips of four or five days 
over a particular delivery route. 

c. Rate of delivery trucks to 
underground tanks. A standard should 
be established per 100 gal. delivered. 

d. In addition to time allowed for 
actual delivery of gasoline (a driver 
should not leave his truck during the dis- 
charge period), an average standard time 
should — be 
driver for obtaining delivery receipts and 


from 


developed and allowed al 
picking up cash or checks. 
2.—Efficient Scheduling and Routing 
of Trucks: While a truck driver can con- 
tribute very considerably to the improve- 





ment of a given assigned route operation, 
the primary 
cent system of routing and scheduling 
of trucks rests with the local sales and 
operating supervisors. However, the su- 
pervisors at bulk distribution plants can- 
not carry out such assignments  intelli- 
gently or effectively unless and until they 


responsibility for an effi- 





This modern water terminal, equipped to receive by tanker or rail, from which point products are distributed by direct 
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delivery truck. transport truck. and in normal times, by tank car proved a big asset in Tide Water's program to reduce 
distribution costs. Note the large truck loading rack facilities to speed distribution of products by tank trucks 
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have been trained in this work by spec- 
ialists. 

To develop and 
routing of gasoline deliveries from any 
bulk plant requires three essential steps: 


Initial Study — This work requires 
numbering each account; locating it on 
i large scale distribution map showing 
streets and roads; determ‘ning 
tance from the bulk plant by the nearest 
practical route; analyzing from past rec- 


mainta:n genuine 


dis- 


its 


ords the average volumes purchased and 
the days of week such deliveries have 
been made; the capacity of underground 
tanks, well the 
rating. 


as as account's credit 


Revised Delivery Schedules and Routes 
—With this basic data in hand, new and 
more efficient routes be up, 
based upon intelligent and logical group- 
ing of accounts to permit the lowest 
miles per 1000 gal. delivered, after ar- 
ranging for a reduced number of deliv- 
eries and larger single drops to the ma- 
jority of accounts. Making of larger and 
less frequent drops at accounts may re- 
quire larger underground storage capac- 
ity and/or increased credit limits. Either 
of these can be properly justified and 
secured by presentation of trucking sav- 
ings to be developed. 


can set 


The sales supervisors must, of course, 
be responsible for securing approval of 
the accounts to any change in delivery 
days or a reduction in number of deliv- 
eries and increased volume drops. Based 
on our experience, proper presentation 
of the problem has, in practically every 
obtained promptly the 
cooperation of the account or customer, 


case, complete 


with the improved delivery program 

Continued Maintenance of Efficient 
Routing—To maintain maximum efticient 
routing requires careful analysis of daily 
and weekly performance records of de- 
liveries to accounts by the local super- 
visor in charge of truck operation, as 
well as adjustments in routing where 
new accounts are obtained, accounts are 
lost, or changes in volumes at accounts. 
In areas having rather severe seasonal 
volume fluctuations, complete new rout- 
ing schedules must be made up twic 
each year. 

It is obvious that with such a system 
in operation Tide Water Associated Oil 
Co. was well prepared to currently and 
efficiently adjust its trucking operations 
to meet the changes in volume deliveries 
brought about, first, by general wartime 
conditions, which closing of 
certain accounts due to shortage of man 
power and increased deliveries to wat 
contract jobs, and later by the introduc- 


involved 





A new 5000-gallon direct delivery semi-trailer truck unit, representing one of a 
group of such distribution units recently added to Tide Water's fleet 


tion of rationing of gasoline for civilian 


use 


Cost Controls and Records 


lo obtain economies in the operation 
of any phase of any business requires not 


only the maintenance of accurate detailed 


cost records, but current control stand- 
ards of performance as well. 

The most important record to develop 
und maintain is, of course, the one show- 
ing the cost per gallon delivered in the 
various sales areas. Such costs must not 
mly guide the sales department in es- 


of 


plated business, but must indicate cur- 


timating value present and contem- 


rently the plants requiring concentrated 
work and study to improve costs. 


On the other hand, economic costs 
cannot be obtained or maintained unless 
definite control performance standards 


ire developed and placed in the hands 
of the field operators who, from day to 
be able to the 
performance figures the 


day, should compare 


actual with 


standards set. 


Our experience has proven that the 
three “key” performance figures, which 
an readily be made available currently 
the field operators, and upon which 


to 
the 


tribution depends, are 


1—Miles run per 1000 gallons delivered 


true efficiency of gasoline truck dis- 


Gallons dropped per delivery stop, 
and 
3—Gallons delivered per driver hour 
Chart 
ment in these three performance factor 


A shows the gradual improve- 


in our gasoline trucking operations fon 
the 1934 through 1941. Index 
figures 1942 are included be 


period 


fo1 


not 


Table A—Index Showing Improvements in Connection with Truck Deliveries of 
Gasolines by Tide Water Associated Oil Co., Eastern Division 
Miles Run Gallons Gallons No. of Tank Number Cost per Gal. 
per Delivered Delivered Trucks per of Delivered 
1000 Gal. per per Base Volume Bulk by 
Delivered Stop Driver Hour Delivered Plants® Truck 
1934 100. 100 100 100. 100. ; 
1935 100.9 100 108.3 76.4 104.3 100. 
1936 91.2 113.9 121.7 70.1 103.4 93.3 
1937 79.6 127 135.7 63 100. 81.7 
1938 72.7 140.4 140.9 58.8 99.1 81.7 
1939 68.5 145.9 144.6 65.8 97.4 81.7 
1940 66.2 152.5 146.8 63 95.7 80 
1941 63.4 160.8 150.8 63.7 94 81.7 
°__§9. in 1942 











of the abnormal effect 
operations as a direct result of gasol 
rationing the served 
marketing operations. 

We 


figures 


Cause on SU 


in areas by 
have also indicated on Chart A 
reflecting the 
trucking costs per gallon delivered tyr 
1935 through 1941. The total reduct 
indicated, of 18.3%, has been achieved 
in the face of gradual but material 
labor well 


improvement 


creases in rates, as as ad- 
vancing costs for materials over this 
period. 

The index figures showing the relat 


number of trucks required for the de] 
ery of a base volume of gasoline refl 
not only the 
older and smaller truck units with larg 
but the favorable effect 
reduced time out for repairs, as 
efficient of trucks thr 
improved routing and assignment 

It be emphasized that w 
our program and policy has provided ! 
the 
retired, with the largest (and more «¢ 


gradual replacement 


units, also 


as more use 


should 


gradual replacement of units, to 


units justifiable as well as per 


bas 


nomical 


missible under state laws — the 
of materially 
proved the overall performance of sma! 


and units still remaining 


plan operation has 


medium sized 


in service. 


With the gradual introduction of larg 
sized delivery trucks, up to and inc! 
ng 5000-gal. semi-trailer units, we 
able to greatly increase th 
radius of truck distribution f 
uur plants, with the consequent elim 


been 


NOMIC 


tion of high operating cost bulk pla 

This ot be 

tinued as more units of large cap 
added to the fleet 

Whik 


with gasoline 


program will, course, 


ire 


this article has dealt prim 
tank truck delivery op 
the fact that it r 
sents by far the largest part of truck 
with market 
operations, the principles discussed h 


tions, because of 


expense in connection 


in have been applied with equal suc: 
to deliveries of heating oil and pach 
goods. 

Tide Water Associated Oil Co 
made it a policy to make availabl 





its distributors improvements it has 
veloped in connection with trucking 
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@ It’s the ignorant men who make costly mistakes. Trained 
men don’t get hurt by small fires. Trained fire-fighters don’t 
let little blazes grow into big ones. 


The way to train workers in fire extinguishing is by 
demonstrating use of extinguishing equipment. Show how 
to handle real fires. Show how various types of extin- 
guishers are handled on different kinds of fires. 


Walter Kidde & Company has prepared a booklet — 
“How To Teach Fire-Fighting.” It tells how to stage a 
fast-moving, interesting, instructive fire class. Write for 
your plant’s copy. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
936 Main Street Belleville, N. J. 
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erations and to assist them, when they 
have requested, in order that they might 
apply such improvements effectively t 
their own individual operations 


Postwar Developments 


The development work carried on by 
our company, to improve the efficiency 
and economy of gasoline distribution by 
trucks—which work, we know, has been 
carried out along similar lines by many 
other marketing organizations—is in line 
with programs of the same nature con- 
ducted by all progressive concerns, re- 
gardless of their type or kind of business. 


Tide Water Associated Oil Co. has 
been engaged in the study and develop- 
ment of additional new and improved 
methods of product distribution and it 
confidently anticipates that it will be 
able to place into effect, in the postwar 
period, further improvements of an im- 
portant and economic character, which 
wartime restrictions on materials and 
equipment have forced it to temporarily 
delay. 


‘Good Neighbor’ 


Standard Calms Fears of N. J. 
Home Owners on Drilling 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—Some opposition by the 
residents of Harding Township, N. J., 
to the proposed drilling of an oil well 
there by the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, has brought reply from the com- 
pany that its project is largely contin- 
gent on its being “welcome to the com- 
munity”. 
Aug. 26: 


Standard said in a_ release 


“When we stated we would be in- 
terested in spending something over 
$100,000 to drill a test well at least a 
mile deep, provided Mr. Bishop  suc- 
ceeded in leasing a block sufficient to 
Warrant it, we assumed = such action 
would meet the approval of residents of 
the area. (See NPN Aug. 25, p. 36) 

It is not the desire of the com- 
pany, nor do we believe it is Mr. Bishop’s 
desire to create friction in the community 
Rather the intention has been to take a 
long chance of finding oil on the East 
Coast where it is especially needed. 

“Apprehension on the part of some 
property-owners may have arisen from 
misunderstanding ... . if oil were found 
in quantity to warrant its recovery, the 
development of the area would take into 
consideration the character of the neigh- 
borhood. As we would carry out such 
a development, it would actually en- 
hance the beauty of the landscape A 
number of oilfields now in existence, 
some of them developed by our com 
pany or by companies affiliated with 
us, demonstrate that this is not only pos 
sible but practical... . 


It is our desire to be only a 


‘good neighbor’ in any community” of 


which we are a part.” 
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“lll Just Fish and Play Some Golf," 
Says Benny Brown on Retirement 


HOUSTON — Full time devotion to 
his favorite hobby—golf—is planned by 
B. H. Brown who retired last month 
after 40 years of service with the Hum- 


ak 
~ >a 


. “ 





ble Oil and Refining Co. and associated 
companies. 

At the time of his retirement, Mr. 
Brown was manager of the marketing 


department, a position he has held sin 
1919. 

At a dinner attended by members 
the board of directors, members of th 
manufacturing committee, and all Hou 
ton office department heads, Harry ¢ 
Wiess, president of the Humble con 
pany, presented a 40-year service en 
blem to Mr. Brown. 

“He is an outstanding examp!‘e 
everything a Humble employe stands 
for,” Mr. Wiess said. 

Mr. Brown was born at Waxahach 
Tex., July 12, 1878. After attending 
St. Edward’s college, Austin, Texas 
and Bingham Military School, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., he came to Houston 
1894 to begin work in his father’s d 
partment store. 

He began his 43-year career in th 
oil business in 1900, when he joined 
the Southwestern Oil Co. Three years 
later John S. Bonner and Mr. Brown 
organized the Bonner Oil Co., whic! 
grew and flourished as a marketing 
ganization until its liquidation in 1919 
It was then that Mr. Bonner and M: 
Brown and other employes of that con 
pany came to the Humble organization 

Mr. Brown won the state amateur 
go'f championship in 1917. 

“I have no particular plans for the 
immediate future, except to play golf 
regularly and to hunt and fish with my 
friends whenever poss:ble,” he said 





WPB Eases Resale Regulation 
On Oil Well Equipment 


NPN News Bureau 

W ASHINGTON—Both used and hew 
equipment in the oil industry may now 
be sold by one operator to a supplier 
as intermediary prior to its resale to an- 
other petroleum operator, without a di- 
rect resale being involved, PAW an- 
nounced Aug. 25 with issuance of an 
amendment to P-98-c ky WPB 

Suppliers may now also purchase and 
accumulate odd-and-end lots of new and 
used oil country tubular goods from vari- 
ous operators and re-sell complete strings 
to other operators. Neither preference 
ratings nor controlled materials allot- 
ment numbers may be used or are re 
quired in purchasing or re-selling either 
used or new materials acquired from px 
troleum operators. 

However, new controll di rate rials ac 
auired by suppliers from mills or equip 
ment distributors under General Prefer 

ce Order M-21-b-2 or the field stocks 
of oil country tubular goods which ar 
now being established under WPB d 
rectives mav be sold on the basis of al 
lotment numbers, PAW said 

The newly-established field stocks of 


tubular goods, established to encourag 


wildcatting, require special allotment 
rumbers in addition and may not be 
sold until these special allotmert num 
bers, including the “FS” symbol ure ob- 


trined. 


Hope Construction Is Merged 
With Hope Natural Gas 


Special to NPN 

CLARKSBURG, W. Va.—The Hop 
Construction & Refining Co., Pittsburgh 
has been merged with the Hope Natural 
Gas Co. here, the merger becoming ef 
fective Sept. 1. 

No changes in management have re 
sulted from the merger and_ present 
warehouses will be maintained 

With the merger, Hope Construction s 
main plant at Hastings, W. Va. and ot! 
plants in the same state became the pro] 
erty of Hope Natural Gas. Empty 
cvlinders and empty tank cars, forme! 
the property of the Pittsburgh comp 
have been consigned to Hope Nat 
Gas Co., as of Sept. 1. All transp 
tion companies handling Hope Const 
tion & Refining products in West ‘ 
ginia have been instructed to substit 
the name Hope Natural Gas Co 


forms 
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Special to NPN 
CHATTANOOGA, Tenn. — Strong 
yposition to state diversion of automo- 
ive revenue and a demand for revision 
{ PAO 4 to require uniform hours of 
peration for all dealers were voiced 
resolutions adopted here Aug. 25 at 
‘emergency’ conference of the Ten- 
ssee Oil Men’s Assn. 
About 150 jobbers, dealers and major 
mmpany representatives attended the 
session and the chief speaker was Dr. 
John W. Frey, special assistant to 
PAW Ickes, who warned that there was 
» likelihood of an improvement in the 
gasoline supply for civilian use in the 
ear future. By 1945, Dr. Frey. said, 
uly 40% of the nation’s gasoline pro- 
duction will be needed by the military. 
Other speakers were H. L. 
Thatcher Oil Co., 
tlon president; 


Thatcher, 
Chattanooga, associa- 
Rex R. Byrne, president 


t the Tennessee Service Station Assn.; 
Lew W. Collins, executive secretary, 
lennessee Petroleum Industries Com- 
ittee; and Thomas R. Howse, district 
tileage ration officer for Tennessee. 
OPA 


Urge Road Fund Reserve 

Mr. Thatcher and Mr. Byrne spoke on 
vartime problems and accomplishments 
trom the jobber’s and dealer’s viewpoints 
vhile Mr. explained the 
rationing order and its mechanics. 
Mir. Collins’ 
nue to 


which 


Howse new 


diverting 
purposes, a 
interest with the 
urrent and pressing problem of station 


urs 


topic 
non-highway 


Was on 


subjec t shared 


ln their resolution on highway funds 
issociation pointed out that about 

20 of the state’s highway system and a 
irge portion of the supplementary road 
vstem are unimproved and declared 
in the past 11 $40,000,000 







years 






























Tennessee Assn. Hits PAO 4 


Urges Same Hours for All Stations at ‘Emergency’ Conference; 
Opposes Auto Tax Diversion, Hears Frey Warn of Shortages 


had been diverted from the highway 
fund to other purposes. 

Looking ahead to postwar reconstruc- 
tion the association requested that a 
reserve be set up in the highway fund 
to match federal road building grants 
following the war and advocated a con- 
stitutional amendment requiring — that 
“all automotive taxes and _ registration 
fees be used exclusively for the con- 
struction and maintenance of state roads 
and for the retirement of the state’s 
bonded debt as provided by law.” 

Oppose Staggering Hours 

Regarding station hours the confer- 
ence demanded “there should be fixed 
for each day a certain spread of 12 
consecutive hours, that the same hours 
for each day of the week should be fixed 
for all operators and that operators 
should stay open six days (any days 
they choose) in conformity with these 
prescribed hours and that no stagger- 
ing of hours or other incidences be con- 
sidered, but that the method of 
operation be confined to a 6-day opera- 


sole 


tion of service station operators, con- 
sisting of the same number of hours, 
beginning with and ending with the 


same hour of each and every day of 
their 6-day operation . . .” 

Dr. Frey pointed out that while war- 
time production of crude oil has  in- 
creased from 3,400,000 b/d before the 
war to 4,000,000 b/d and is constantly 
increasing the amount of civilian gaso- 
line that can be made from a barrel of 
crude continues to decrease. 

“Before the war 43% of a barrel of 
crude oil was made into gasoline, but 
is available for regular 
gasoline,” he said. 

“The potential regular gasoline in a 
barrel of crude oil is now being squeezed 


now only 25% 


Dr. John W. Frey 
(left), special as- 
sistant to Deputy 
PAW Davies, goes 
into a huddle with 
H. L. Thatcher, 
president of the 
Tennessee Oil 
Men’‘s Assn., at the 
“emergency” con- 
ference of Ten- 
nessee whole- 
salers and jobbers 
in Chattanooga 
August 25 





the Associations—__ 


The light fraction or 
component is now being used largely 
for the production of 100 octane avia- 
tion gasoline, for toluene (from which 
trinitrotoluene, or T N T is made), and 
for butadiene, a synthetic rubber com- 


from both ends. 


ponent. The heavy component is now 
being used in increasingly large quanti- 
ties for fuel for navy warships, ships of 
the merchant marine, and for diesel en- 
gines and other industrial uses. This 
leaves only about 25% of the barrel for 
making regular gasoline . . . 

“There just isn’t enough gasoline to go 
around. But I am convinced that if the 
people of the United States understand 
why they can’t get the gasoline they 
need and want — that their sons over- 
seas fighting this war depend upon it— 
they will be glad to make the sacrifice. 

“There seems to be an idea, generally 
prevalent in the South and in the Mid- 
west, that there is no shortage of gaso- 
line. I tell you now, officially, that 
there is a shortage of gasoline and _ this 
shortage is becoming steadily more 
acute.” 


Minneapolis Meeting 
Asks Uniform Hours 


Special to NPN 

MINNEAPOLIS—The American mo- 
toring public, in the opinion of a major- 
ity of Mid-west jobbers and distributors 
meeting here last week, can be educated 
to patronizing service stations at regular 
hours, thus eliminating the need for stag- 
gered hours of The group 
favored a mandatory order to have all 


operation. 


72-hour stations use the same hours, 
thus preventing some companies from 
opening special stations which would 


operate during the evening hours only. 


In one of the longest petroleum con- 
ferences in mid-west oil history, 100 job- 
bers and distributors “laid their cards on 
the table” before Hughes, Chi- 
cago, acting director of marketing for 
PAW. In addition to Mr. Hughes, PAW 
was represented by Henry W. Nankervis, 
chief of the facilities section; F. C. Won- 
derly, legal department; and R. L. Har- 
per, and R. E. Fitzgerald, petroleum 
marketing analysts. 


Ernest 


In a vote on continuation or discon- 
tinuation of PAQO-4, a tie reached 
and no further action was taken. The 
main theme of the arguments and dis- 


was 


cussions was getting the ideas of those 


attending the “grass roots” conference 
on how to modify and make PAO 4 
more workable. Mr. Hughes, during 


the morning session, stated that 80-90% 
of the dealers of the nation favor PAO-4 
but that he was interested in getting the 
ideas of the dealers present on how to 
make the order more effective. 

The consensus was that PAW. should 
permit a certain percentage of 24-hour 
stations in each town to sell all kinds of 
gasoline 168 hours of week in 
order to satisfy the needs of the armed 


Cac h 


forces and to handle all gasoline emer- 


gencies. 
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THE GAS RATIONED PUBLIC “*S"""" 


(Continued from P. 28) 


our trouble. Similar rewards have bee: 
tried repeatedly, and repeatedly they 
have failed. ... 


In the past the United States has pri 
duced more than 60% of the world 
crude oil. This is the joint achievement 


of many thousands of operators, larg 
and small, whose vigorous search for « 







pe POURED gS has been sustained over 2 generation: 
we oii \ Yoees A ON NET Pb st tins The —— feature - American 
Fi 4 hata oil-finding is the amazing number of wel 
} HOW can | Fs ro “AND \ we drill. Every “wildcatter“ believes 
¥ ESTLY GINE f Hy OREM HOW CAN # that oil exists beneath his location. Hy 
iy WON THEY i, $ | MANAGE T fF drills a well to test his theory however 
£ es wild the rest of us may consider it 
i” “EM wnat f 0 wa be. His wells are often “dry holes” but 






< NEED AND WANT? STAY IN BUSINESS? J from even the driest hole, the most dis- 


mal failure, he brings up riches of 





"Nitti! dic ygeeat anes “Te HN gs BPR Hy Tce wie® formation to add to our common store of 
ss knowledge on the whereabouts of oil in 

the earth. Drawing on this common 

store of knowledge, all of us are able ti 

MR. JOBBER, MR. DEALER — make each of our subsequent test wells 


HERE'S YOUR ANSWER! ee 


The fundamental factor in stimulating 
LUBRI-CAS exploration has always been a crude oil 

TRADEMARK price high enough to convince the small 
producer that it will be profitable to 
do a little exploring for new oil fields 


Crude oil prices are too low today t 
inspire that confidence. If 1926 be 
me taken as the year of parity prices, then 
crude oil prices are far below parity 


Yet oil-finding costs mount higher and 
higher. 








() ACTUALLY gives the user 1 to 5 more miles per gallon! 2. ihe 

7 The narrowing margin between costs 
; ; and prices pinches the small operator be 
@ the driver of a car can actually FEEL the difference in the fore it is felt bv the large operator whos 
j reserves are often more ample. We ar 
deliberately sacrificing the most precious 
heritage the experience of the American 
@ is ANTI-KNOCK; keeps spark plugs clean, removes and oil industry has bequeathed to us, the 
small oil producer; but if we look more 
closely we shall discover that we are all 
in the same boat with him. Under the 


power and performance of his motor! 


prevents carbon and lead deposits, increases compression. 


@ REDUCES wear, PROTECTS rings, cylinders, pistons, valves American system the industry that fails 
; ; A ‘ ; ae a to support its small operators is on its 
against failure of cooling or lubricating system, PROLONGS wav out. 


the life of all internal combustion engines. 


Ro) provides the dealer with the EXTRA profit margin he needs 
to stay in business today. Gov. Vivian Asks Crude Rise 
In Letter to F.D.R. 


() a proved merchandising success. Now processed by 51 










refiners and sold by independent and major-brand jobbers, in a 10d ee dnc 
. . . . - . . . y 4, — rOV. onn +e Willan 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Denver, Dallas, San Antonio, Louisville, ie eT 
. Colorado has appealed to President 
Los Angeles, Billings, Albuquerque, Davenport and 3514 Roosevelt to increase the ceiling | 
s : : a ls 
other cities and towns. Public acceptance assured. on crude oil in order to encourage d 
ing and development in Colorad 
ther ter S » 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS a 
. ‘Colorado has vast areas of potet 
Telephone ly productive oil lands which a1 
more being explored and developed bi 
Wire or mitts 42 
9 es this work cannot be undertaken 
he NOW - SENSATIONAL! | ne 
Write— crude oil prices at their present | 
LUBRI-GAS 


+ 





Governor Vivian said in a letter 
MDQOVES ANT) KNOCK REO CARBON 


S FARTHER 


15 MORE MILES GALLON 


TRADEMARK 


LUBRI-GAS 


221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 


pre sident. 


“The exploration and developm 
] ] 


the lands in this region are essent 





4448 RAR ire 
yyy ey iY 
444 





ties ‘ 
we are to insure adequate reser\ 


the successful prosecution of th 

ind therefore I respectfully request 
vou authorize an immediate incre 
“Care for Your Car—for Your Country” the ceiling price of crude oil.” 
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TO STUDY PILOT PLANTS 


Continued from p. 22) 
lraft, where the fuel and air move 
interow; the downdraft, in concur- 
t flow; cross draft and double draft. 
Fuels used are wood, charcoak peat, 
wn coal, lignite, anthracite, bitumi- 
is coal, flax waste, sawdust, straw 
juettes and waste wheat. The com- 
ssion ratios of engines converted from 
soline are said to range from the same 
» to as high as 10 to 1. Weight 
the gas producer equipment in some 
ses is more than 1000 Ibs. and weight 
the engine per horsepower developed 
from 7 to 10 Ibs. 
‘Recovery of Sulfur from Sulfur Diox- 
in Waste Gases’, by T. F. Doumani, 
Rk. F. Deery and W. E. Bradley, Union 
Oil Co. of California. 


I le mentary sulfur has been recovered 
from sulfur dioxide-containing gases by 
1 two-step catalytic process operating at 
mospheric pressure. In step 1 the gas 
is mixed with hydrogen and _ passed 
through a catalyst bed at temperatures 
ibove 300 deg. C. In step 2 complete 
conversion to elemental sulfur is accom- 
plished by passing the mixture of hydro- 
sulfide and sulfur dioxide over ac- 
tivated alumina at temperatures of 100 to 
200 deg. C., the sulfur depositing in the 
talvst be d 


Method for Determining the Activity 
Cracking Catalysts’, by Charles L. 
Thomas, Gustav Egloff and James Hoek- 
Universal Oil Products Co., and 
Wilbur (¢ Shand, Blaw Knox Co., 
Baton Rouge, La 


\ gas oil fraction is passed over the 
st under prescribed conditions, the 
llected and the weight determined. 

liquid product is distilled to remove 
soline and the weight of gasoline 
ined The vield of gas plus gaso- 
weight per cent of the charge is 

i measure of the activity of the 

\ unpl of standard catalyst 


loved to define an activity curve 
is used for evaluating the activity 
lvsts in terms of the standard 


Aut tic Distillation Apparatus 
line Analysis’, by Lester Steffens 
Donald P. Heath, Technical Service 
General Laboratories, Socony- 

Oil ¢ Inc 


pedite the distillation of samples 
line analysis, an automatic distil 
e( was constructed for use 
Podbielniak Super-Cal distilling 
t permit continuous opera- 
ninimum of attention from 
Successive distillate frac- 
veasured in a float chamber and 
ut jatically into bottles. The 
t of the distillate is recorded 
The apparatus can be op- 
16-hour period without at 
the peratol 
Bi director of research and 
t, Standard Oil Co. of Louis 
rman of the A.C.S. Division 
1 Chemistry. L. M. Hender- 
SOI t re search, Pure Oil (2., 


SE] MBER 1, 1943 
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Separate lines, separate pumps 


Guard against contamination 


At General American Terminals 


Tcday, speed in handling liquid ccmmaodities is 
paramount. Every General American Terminal 
can ship your products in a hurry—without worry 
for you. Modern protective devices guard against 
leakage, contamination, evapcration, fire. Learn 
now how General American Terminal service saves 


you money. 





—y yay A SYMBOL OF INTEGRITY FOR OVER 40 YEARS 




















[ 
GENERAL AMERICAN 
TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 


Goodhope and Westwego, La. (Port of New Orleans) 
Carteret, N. J. (Port of New York) 
Corpus Christi, Texas Galena Park, Texas (Port of Houston) 


A Division of General American Transportation Corporation 
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CRROR-PROOF COPIES 





ACCURATE AS A MIRROR 
PHOTO-COPIES 
MADE FAST BY 

ANYONE — ANYTIME 


PHOTO COPYER 
.... Non-Fading 


$5500 Photo-Copies of 


letters e documents e records e 
blueprints e pictures ° drawings 


Same-size copies of anything 
up to 18” x 22”. Accepted as 
legal evidence. Eliminates steno- 
copying, tracing, proof-reading. 
Photo-copies direct from blue- 
prints, graphs, tracings, tele- 
grams, receipts, shop orders — 
anything written, printed, drawn, 
photographed. Endless uses for 
A-PE-CO. Needed by all de- 
partments. Big savings. Thou- 
sands in satisfactory use. 






No Camera — No Darkroom 
Low Cost 

Simple, fast. No focusing. Con- 
serves man-hours. Any office 
employee quickly becomes expert. 
Low cost per copy, lowest invest- 
ment in equipment. Saves other 
equipment. Put A-PE-CO on 
any available desk or table. Im- 
mediate delivery. Representatives 
in principal cities and Canada. 
Write for A-PE-CO folder. 

AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 


Dept. FN-S 
2849 WN. Clark St. Chicago 14, Illinois 


tr Fight wiTH WAR BONDs 


- ‘ 
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Commission Agents Get Boost 


NWLB Raises Commissions of Standard of Indiana Agents; Or- 


ders Uniform Schedule and 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Increased rates 
for commission agents of Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana were authorized Aug. 25 
by National War Labor Board. 
Decision was rendered on 10 cases, 
affecting 3704 agents in 22 midwestern 
cities. In 9 of the cases applications 
were executed jointly by Indiana Stand- 
ard and unions representing the em- 
ployes of 9 sales divisions, in the 10th 
by the company on behalf of employes 
in 13 cities not represented by a union. 
Briefs filed with NWLB in support of 
the applications ran into hundreds of 
pages, detailing present and proposed 
schedules of rates, which vary widely 
among groups of employes according t 
distances driven and other factors. 


Uniform Schedule Provided 


In essence, increases for bulk plant 
operators and rural commission drivers 
were effected by replacing 14 existing 
schedules of commission rates with a re- 
vised uniform schedule. (New schedule 
Intown 
conpensation was 


is shown in Table 1 below). 
commission drivers’ 
increased by leaving present schedules 
f rates—totaling 22—unchanged, but 
transferring to a higher rate schedule 
drivers under a 
lower one. Most of such transfers in- 


previously operating 
volved several small groups of drivers 
within a single city. 

Price relief was not sought by the 
company. In four cases the increases 
are retroactive to Jan. 1, 1943; in four 
others, to March 1, 1943; and_ in 
the remaining two, to April 1, 1943. 

Evidence presented by the parties in 
support of the applications indicated that 
although average gross monthly earn- 
ings per truck had increased by 15.4% 
in 1942 over 1941 and by 21.9% over 
1940 (or to $220.46 in 1942 from $190.78 
in 1941 and $180.43 in 1940), this in- 
crease in gross revenue was accom- 
panied by increased expenses that held 
the net increase in earnings since Jan- 
uary, 1941, to less than the 15% speci- 
fied by the “Little Steel” formula. 


Increased Costs Explained 


Chese increased expenses were brought 
‘bout by the same changes in the nature 
of the drivers’ operations that resulted 
in increased gross revenue, the parties 
isserted. These changes were: 

l. The volume of sales to farmers, 
carrying higher commission rates, in- 
creased while volume of sales to deal- 
ers decreased substantially as a_ result 
of tire and gasoline rationing. 

2. Because of transportation  diffi- 
culties, the company paid agents a trans- 
fer rate per gallon for hauling stock 
from neighboring plants when their own 


plants were out of stock. 


Retroactive Increases in 22 Cities 


The applications explained the agr 
ments between Standard and its comn 
sion agents as follows: 

“Each commission employe owns 
truck chassis with which he delivers 
troleum products to customers and 
company owns the tank affixed to t 
chassis and leases the truck chassis ! 
employe at a rental of $44.00 
month per truck, which is paid t 
employe in addition to the gross « 
missions set forth above. The emp! 
uses the truck for delivery of produ 
in the 
duties. Each employe is required 


performance of his comp 
pay out of total moneys received 
the company by way of gross com 
sions and truck rental the expense 
truck operation, including repairs 


€ 
gasoline, oil 


replacements, and 
grease consumed in its operation 
where the agent operates more than 
truck and employs a helper he 


himself pay the helper’s wages 


Bulk Agent Defined 


A bulk station 
the briefs, “is in complete charg: 
bulk station and is responsible fo 
stock of petroleum products at 
station and for the sale and del 


of petroleum products therefrom, and 


igent, according 


also. personally responsible for credit 
extended to customers not on the 
pany’s approved or authorized list. A 
considerable portion of the deliveries 
he makes are to farmers requiring re] 
tively longer hauls than deliveries mad 
to ‘resellers’ who are filling station 
erators located mosting in towns 

“The duties of a rural commiss 
driver,” the briefs continue, “aré 
same as those of a bulk station ag 
except that the rural commission d: 
is not in charge of a bulk station 
therefore, has no responsibility f 
stock stored at the station. He rece 
his supply of petroleum products 
a bulk station agent and most 
deliveries are to the rural trad 
though in emergencies he makes 
deliveries in towns. 

“An intown commission driver 

n charge of a bulk storage stat 
receives his supplies from a large1 
ot 


storage plant in a city and, wit 


exceptions, he delivers entirely t 
in that city. He 


responsibilities for stock in storag 


+ 


tomers located 


mly for the products taken out 
truck, and since his deliveries ar 
1 a more restricted geographical! 
tory and therefore involve shorter 
on the average than is true of th 
commission employes, his rates of 
mission are determined according] 
. differ considerably in some insta 


from commissions on similar pr 
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iid to bulk station agents and rural 
mmission drivers.” 


The following sales divisions and 
tions were involved in the decisions: 


Saginaw, Mich., and Central States Petro- 
m Council; Minneapolis, and Petroleum Auto- 
itive Service and Parking Lot Employees 
Union, Local 977, AFL; Decatur, Il, and 
Central States Petroleum Union, Local 123; 
Evansville, Ind., and Commission Agents Assn.; 


Indianapolis, Ind... and Central States Petro- 
leum Union, Local 167; Mankato, Mim., and 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Local 
977; Grand Rapids, Mich., and Westerm Mich- 
igan Petroleum Assn.; Detroit, Mich., and Cen- 
tral States Petroleum Union, Local 102; South 
Bend, Ind., and Assn. of Standard Employees; 
and Des Moines and Mason City, Iowa, Duluth, 
Minn., Fargo, N. D., Huron, S. D., Green Bay 
and La Crosse, Wis., Joliet and Peoria, Il., 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, and St. Louis, Mo., 
and Wichita, Kan., no union. 


TABLE 1 


Following is the new uniform rate schedule for bulk plant operators and rural commission 


ivers 


(REVISED SCHEDULE I-1) 


For the sale and delivery 
of one actual gallon of: 


In Station Circuit points 


town and rural 
Gasoline to retailers 372 558 
R fined oils and navhthas to resellers 744 1.860 
Contract naphthas and contract gasolines to consumers .744 1.488 
Non-contract naphthas and non-contract gasolines to consumers 744 1.860 
Refined oils to all consumers 1.116 1.860 
Standard tractor fuel 744 1.488 
Stanolind high speed diesel fuel 1.116 1.116 
Stanolex furnace oil and Stanolex fuel No. 1, A and B 1.116 1.116 
Standard heater oil .744 .744 


When the total commissions earned in accordance with the above table ecual $584.57 


pe: 


truck or proportional amount for each truck overated less than a full month the commission rates 


for all additional gallons are as follows: 


For the sale and delivery 

of one actval eallon of: 

Gasoline to retailers 

Refined oils and naphthas to resellers 


ontract naphthas and contract gasolines to consumers 
Non-contract naphthas and non-contract gasolines to consumers 


Refined oils to all consumers 
Standard tractor fuel 
Stanolind high speed diesel fuel 


Stanolex furnace oil and Stanolex fuel No. 1, A and B 


Standard heater oil 


E.S.P.A. Urges ‘L-70" Control 
To Smooth Out Rationing 


NPN News Bureau 
NEW YORK—Demands that PAW 
ibksh dealer quotas along the lines 
f the former Limitation Order 70 are 
being made by Empire State Petroleum 
Assn. through its secretary, Harry B. 
Hilts 
“If the Petroleum Administrator for 
War, Harold Ickes, does not face the 
facts necessary to establish a_ realistic 
plan of distribution of supplies available 
n Districts 1, 2 and 3 to the intermedi- 
ate suppliers and dealers of those dis- 
tricts, he is going to be the ruination of 
many small oil companies and dealer out- 
lets which are being sacrificed in District 
1 to the inability of the adm*nistrator 
rt his deputy, Mr. Davies, to produce a 
plan based on a sound policy,” Mr. Hilts 
declared in a statement released to news- 
papers in the East. 


est 


Jobber and dealer associations through- 
ut District 1 have repeatedly asked for 
dealer limitations along the lines of L-70, 
Mr. Hilts said. Unless this is done not 
mly for District 1 but for Districts 2 
ind 3 as well, he declared, the distribu- 
1 problem will continue to run along 
in the same hopeless manner. 

“If both PAW and OPA are serious 
ind earnest in trying to prevent black 
ts eating up the supply provided 


101 districts, they can find no surer 
W an through dealer limitation. Un- 
less the immediate suppliers and dealers 
‘re given relief through a comprehensive 
effort to correct the situation, their only 
hope is to approach Congress and present 
the real facts which they face.” 
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Coming Meetings 











SEPTEMBER 


American Chemical Society, Div. of Petroleum 
Chemistry, 106th national meeting, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Mon.-Fri., Sept. 6-10. 

Empire State Petroleum Assn., Fall meet- 
ing, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., 
Wed.-Thurs., Sept. 15-16. 

National Petroleum Assn., 41st annual meet- 
ing, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N.  Y., 
Tues.-Wed., Sept. 21-22. 


OCTOBER 


National Safety Congress, annual meeting, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Tues.-Thurs., Oct. 5-7. 

West Virginia Petroleum Assn., annual con- 
vention Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston, W. 
Va., Wed., Oct. 13. 

Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn.,_Inc., 
Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind., Wed.- 
Thurs., Oct. 13-14. 

Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Blackstone Hotel, Ft. Worth, Tex., 
Thurs.-Fri., Oct. 14-15. 

Petroleum Division, National Assn. of Credit 
Men, St. Louis, Mo., Mon.-Wed., Oct. 25- 
26-27. 

Independent Petroleum Assn. of America, 14th 
annual meeting, Blackstone Hotel, Fort 
Worth, Mon.-Wed., Oct. 25-27. 


NOVEMBER 


National Lubricating Grease Institute, annual 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., Mon.-Wed., Nov. 1-2-3. 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., Inc., annual 
meeting, Hotel Deshler-Wallick, Columbus, 
O., Wed.-Thurs., Nov. 3-4. 

American Petroleum Institute, 24th annual meet- 
ing, Palmer House, Chicago, II]., Mon.-Thurs., 
Nov. 8-11. 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
New York, Mon.-Fri., Nov. 29-30, Dec. 1-2-3 


EVERY OIL MAN 
SHOULD READ IT 


“ABC 
of 
Chemical Derivatives 
from Petroleum” 


. oO - 


Available now in convenient 
book form, this interesting and 
vital series of articles by R. L. 
Wakeman and B. H. Weil ap- 
peared recently in the Technical 
Section of National Petroleum 
News. 


The series, consisting of seven 
separate articles, attracted wide 
attention and was favorably re- 
ceived by the industry 


The articles tell in layman's 
language the chemistry, processes 
of manufacture and commercial 
fields of utilization of the new hy- 
drocarbons which are vital ma- 
terials in synthetic rubber, explo- 
sives and other wartime products 
and which in the future will be 
made in petroleum refineries as 
components of plastics, chemicals, 
soaps and many other products. 


The book includes: 


SELECTED READING LIST- 

Bibliography of over 100 list- 
ings chosen by the authors to 
give a broad reference list of 
books and journal articles on 
the new petroleum hydrocar- 
bon compounds 


COMPLETE INDEX — incorpo- 
rating 640 items; invaluable 
for reference on their chemical 
terms, formulae and _ other 
data 


SINGLE COPIES $1 


Special prices for quantities on re- 
quest. Fill out coupon below and 
mail now for immediate delivery. 


| 9143 | 

| Platt’s War-Oil Communication Services, | 
1213 West Third Street, 

| Cleveland 13, @hio | 
Shiv me covies “ABC of 

| CHEMICAL DERIVATIVES from PE- | 
TROLEUM” right away. 

| Check is attached for $ | 

| Name 
Company | 

| Address | 


City - State 


ate: ei: eon eam. eae a aul 
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Daily Per Cent of Per Cent of : 
Potential Refining Daily Reporting Change pass 
Refining Capacity Average Crude Capacity from highe 
Capacity Reporting Runs to Stills Operated Grade or Origin Aug. 14 Aug.21 Aug. 14 
Week ee W eek Ended Week Ended Week Ended , —_ > 768 6 sien reliel 
Districts Aug. 21 Aug. 14 Aug. 21 Aug. 14 Aug. 21 Aug. 14 Aug. 21 Aug:-t Penna. Grade 2,768 2,668 LO e vy 
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Tennessean Fights to Annul 
Raise in Tinsley Crude 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON Political pressure 
ught an increase in crude prices for 
Tins'ev Field, Miss. Now, Sen. Me- 
a ir, Tenn, is putting the heat on PAW 
Ickes to ask OPA to rescind the 11.44c¢ 
granted a few weeks ago. PAW 





is¢ 


recommended the increase. 

L hie Tennessee senator is battling to 
ck the Tinsley crude price down on 
lf of a small refining company in 
state Tlie refiner’s position 1s said 

s be that, since OPA won't let him 

_ along the crude increase in form of 


ier product prices, he must have other 


I He 


vants 


cannot absorb the increase, so 


his crude costs back to 


put 
levels 
for OP 


prices 


e! 


Credit A finally 


Tin- 

ifter several turndowns, 
Sen. Eastland. Miss. He 
matter OPA Chiet 
passed the 
unit that Tin- 
advanced. 


advancing 
crude 
s claimed by 
h the 
— who 
vord to OPA’s 
aa sie crude 


up with 
to 


price 


vn is said have 
oil 
‘must” be 
that 
tor 
An 


the 


Tinsley prices «re reduced, 
of an 


Pic ke’ S 


has 


Id 
ducers in nearby 
for Pickens 
OPA 


ady ance 
Fie!d. 


“in 


ruin chances 


214 crease heen 


orks” at for some time. 


‘5 Market Reports 


MID-WEST 
52 line 


No price changes. Gas- 
settled, 


quotations in most cases, 

ceiling prices this week after changes 

gasoline quotations made by many 

efiners last week. PAW order to in- 

rease gasoline vields for shipment East 

ss ill have little effect on tank car mar- 
keters supply situation, according to 

x eral marketers since expected season 
rast e plus 25% reduction in motor- 
me ts rations will offset what refiners are 
Gal Refiners said that few would 


Index of Governmental Orders Concerning Petroleum 


Orders “requests”, “ceilings”, 


and othe 


he Some _ re- 
ported a slight easing in the gasoline 
situation brought on, they 


the cut in gasoline rations. 


able to increase yields. 


believe, by 


GULF COAST—Demand for all prod- 
continues refineries re- 
No. spot sales re- 


ucts heavy as 
ported running low. 


ported and prices remain unchanged. 


MID-CONTINENT—Last 
refiner quoting the lows of 5.875c on 
72-74 5.125c 60 & below 
oct. gasoline raised his quotations 0.125c¢ 
making a flat price of 6c and 5.25c, re- 


Oklahoma 


oct. and on 


spectively, for the 2 grades. Another 
Oklahoma refiner withdrew his quota- 
tions of 5.25c¢ on 60 & below oct. gaso- 


line, saving he was completely out. Other 
refiners quoted flat price of 5.25c. 
Grade 26-70 natural gasoline sold 
0.25c¢ higher from both origins with sales 
reported of 1 car at 4.125c, f.o.b. Group 
Brecken- 


3, and 5 cars at 3.75c, f.o.b. 


ridge. 


PENNSYLVANIA — 
markets quiet 
steady demand for all products continues 
without let-up for the week ended Aug. 
28. Refiners reported gasoline extreme- 
lv tight with materials unavailable. Quo- 
tations 


Western 
reported 


Penn- 


sylvania as 


unchanged 


CALIFORNIA—Fuel oil demand con- 
tinues good with lowest spot price at $1 
for the heavy grade. Continued firmness 
at present prices for gasoline was_ indi- 
cated. Some refiners report casinghead 
gasoline practically impossible to obtain 
except under contract. 


r statements issued 


by governmental agencies concerning prices of petroleum and 


products, prices for which are published in 





this market section 


ra r rT — IP We Gai cole . : rel prices set on fuel 
- A TIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, have been published oil in Philadelphia 
sf ws 
July 6, °’43—Ceilings set 
- for original suppliers 
(For orders issned prior to June, see NPN of Aug. 4, p. 40; March of No. 2 fuel oll in 
lj, p. 47; Jan. 13, p. 41; Jan. 6, p. 41; and Nov. 25, p. 39.) Boston . 
July 7, °43—Premium 
NATIONAL Platt’s contract prices for 
PETRO- PLATT’S Ol -Law- crude permitted 
LEUM NEWS OILGRAM GRAM July 10, °43—Specific 
Texas and ceilings set for Ethy! 
Gulf Coast gasoline in Pittsburgh 
evised June 9 14 June 3, p. 2 P. 300.193 
ar ; , July 14, '43—Wyoming 
} Ceilings residual ceilings cut 
t ft T ret - 
s o % Fe vot July 15, ’43—Tank waeg- 
buyers June 23, p. 11 June 15, p. 2 P. 272.64 on differentials for 
: ’ >? gasoline on Northeast 
. 4 Specific Coast set up 
‘ se 1 tank 
ices for Ne 
9 vs le July 30, °43—Gasoline 
H June 23, p. 11 June 15, p. 2 P. 300.196 tank wagon differen- 
tials revised in Cen- 
ine ’43—Texas tral East Coast states 
P. e crude ceil . Ae , 
ng ised June 23, p. 11 June 16, p. 2 P. 300.197 Aug. 3, '43—Kentucky 
crude ceilings raised; 
me 13—Tank tentative crude pric- 
vas ind steel bar ing simplified 
\ a) 
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Oil Markets 


ATLANTIC COAST — No changes 
East Coast market. Gasoline supply 
still critical, and materials unavailable 


at New York harbor. 


Drilling Contractors To Meet 
Oct. 5-6 In Houston 

NPN 
of 


Svecial to 

DALLAS, TEX.—American 
Oilwell Drilling Contractors will hold 
their third annual meeting at the Rice 
Hotel in Oct. 5 and 6, ac- 
cording to Brad Mills, executive secretary. 


Assn. 


Houston on 

Agenda for the meeting is in course 
of preparation, and it is hoped by that 
time that OPA will have loosened up on 
the price of crude oil so that independent 
operators can afford to get down to the 
real business of discovering new oil fields. 





CRUDE PRICES 


Since changes in crude oil prices 
are so few, the 2 pages of crude oil 
price tables hereafter will be printed 
only when there are sufficient changes 
in prices to warrant. 

In the meantime a record is being 
kept in the Cleveland office of NPN 
and OILGRAM from which the pub- 
lishers will be glad to make proofs, 
or letters or affidavits as to what the 
prices are, and without charge to reg- 
ular subscribers. Changes in crude 
oil prices will be specially noted in 
this market section when made. 


Crude Price Changes 
(No changes reported during week 
ended Sept. 1. For latest tables of 
crude prices see NPN Aug. 18, pages 
53, 54. 











Prices 


NATIONAL Platt’s 
PETRO- PLATT’S OIL-Law- 
LEUM NEWS OILGRAM GRAM 
June 30, p. 11 June 25, p. 2 P. 300.200 
July 14, p. 10 July 6, p.2 P. 300.204 
July 14, p. 10 July 7, p. 2 P. 300.206 
July 21, p. 12 July 12, p. 2 P. 300.208 
July 21, p. 12 July 14, p. 2 P. 300.209 
July 21, p. 12 July 15, p. 2 P. 300.211 
July 20, p. 2 
Aug. 4, p. 12 July 31, p. 2 P. 300.213 
Aug. 11, p. 13 Aug p. 2 P. 300.214 


41 





REFINERY and SEABOARD PRICES 


IN BULK LOTS BY MOTOR TRANSPORT, TANK CAR, 


BARGE OR TANKER AS SHOWN 


NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting. 


HOW PRICES ARE REPORTED— 


Refinery and Seaboard prices in National Petroleum News are gathered by 
PLATT’S OILGRAM and are published in the Monday issue of the OIL- 
GRAM. 


PLATT’S OILGRAM is a reporting service issued in three identical editions 
daily from News Bureaus at New York, Cleveland, end Tulsa, Okla. PLATT’S 
OILGRAM gathers and publishes what its publisher and representatives 
believe to be accurate news of sales, prices and ct rrent happenings affecting 
the oil industry and that will be of interest to its subscribers. As this in- 
formation is usually private. OILGRAM reports it according to what it is 
able to obtain from sources deemed reliable 

Allinformation is supplied without guarantee as to its completeness, accuracy, 
time of transmission or promptness of delivery. 

The subscriber receives this information for his private use 
or further distribution. 

Publisher reserves the right to change the extent, nature and form of showing 
this information at any time. 

Prices shown in the tables are quotations 
ene prices), or actual sales prices, reported to OILGRAM by refiners for 
“open spot” transactions, except as otherwise specified. 

Prices arrived at by discounts off a specified price or ‘‘market date of ship- 
ment,”” prices named in contracts or prices arrived at in accordance with any 
arrangement made prior to date of sale, are not for “open spot” transac- 
tions and therefore are not considered in making the price tables. Prices made 
to brokers and prices in “Inter-refinery’’ transactions are also not considered 
except as ma be noted. 

All prices are for ‘‘immediate”™ shipment except in Gulf Coast bulk transactions 


and not for resale 


meaning sellers’ general offers or 


where shipment is generally to be made in ninety days. Prices are FOB re- 
fineries, pipelines, or tanker terminals in districts designated. 

Prices shown are for quantities in bulk such as tank car lots, motor transport 
lots or barge lots; and in cents per gallon; heavy fuel oils are in dollars per 
barrel of 42 U.S. gallons; wax and petrolatums are in cents per pound. Prices 
applying to barges or cargoes only are so designated. 

Prices do not include taxes or inspection fees. Prices are published at the 
close of the business day. 

Mid-Western prices in the tables were gathered from refiners with offices 
located in Chicago and the surrounding territory. While the prices are quoted 
on a Group 3 (Oklahoma) freight basis, this is in accordance with the custom 
of the oil industry which uses Group 3 as a price basis for the ease of comparing 
prices even when the material originates in another refining district. Other 
refinery prices are given by and for the particular refining district where the 
material is made and from which it is shipped. 

When prices obtained by OILGRAM do not conform to these conditions the 
exception and the new conditions are noted in the news lead or in conjunction 
with the price table by footnote or otherwise, for the particular refinery or 
sales district involved. 

Crude oil and products covered by OILGRAM’S news and price service 
except where noted, have been represented to the publisher as fully up to the 
customary trade specifications indicated and according to the generally 
accepted methods of test: and all crude oil and all products thereof as having 
been lawfully produced and transported. 

Any apparent error should be reported to the nearest OILGRAM or Nationa! 
Petroleum News office at once as no correction will be made after the second 
issue of the OILGRAM or National Petroleum News following its publication 
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NOTICE—Owing to great demand, refiners generally limit quotations to regular customers and refuse bids, 


efiners’ 


prices 


and sales 


shown; 


bids reported in 


market leads. 


though higher, from others 


Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (August 23 to August 30) 


U.S. Motor ‘ASTM octane) 
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No 
No 
No 


gra 


Lt 


Monday Friday Thursday Wednesday Tuesday 
78 octane Ethyl: Aug. 30 Aug. 27 Aug. 26 Aug. 25 Aug. 24 
Oklahoma. 6.75 6.875 6.75 6.875 6.75 6.875 6.75 — 6.875 6.75 — 6.875 
Mid-Western ‘(Group 3 basis). 6.75 - 7.125 6.75 -— 7.125 6.75 — 7.125 6.75 -— 7.125 6.75 — 7.125 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'’ns 7 7 6.875- 7 6.875-— 7 6.875-— 7 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 7 (2 7 (2) 7@ 7 (2 7 (2) 
72-74 octane: 
Oklahoma os 6 5 .875- 6 5. 875-— 6 5.875- 6 5.875- 6 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) 6 6 6 6 5 .875- 6 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 6 6 6 6 5.875- 6 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 6 6 6 6 6 
63-66 octane: 
Oklahoma ; 5.625 (2 5.5 5.625 5.5 5.625 5 §.5 5.625 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis 5.6 5.625 5.5 -— 5.625 $.5 5.625 5 5.5 5.625 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 5.625 (2 5.625 (2 5.625 (2 5 .5-5.625 (2 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 5.75 (1) 5.75 (1) 5.75 (1 §.75 (i 
60 octane & above: 
Oklahoma 5.25 5.125- 5.25 §.125- 5.25 9.125- 5.25 5.125- 5.23 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) 5.2 - 5.25 5.2 - 5.25 52 - 3.25 5.2 3 25 5.1 5.25 
> Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 5.2 3.2 5.2 5.25 5.2 5.25 5.2 5.25 §.125- 5.25 
Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.25 

Motge Gasoline, 72-74 octane (ASTM) 

New York harbor. 9.2 94 9.2 10.2 9.2 10.2 9.2 10.2 9.2 10.2 
New York harbor, barges 91 -9.3 9.1 9.3 9.1 9.3 9.1 93 9.1 93 
Philadelphia district. 9.2 9.2 -9.7 9.2 9.7 9.2 97 92 -97 
Baltimore district 8.95 8.95 8.95 8.95 8.95 

Motor Gasoline: 

Western Penna. Bradford-Warren: 

“QO” Gasoline, Min. 70 Oct. (ASTM 7.3 8.95 7.5 -7.75 (2 15 8.95 75 8.95 7.8 8.95 

Western Penna. Other Districts: 

“Q” Gasoline, Min. 70 Oct. (ASTM 7.5 7.75 7.5 7.75 7.5 7.40 7.5 7.¢ 7.5 7.73 
Gasoline—U. S. Motor (ASTM) except where otherwise specified Kerosine, & Gas Fuel Oils 

Prices in Effect Aug. 30 Aug. 23 Prices in Effect Aug. 30 Aug. 23 Prices in Effect Aug. 30 Aug. 23 

OKLAHOMA ARK. (For shipment to Ark, & La.) OKLAHOMA 
78 oct. Ethyl 6 75 6.875 6.75 6.875 72-74 oct., leaded 6 (1) 6 (1) 41-43 grav. w.w. 4.375- 4.5 4.375- 4.5 
72-74 oct. 6 6 70-72 oct. Si 5.875 (1 5.875 (1 42-44 grav. w.w. 4.5 4.5 
63- 66 oct. 5.625 (2 5.625 (2 62 oct. = 5.3 0 $.5.a Range 4 ‘ ’ 4 4.125 4 4.125 
60 oct. & below. 5.25 5.20 60 oct. & below, o. 1 P. 3.875 3.875 
60-62, 400 ep. SS eee $.80 3.5 (1) No. 1 ee 3.875-4 (1 3.875-4 (1 

a gon (¢ 94/9 

MID-WESTERN (Group 3 basis _ : — ; A : ch - 

~ eer = e ae = » eTEK ¥ ( > Hy » 0. « 1e . o> | ) . \ 
78 B oct. Ethyl... 6.75 7.125 6.75 7.125 WESTERN PENNA. Motor gasoline UG L Gas Oil 3 625-3.75 3 625-3.75(1 

74 oct. a _ 6 , Bradford-Warren: No 6 fed... 

03-66 “7 oe 2.625 3.0 . 625 “Q" Gasoline. io. 14-16 fuel $0.97 $0.97 
60 oct. & below. - >. 20 o.6 3.20 70 Oct. (ASTI qs 8.95 7 6 8.95 

N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns Other districts: MID-WESTERN (Group 3 basis 
78 oct. Ethyl 7 7 ““O” Gasoline, Min. 41-43 grav. w.w. 4.375 4 375 

-74 oct. 6 6 70 Oct. (ASTM) 7.5 7.75 7.5 7.7% 42-44 grav. w.w. 4.5 4.5 ; 

63. 66 oct. 5.625 5.625 (2 Range Oil 4 4.1(2) 4 : a 1.2 
60 oct. & bel 5.2 §.2-— 5.25 ; . : No. | p.w. 3.875 3.875 
x 62, 400 ep. 3 975 ee 37s (1 CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Mich. No 9 Puy 3 625 3 625 

TEX N.M. refinery group basis for shpt. within Mich.; shpts. No 3 3.5 (1) 3.5 (1 
- TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & dest'ns. may originate at plants outside Central group. No. 5. . é $0.85 (1) $0.85 (1 
“8 oct. Ethyl 7 (2) 7 (2 U.S. Motor: (Oct. ASTM): No. 6 $0 80 (1) $0.80 (1 
aa" a [aan 72-740ct....... 8 85 8 8.5 
60 oct. & below 3 35 5 95 67-69 oct. 7.5 ( 7.5 N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns 

’ = ‘tiated =.oe Str. run gasoline, ‘ . $95 -475 425-475 

CENT. W. TEX. (Prices to truck transports excluding De- _ Pw bodies ¥ 2 (1 id - 2 (1 
80 oct. & above. 7 (2 7 (2 troit shpt.. “% 6 6 o. oWaeses . 4.< | a 

2-74 Oct... ..s00 6 (2) 6 (2) e 

67-69 Oe skis OHIO (S. O. Ohio quotations for statewide de- AMARILLO, TEX. (For shpt. to W. Okla. & 
62 oct. & below $5.25 (2 §.25 (2 livery and subject to exceptions for local price Tex. differential territory.) 

AMARILLO, TEX. (For shpt. to W. Okla. & disturbances). 41-43 grav. w.w No Price No Price 
Tex. differential territory.) 72-74 oct..... 8.375 8.375 No. 1 straw No Price No Price 
60 oct. & below No Price No Price : : 

60-62, 400 e.p.. No Price No Price CALIFORNIA USS. Motor: KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only). 

KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only 78 oct. & above 41-43 grav. w.w. No Price No Price : 

7.25 7 95 . - 7. - 7. 42-44 grav. w.w. 4.7-—4.875(2) 4. 7-4.875(2 
78 oct. ae 7.30 @) 7.25 (1 Ethyl). . 7 8.75 7 - 8.75 N, 1-4 2512 42-4 25(2 
72-74 oct.. 6 6.3 (2) 6 6.2 (2) 70-75 oct. (re ar) 6 7.75 6 - 71.79 io. 1 pl 4.1- any ‘$0 85 (1 
63-66 oct... . 5 625-5.9(2) 5.625-5.8(2) 65 oct. Ge No. 6 fuel... $0.85 (1) ' 
60 oct. & below. 5.25-5.5(2) 5.25 -5.4 (2) (3rd me. &. 5 - 6.75 5 6.75 (Continued next page) 
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__— REFINERY PRICES (Continued) 


NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of com- 
panies queting when less than three companies are quoting. 


Kerosine, & Gas Fuel Oil 


Continued 


Prices in Effect Aug. 30 Aug. 23 
ARK. (For shipment to Ark. and La. 

41-43 grav. w.w 4.625 (1 4.625 (1) 
No. 1 4 (1 4 (1) 

No. 2 ..§ @ 3.5 (1 

N 3 fuel 3.5 (1 3.5 (1 
Tractor fuel, for 


ipt to Ark 
points only 5.125 (1 5.125-(1) 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren 


$5 grav. wW.w 6.55 8.05 6.55 8.05 
46 grav. W.W 6 675 (1) 6.675 (1) 
No. 1 fuel 6.55 8.05 6.55 — 8.05 
No. 2 6625-7 .625(2) 6.625-7 .625(2) 
No.3 ° 6.625-7.75 (2) 6.625-7.75 (2) 
36-40 gravity 6.625-6.75 (2) 6.625-6.75 (2) 
Other districts 

45 grav. wW.w 6.75 7.925 6.75 -— 7.925 
46 grav. W.wW 6 875- 7 6.875- 7 

{7 grav. wW.w.. 7 7.2 7 7.3 
No. | fuel.... 6 625 6.625 

No. 2 4 6.5 7.4a0 6.3 7.125 
No. 3 6.5 7-ka0 6.3 7.125 


36-40 grav., Pitts 

burgh dist. prices 

excluded 6.5 7 6.0 | 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Mich. 
refinery group basis for shpt. within Mich.; shpts. 
may originate at plants outside Central group.) 


47-49 gravity w.w 5.8 6 5.8 6 
P.W. Distillate 5.5 $.$ 
No. 3 gas oil, Straw 5 5 

U.G.1. gas oil 4.5 (2 4.5 (2) 


Fuel Oils (Vis. ai 100 
300-500 Vis a 
100-300 Vis 6.3 4.5 


OHIO (S. O. quotations for statewide delivery 


Kerosine 7 7 
CALIFORNIA 
4)-43 grav. w.w 3 z S 7 
San Joaquin Valle 
Heavy fuel.. $1.10 (2 $1.10 (2) 
Light fuel : $1.20 (2 $1.20 (2 
Diesel fuel 2 4(2 
Stove dist > (2 5 (2 
los Angeles 
Heavy fuel $1 10 (2 $1.10 (2 
Light fuel $1.20 (2 $1.20 (2) 
Diesel fuel 55 4(2 3.5 (2 
Stove dist 5 5 3 5 
rancisco 
Heavy fuel $1.15 (1 $1.15 (1 
Light fuel $1.25 (1 $1.25 (1) 
Diesel fuel 451 4.5 (1) 
Stove dist 5.5 (1 5.5 (1) 


NOTE: All above heavy fuels meet Pacific speci- 
ition 400; light fuel spec. 300; Diesel fuels, 
spec. 200; and stove distillate, spec. 100. 


Lubricating Oils 


WESTERN PENNA. 

Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably re- 
wrted, to jobbers & compounders only. 
Viseous Neutrals— No. 3 col. Vis. at 70°F. 


” Vis. (180 at 100 420-425 fl 
’p 31.5 (1 31.5 1 
i p.t 30.5 (1 30.5 (1 
t 29.5 (1 29.5 (1) 
25 p.t 25-28 23-28 
143 at 100 400-405 fl 
9.5 (1 29.5 (1 
28.5 (1 28.5 (1 
27.5 (1 27.5 (1 
=) p.t 23-26 23-26 
Cylinder Stocks 
f 145-155 al 210°, 540-550 fl., No. 8 
30.5 (1 30.5 (1 
9.5 (1 29.5 (i 
- t va. 25 
S00 SR. filterable 15 15 
SOS KR [>.5 15.5 
600 fl 16 16 
950 17 17 
—_ CONTINENT (F. 0. b. Tulsa 
“tral Oils Vis. al 100° F. O0t0 10 PLP 
Pale Oils: 
Vis Color 
60) o. 2 $ 8 
30 No. 2 8.5 (2 $.3 (2 
12—No. 3 14.5 145 
180—No. 3 15 15 
“00 8 15 15 
=-%}—No. 3 16-16.5 16-165 
=80) 3 7 17 
100 3 18 (2 18 (2 
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NOTICE—Owing to great demand, refiners generally limit quota- 
tions to regular customers and refuse bids, though higher, from others. 


Refiners’ prices and sales shown; bids reported in market leads. 


Lubricating Oils (Cont'd) 


Prices in Effect Aug. 30 Aug. 23 
Red Oils: 

180—No. 5 15 56a 
200—No. 5.... 15 15 (1) 
280—No. 5.. — Pr ric e No Price 
300—No. 5 5 (2 17.5 (2) 


Note: Viscous ey 15-25 p.p. generally are 
quoted 0.5c under 0-10 p.p. "eile Non-viscous 
oils, 15-25 p.p.; generally are quoted 0.25c under 
0-10 p.p. oils. 


Bright Stock— Vis. af 210° 


200 Vis. D or 27 (1 27 (1) 
150-160 Vis. D: 


0 to 10 p.p. 23 23 

10 to 25 p.p. 225-2 225-23 
25 to 40 p. 23 (1 23 (1 
150-160 Vis. E.. 22 (1 22 


120 Vis. D: 


0 wat . 22 (2 22 (2) 
600 s.R° P Dark 


Gree ne a 8.5 8.5 (1 
600 “SR. Olive 

aa 10-11 10-11 
See 18.5 (1 18.5 (1) 
Black Oil , 5.5 (1 5.5 (1) 


QUALIFYING PRICE NOTE: Prices on neutrals 
are posted prices from which refiners allow spec ial 
discounts, ranging to 3c to meet varying local 
competition. 


SOUTH TEXAS Neutral Oils 
Pale Oils (Vis. at 100°F 





Vis. Color 

100 No. 14%-2% 6.5 

200 No. 2-3 8.75 

300 a 2-3 9.25 

500 N 0. 2¥4- 3% 10 

750 No. . 10.25 

1200 No. 3- 10.375 
2000 No. : * 10.5 

Red Oils: 

100 No. 5-6 6.5 (2 6.5 (2 
200 No. 5-6 8.75 8.75 
300 No. 5-6 9 25 9.25 
500 No. 5-6 10 10 

750 No. 5-6 10.25 10.25 
1200 No. 5-6 10.375 10.375 
2000 No. 5-6 10.5-11.5 10.5-11.5 


CHICAGO (From Mid-Continent p.|. crude. 


Neutral oils (Vis. af 100° F. 0 to 10 p.p. 
Pale Oils 


Vis. Color 

60-85-—No. 2 951 9.5 (1 
86-110—No. 2 10 (1 10 (1 
150—No. 3 15.541 56.51 
180-——No. 3 16 (1 16 (1 
200—No. 3 16 (1 16 (1) 
250—No. 3 ; 1z7 (1 17 (1 
Red Oils: 

180—No. 5 16 (1 16 (1 
200—No. 5 16 (1 16 (1 
250—No. 5 17 7a 
280—No. 5 18 (1 18 (1 
300—No. 5 18.5 (1 18.5 (1 


Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 0.5c 
lower: 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous oils, 15 
to 30 p.p., 0.25e¢ lower. 


Unfiltered Steam Refined: (\ iscosily al 210 


140 ' 11.5 (1 1.501 
160.. ; 12.5 (1 12.5 (1 
200 13.5 (1 13.5 (1) 
Bright stoc rae 160 vis. af 210 No. 8 color: 
0 to 10 p.p. 24 (1 24 (1 
15 to 25 p.p. 23.5 (1 23.5 (1 
30 to 40 p.p. 21.5 (1 21.5 (1 
E filtered Cyl. 
Stock... 15.5 (1 15.5 (1 


Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, 
add 0.25c per gal. 


Natural Gasoline 


Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blenders on 
fre ight basis shown below. Shipments may origi- 
nate in any Mid-Continent manufacturing district.) 


FOB GROUP 3 


Grade 26-70......  4.125(Quote) 3.875 (Qtns. 
FOB BRECKENRIDGE 

Grade 26-70...... 3.75 (Quote 3.5 (Qtns.) 
CALIFORNIA (FOB plants in Los Angeles 
basin) 


21 pound vapor pressure for 
blending. . . 4.75 5.375 4.75 3.375 


Naphtha and Solvent 


Prices in Effect Aug. 30 Aug. 23 
(FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard solvent. . 6.625 6 625 
Cleaners’ naphtha. 7.125 7.125 

M. & P. naphtha 7.125 7.125 
Mineral spirits. . . 6.125 6.125 
Rubber solvent... 7.125 7.125 
Lacquer diluent... 7.375—- 8.125 7.375— 8.125 
Benzol Diluent. . 8.375- 8.625 8.375- 8.625 
WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren District 
Stoddard Solvent. . 7.80 7.5 (1 
Other Districts: 
Untreated naphtha 7 7.25 7 7.25 
Stoddard solvent 7 7.75 7 7.75 


OHIO (S. O. quotations for statewide delivery 
V.M.&P. naphtha, D.C. naphtha, Varnolene & 
Sohio solvent : 10 10 

Rubber solvent. . . 9 9 


Wax 


WESTERN PENNA. (Bbls. C.L 
White Crude Scale: 


122-124 A.m.p... 4.25 4.25 (2 
124-126 A.m.p. 4.25 4.25 
OKLAHOMA (C.L. FOB Refinery 
Semi-refined: 
128 AMP min, white, 
50 - bags No Price No Price 
132-13 AMP 
bb See ee 5.25 (1 5.25 


CHICAGO = (FOB Chicago district refinery of one 
refiner, in bags, carloads. Carloads, slabs loose 


0.4c less. Melting points are EMP (ASTM 

methods; add 3° to convert into AMP 

Fully refined: 

122-124 (bags only 5.6 5.6 

125-127.. 6 6 

127- 129 ee 6.25 6.23 

130-132... 6.55 6.55 

132-134. . 6 8 6.8 

135-137 7.00 7.55 
Petrolatums 


WESTERN PENNA. (Bbls., 
0.5e per Ib. less. 


carloads; tank cars, 


Snow White 6.125- 7.25 6.125- 7.25 
Lily White 5.375- 6.125 5.375- 6.125 
Cream White 4.375- 5.375 4.375- 5.375 
Light Amber 3.375- 3.875 3.375- 3.875 
Amber 3.125- 3.625 3.125- 3.625 
Red 3 3.3 3 - 3.5 


Group 3 Freight Rates 


To Division Headquarters Points of 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
Cents Per Gal. 
Gas Oil 
*Dis- and or 
Gasoline tillate Residual 
Kerosine Fuel Oil Fuel Oil 


Chicago, Ill 2.376 2.368 2.368 
Decatur, Ill 2.112 2.112 2.294 
Joliet, Il. 2.376 2.368 2.368 
Peoria, Ill 2.178 2.178 2.294 
Quincy, Ill 2.046 2 046 2.146 
Indianapolis, Ind 2.508 2.886 2 886 
Evansville, Ind 2.310 2.738 2.738 
South Bend, Ind 2.904 2.970 3.108 
Detroit, Mich 1.026 $.774 3.774 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 3.597 3.597 3.700 
Saginaw, Mich. 4.026 $.922 3.922 
Green Bay, Wis. 2.706 2.706 3.034 
Milwaukee, Wis.. 2.574 2.553 2.553 
La Crosse, Wis 2.442 2.442 2.738 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 2.442 2.442 2.738 
Duluth, Minn 2. 706 2.706 3.071 
Mankato, Minn 2.442 2.442 2.738 
Des Moines, la 1.914 1.914 2.146 
Davenport, 2.178 2.178 2.294 
Mason City, la 2.244 2.244 2.479 
St. Louis, Mo 1.914 1.914 1.961 
Kansas City, Mo.. 1.452 1.452 1.665 
St. Joseph, Mo 1.452 1.452 1.665 
Fargo, N 3.366 + 366 3.737 
Huron, S. D 2.838 2.838 3.145 
Wichita 

From Ponca City 0.891 0.891 0.999 

From Tulsa .. 0.891 0.891 0.999 

From Cushing. . 0.825 0.825 0.925 


*Not suitable for illuminating purposes 
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Atlantic Coast 


Prices are of refiners. FOB their refineries & their tanker terminals. & of tanker terminal 


30 


, 


’ 


68-70 
AS’ 


9 


No. 


65 


$1 


$1. 85-$2 


65 
65 


$l 
$1 
$1 


$1 
$1 
$1 


$1 


$0 

$1 
$1 
$1 


65 


(,as 
(cas 
28-34 


6 
6 
6 


operators FOB their terminals)—Prices In Effect August 
MOTOR GASOLINE 
Min. 80 Oct. 
*39 Research 
Max. 2 «« (2-74 Oct 
District: Lead ASTM 
N. Y. Harb 9.2 9.4 
N.Y. Harb., barges 9 | 9.3 
Albany 9.3 9.5 
Philadelphia 9.2 
Baltimore 8.95 
Norfolk 3.7 
Wilmington, N. C 8.75 (a 
Charleston 8.7 8.8% 
Savannah 25 8.4 
Jacks onville 27-8.4(2 
Miami 8.27 
Tampa 7 8.4 
Pensacola 7.2 (1 
Mobile <a 
New Orleans 6.125-— 6.75 
Portland 905 9 65 
Boston 9 4 9.7 
Providence 94 9.7 
a) This price correct on and since Ju 
KEROSINE FLEL OILS 
and or 
NO. 1 FUEI No. 2 No. 3 No. 5 
N.Y. Harb acl 6 6 $1. 95-$2.01 
N.Y. Harb., barges 7 6.6 6 6 
Albany 7.3 6.8 6.8 (2 $2.25 (1 
Philadelphia pe 6 6 $1.98 
Baltimore 7.2 6 6 
Norfolk 7.4 6 6 l 
Wilmington, N. © 7.05 6 
Charleston 7.2 6 2 
Savannah 7.05 
Jacksonville 4.05 (2 6.25 
Miami... 7.05 (2 
Tampa 7.05 6.25 (2 
Pensacola. 18 (1 
Mobile 4.75-5.05 (2 
New Orleans 4.25 $1.75 3.75 $1.27 (1 
Portland ee 6.8 6.8 (2 $2.25 (1 
Boston cua 6.7 6.7 (2 $l 95-$2.07 
Providence (ieee 6.7 6.7 $1 90-$1 95 
a) This price is for a straight-run low pour test No. 5 fuel 
Bunker C Fuel Diesel Oil 
Ships’ bunkers Ships’ bunkers Diesel Oil 
Ex Lighterage kx Lighterage Shore Plants 
N. Y. Harbor $1. 65-$2.07 2.78 6.7-6.8(2 
Albany $1.85 (1 $2.98 (1 6.8 (1 
Philadelphia $1 .65-$2.07 $2.7 
Baltimore $1 .65-$2.07 2 78 6.7(1 
Norfolk $1 .65-$2.07 $2.78 6.7 (1 
Charleston $1 .60-$2 02 $2.78 (2 o 71 
Savannah $1. 60-$2.02 (1 2? 62 (1 
Jacksonville $1 60-$2.02 (2 $2 62 (2 
Tampa $1 .50-$1 .92 $2.62 (2 
New Orleans $0 97-$1 09 $1.65 (1 (1 
Portland $1 .65-$2.07 (1 $2.86 (2 6.8 (1 
Boston. $1. 65-$2 07 $2.78 6.7 (2 
Providence $1 .65-—$2 .07 2.78 (2 6.70 
Residual fuel prices generally vary with A.P.1L. specifications from range low for 9.9 & below 


to range high for 25.0 & above 


60-$2 
60-$2 
60 $2 


50-$1 


SEABOARD PRICES EXPORT AND COASTWISE 


m™ 


6 


$2.07 


97 (1 


$2.07 
$2.07 


85-$l 
65-$2 


65-$2 .07 


$2 


65-$2 .07 (2 


02 (2 
02 (1 
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House 
Oil 
Gravity 


8 
l 


| 


9 
8 
8 


9 


9 


l 


degrees 





Gulf Coast 


Prices in Effect Aug. 30 CARGOES 
Domestic & 
New Orleans & Lower Texas Gulf Coast Export 
a? Mississippi to Baton Rouge South of New Orleans From all Gulf 

MOTOR GASOLINE Tank Cars targe Fank Cars arges Ports 
Leaded (oct. by ASTM 
80 oct. min. Max. 3eclead 6 5 e:7s- 63 6 6.75 6.75 6 25 6.75 
72-74 oct 6.125 >. 7D bs ap 5.75 
63-65 oct ; 

Unleaded 70 oct » 625-— 5.75 
67-68 oct ‘2 5.625 
65 oct >. a 
60 oct. > 

KEROSINE & LIGHT FUELS 
41-43 wow. kero. 4.125 1 ) ocx 5. tas Bee 1.125 4.125 
42-44 w.w. kero. 4.125 $.125 1.125 
No. 2 fuel oil 8.75 } ’ i Pe 8.75 

DIESEL & GAS OILS 

In diesel index No 
Below 43 di 
43-47 di.. 1 
48-52 di : 1 i 1 t 1 
93-57 di 4.39 ‘: 32 4.125 $.125 4.125 
58 and above 4.25 

maaye s In Ship's Above products in Trock Transports of 2,400 
4 ‘UELS & In Cargoes Bunkers Aa over 1 ove ( rice 

BUNKER OILS (At all Gulf Ports Ex A eR 20P eee See Sr Se 

= jg . NOTI Prices for heavy fuels vary within the 
28 A 1Gr v.& Above $1.65 range given above according to gravity from 9.9 

Bunker Oil $0 85-$1 27 $0 85-$1 27 ray ind below to 25 B and above 
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Pacific Export 
Quotations at seaboard, Los Angeles, cargo lots 
except where otherwise noted 
Prices in Effect Aug. 30 
No Price 
No Price 
No Price 


Aug. 23 
No Price 
No Price 
No Price 


T5e p blend, 70 oct 
390 e.p blend, 68 oct. 
390 e.p. blend, 66 oct 
100 e.p. blend, 


65 oct 


min No Price No Price 
U. S. Motor, under 
65 oct No Price No Priee 
38-40 grav., ww 
kero., 150 fire point No Price No Price 
11-43 grav., w.w 
kero No Price No Price 
14 grav. w.w. kero No Price No Price 
Diesel fuel, 24 & 
above No Price No Price 
Diesel fuel, under 24 No Price No Price 
30-34 grav. diesel (gas 
oil) Pac. Spec. 200 No Price No Price 
Grade C fuel, Pace 
Spec 100 No Price No Price 
In Ship's Bunkers, or deep tank lots 
Diesel Fuel, Pac 
Spec. 200 $1.40 -$1.45 $1.40 -$1.4 
Grade C fuel, Pac 
Spec. 400 $1.10 $1 10 
Cased Goeds Per case 
375-400 e.p. blend, 
65 oct. & above No Price No Price 
100 e.p. blend under 
65 oct No Price No Price 
l!. S. Motor No Price No Price 
10-43 grav., w.w 
kero., 150 fire 
point No Price No Price 
Kero... p.w No Price No Price 
Naphtha 
Prices In Effect Aug. 30 
V.M.&P. Mineral 
Naphtha Spirits 
New York Harbor 11 > 10 
Philadelphia dist 1) (2 10 
Baliimore 10.5 (2 95 
Boston 11.8 (2 10 
Providence m.5 (1 10.3 (2 
Mid-Continent Lubes 
At Gulf; in packages, FAS in bulk, FOB 
terminals 
Prices in Effect Aug. 30 
Steel Drums Bulk 
200 Vis. D 210 brt 
stock a5 1 28 8 (1 
150 vis. D 210 brt 
stock 0-10 p.p 31 1 24.8 (1 
10-25 p.p 
100 vis B 210 brt 
stock 0-10 p.p 
10-25 p.p 
200 vis. No. 3 col. neutral 
0-10 p.p 


Wax 


Melting points are AMP. 3° higher than EMP 


Prices are FOB refinery and do not include bag 
freight or export differentials 
Prices In Effect Aug. 30 
New Orleans N. Y. NN. 7 
Crude Scale Export Domestic Export 
124-6 Yellow 4.2501 ee. 
122-4 White 4.25(2 4. 25(2 
124-6 White 4.25(1 1.25 $.2 
Fully Refined 
123-5 S208 >. 2(2 < 
125-7 >. 2(1 >. 2(2 pe 
128-30 >. 601 +6 , 
130-32 5. 85(1 5. 85(2 ) 
133-5 6.1501 6 15 6.1 
135-7 6 401 6 401 6 4 
Tanker Rates 
Approximate last paid rates, cents per bi 
Gulf-N. Atlantic, not East of N. Y¥ 
Hvy. Crude & Fuel (10 to 19.9 gravity 1 
Light Crude, (30 grav. or Lighter 3 
Gasoline it 
Kerosine 40) 
No. 2 Fuel 4. 
NOTE Increased wartime ope raling erperse 
ercess of above rates absorbed by War Shipping 
Administration 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEW 
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- TANK WAGON PRICES 








Commercial or consumer tank car, tank wagon, S. O. New Jerse tKerosine prices are ex lc state tax. Naphtha 
aler, and service station prices for gasoline do not ‘ ' Y prices are ex 1.5c federal & 4c state tax. 
include taxes; they do, however, include inspection 























. . t ice ~ i 
t ees as shown in general footnote. Gasoline tazes, Esso (Regular Grade) tPrices at company-operated stations. 
hown in separate column, include 1.5c federal, and Consumer Gaso- Kero- ttStatewide prices are subject to exceptions 
ve tares; also city and county tazes as indicated in Tank Dealer line sine other than those shown. 
wtnoles. Kerosine tank wagon prices also do not Wagon T.W. Taxes T.W Discounts: 
clude tares; kerosine tares where levied are indicated *A tlantic City, N.J.. 10.2 10.7 15 10 E inal e ’ I 
footnotes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes. ee . 7 10 2 10 7 4 4 10 - a ang vy — Se Sanger egers 
These prices in effect Aug. 30, 1943 as posted by Semmein Te. 1055 1105 3 4 and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 
principal marketing companies at their headquarters ky Md. 908 10 ‘3 a io '8 Fuel oils—Statewide prices are for t.w. & drum 
ices. but subject to later correction. “ > EC. 4 7 2. oe deliveries of 50 gals. or more; prices for deliveries of 
Cumberland, Md. 11.35 11.85 5.5 12.3 less than 50 gals. are 0.5c higher. Cleveland 
shee gv D. ¢ 1 3 + a : 4 + 3 Division assumed the state-wide fuel oil tank 
: aes 4 «.to > wagon prices on Nos. 1, 2 and 3 fuel oil, effective 
Norfolk, V 2 
oatmeal — . Z 45 1 95 ; 4 + : May 10. However the price of 7.55¢ per gallon 
ote Va : 10 os il rt ‘ 5 13.3 on No. 4 fuel oil (full compartment hose dumps 
Atlantic Refining Roanoke, — 1195 1243 63 128 — remain as heretofore, in Cleveland 
tharleston, W. Va 12.25 12.75 6.5 13.6 . s 
. , : ‘. . Parkersbu W. hy il =e 12 03 ( > 13.3 Naphthas—to contract consumers off t.w. 
Atlantic White Flash Gasoline (Reg. Grade) Wheeli aw ON a. i 32 12 4 >... ‘3 prices Statewide: 300 to 999 gals., 0.5¢; 1000 to 
7 ‘ eeling, 55 2.05 6.5 13.9 : . Bs 8., Y.0C, 
Commer- Gaso- Kero- Charlotte, N. a 12.1 12.6 7s 11.6 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., le; 5000 or 
as MEW. Taxes ~~ Hickory, N.C 12 65 31S 7.8 12.6 a gals., 1.5e. “yay ary Y *. 
.W. -W. t. Airy, N.C 12.5 13.0 7.5 118 an os price to gals., 0.5; 250 to 
Philadelphia, Pa 10.2 10.7 5.5 12.25 | Raleigh, N. 11.85 12.35 7.5 12.6 gals., Le; 500 gals. or over, 1.5¢ 
Pittsburgh 10.7 11.2 §.5 12.6 Salisbury, N.C. 12.15 1265 7.5 13.0 
Allentown 10.7 11.2 $.5 12.6 Charleston, 8S. C 10.95 11.45 7.5 
Erie 10.7 11.2 5.5 12.6 Columbia, S. C 11.8 i2 3 7.9 ° 
Scranton 07 M2 $5 12.6 Spartanburg,S.C... 125 13.0 7.5 Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
toona 0.7 2 §.3 2.6 
1 ; . - 9 ee 9 Soc i , 
— ~ 7 - 2 5.5 - : Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. ocony Mobilgas (Regular Grade) 
sas -! rs S o- T.We T.0: Com. Indiv. Gaso- 
Uniontown 10.7 11.2 5.5 12.6 ‘ . i Cons. Dir line 
Harrisburg 10.7 11.2 5.5 12.6 | Newark, NJ 13 A4.5 New York Cit TW TW. T 
Williamsport 107 11.2 5.5 12.6 | Baltimore, Md. 15.5 Manhattan & B 10.1 10.6 | "5.5 
Dover, Del 11.2 5.5 12.6 | Washington, D. 15.5 ios ie 06 *3 5 
Wilmington, Del 107 5.5 12.1 Fuel Oils—T.W. No.l No.2 No.3 a... 97 10.2 35 
Boston, Mass 10.9 5.5 Atlantic City, N. J 10 9 9 Albany, N. Y aN 94 10.4 5.5 
Springfield, Mass 11.8 4.5 Newark 10 9 7) Binghamton, N. Y il 1s 5.5 
Worcester, Mass 7.3 4.5 Annapolis, Md. 9 25 Buffalo 10.2 10.7 5.5 
ve Mass a. ; : > ee + Ma 9 8 9 9 Jamestown, N. ¥ 10.4 10.9 5.5 
artford, Conn ) 5 Vashington, D. C 10.3 9.4 9 4° Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 10.1 10.6 $.5 
— + neato Conn + : 5 — Va 10 8.8 8.8 Plattsburg, N. Y 11 11.5 5.5 
rovidence, ° etersburg 10.3 9 sheste : 5.5 
Atlantic City, N. J 10.7 15 10 Richmond... 10.3 i) 9 amen yn +4 + 4 5 5 
7 amden, a : 10 7 4 > 10 Charlotte. N.C - 10 6 10.4 Bridg ‘port, Conn 10 10.5 4.5 
renton, d 10.7_ 4.5 10 Hickory, N. ¢ 10 Danbury, Conn 10 5 1! 4.5 
Annapolis, Md 11.05 5.5 10.8 Raleigh ll 6 wl Hartford. Conn 10.6 11.1 4.5 
Baltimore, Md 10 45 2.2 9 8 Charleston, S. ¢ 9 New Haven, Conn 10 10 5 4.5 
Hagerstown, Md 11 55 5.5 10.3 Columbia 10 Bangor, Me 10 7 11.2 5.5 
Ri hmond “2 il 25 6.5 12 3 Spartanburg 10 8 Portland, Me 10 3 10 8 5.5 
ilmington ( 11.55 7.5 11.9 ; Boston, Mass 9 9 10.4 as 
Brunswick Ga 10.4 7.5 11.1 *Effective Aug. 5, °42 minimum retail resale Concord, N. H 11.4 11.9 5 5 
Jacksonville, Fla 10.4 8.5 12.1 ah aa posted theu New Jersey. Lancaster, N. H i2 12.5 5.5 
iscounts Manchester, N. H 11.3 11.8 5.5 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. Esso gasoline to undivided dealers, 0.5e¢ off Providence, R I 10 10.5 4.5 
¥r.W.t T.W.i dealer t.w Burlington, Vt... 10.9 11.4 5.5 
*hilade > 25 , t > 5 
mncaster, *: , + +3 rs Kerosine le off t.w. price for 25 gals. or more Rutland, Vt ul Al. cna 
Pittsburgh. Pa 125 13 ne under contract thru territory (Baltimore city con 
F 1 Oil , Ww ' — _ necessary) except no discount in state of nee <A V. 7." 
“ue ils—T.W. New Jersey. vdisaieg 
1 2 : 5 ] =, , , 
FOB Phila.. Pa 10.1 9 = 5 6 = 334 Naphthas lo buyers taking following quantities Buffalo, N.Y 12.4 13 6 
ee te 106 93 93 at one time: Newark, 2c per gal. on 200 gals. or New York City I 12 
Wilmington Del 10.1 °° i. more, less than 200 gals. 0.5c higher price; Balti Rochester, N.Y 13.2 14.4 
Spring field. chien ta 3 94 94 more, = off on 25 to 100 gals. and 3c on over 100 — — Y l 1 ; 
Miscaiic Glan 30-9 93 93 gals.; Washington, 2c off to contract buyers oston, Mass 12 13 
Hartford, Conn 10 5 4g gy , Hosta tax “<a ies e's 
, artford, Conn jlo 3 117.3 
‘D me ee a sida , Providence, R 13 14 
tDoes no clude le Georgia kerosine tax i + 
Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard S. O. Ohioti 
Solvent; V.M.&P. prices also apply to Light Mobil- Mobil- 
leaners Naphtha *Sohio X-70 Gasoline hKhero- f heat 
discounts (Regular Grade) sine Di Fuel 
Gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c off dealer con- **Re- Gaso- |hero- Yard TW TC TW Yard TW 
t.w., except Georgia & Florida dealer t.w. and un- sumer sel- line sine New York: 
divided dealer t.w. prices are same. T.W.  lers ‘S.S. Taxes T.W. i _s 10 9.3 7.1 9 
. . , é.6 0.3 ¢ ri 
Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Delaware, 2c off t.w. Ohio, Statewide 12 10 13.5 5.5 9.3 ikinen & 
price on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one Akron cose A 9.5 12.5 5.5 9.3 Queens 5 10.3 9.3 7 9 
lume Cincinnati.. 12 9.9 12.5 5.5 9.3 Richmond. 7.5 10.3 7.1 8 8 
*Residual fuel 16.0-19.9 gravity. Cleveland 12 9.9 12.5 2.9 9.3 Albany 7.5 98 7 9.3 7 9 
’ Columbus 12 9.5 2.5 $§.5 9.3 : : ” 7 9 
EMP , -s ig > : Binghamton 89 II 2 10.7 84 10.2 
Dayton 12 9 12 9.3 
, or alll . «(8s 2-5 3.3 9-3 | Buffalo $6 109 8 103 82 10 
S. O. Kentuck ee . 4 12.50 9.5 9.3 Jamestown... 8.7 11 106 83 10 
y Portsmouth 12 9.5 2.5 5.5 9.3 Mt. Vernon. 7.6 10.3 9472 9 
Crown Gasoline (Regular) Poledo. 12 9.5 12.50 39.5 9.3 Plattsburg B81 10 99 7.6 94 
Standard (Third Grade) Youngstown 12 9.9 12.50 5.5 9.3 Rochester 87 Il 73 62 T2 Bs 
Y Gaso- Kero- Syracuse 85 0.67.8 BW.1 78 9.6 
ort tNet Dealer line sine Aviation Gasoline—Statewide Conn 
Crown Standard Taxes T.W. Consumer Gasoline : - 72 
Covington, Ky 9.5 és 93 Sohio Coy grade 65 o« T.W. Taxes on al 8 4 +4 : pA 5 ; : 
Lexington, Ky 10 3 85 6.5 93 tane, Spec. AN-V V-F-756 14.5 5.5 Hartford. 8 0 10 3 95 ; > 9 
Louisville, Ky 10 6.5 88 = thy! Aviation 73 Oct 15.5 5.5 " - ; 2 9 9 
2 New Haven 7.8 10.3 9.3 7.3 8.9 
Paducah, Ky 10 8 65 88 Esso Ethyl Aviation 80 Oct. 16.5 5.5 : 
Jackson, Miss 10 9 7 5 *9 Esso Ethyl Aviation 87 Oct.(a) 17.5 5.5 Maine 
Vicksburg, Miss 93 75 «85 Esso Ethyl Aviation 91 Oct 17.8 5.5 Bangor 79 10.2 7.4 9.7 7.4 9.1 
Birmingham, Ala. 10 9 *B 5 9 Esso Ethyl Aviation 100 Oct. 24.5 3 Portland 7.5 160.2 7 93 7 9 
Mobile, Ala 9 *9 5 85 (a) Effective Oct. 15, 1942 ans 
, Montgomery, Ala. 10 9 *9 5 10 - r oo 7 ‘ 
Atlant a, Ga 11.4 7.5 *12.1 +Naphtha—t.W. Bostou 8 106 69 LS ae ) 
nut sta, Ga 11.4 7.5 11.6 State- Lucas N.H 
— ¥ 4 : 7.5 is H a wide County Concord 8 10 7 8.2 10 
nah, Ga 7.9 S. R. Solvent 13.5 13.5 Lancaster 95 11.8 92 ll 
+7 ksonville, Fla 10.4 8.5 10.1 D. C. Naphtha 14.5 14.25 Manchester es 11.1 79 97 
p — ig 10.4 ; 8.5 10.1 V.M.&P. Naphtha 14.5 14.25 R.1 
ensacola a 9 % *9 5 8 Varnolene 14.5 14.25 Sa « eo 7 
\ Tampa, Fla 10.4 8.5 10.1 Sohio Solvent 14 5 14 25 —— 7 oF &.2 9.2 7.1 5.9 
: - ermont: 
‘ ; : — — 
, *Taxes: In tax column ¢ iaciude ‘ : > Slee’ T F ; Burlington 8.110.475 98 7.5 9.2 
and county ga aocline daune: “Mobile. wept ny Bd ray" Me = pies r.W. No.1 Ne.2 No.3 Ne. 4 Rutland 8.3 10.6 10 7.7 9.5 
” ingt aga ° 110, Statewide 83 83 %78 7.55 , — : 
4: ing 1am, le city; Montgomery, le city and lc Cleveland... 10.3 103 98 = *Does not include 1% city sales tax applicable 
inty; Pensacola, le city. Georgia and Mont- ; , ; ; to price of gasoline (ex tax) 
gome ry, Ala. have le kerosine tax, Mississippi *Renown (third-grade) prices are same as \-70 tin steel barrels. : 
{Cones - = luded in above prices. unless otherwise noted Discounts: Diesel —On t.w. deliveries, 0.5¢ for 
mer t.w. prices are same as net dealer prices. **Except authorized agen at least 400 gals.; le for full tank truck 
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S. 


O. Indiana 


Red Crown (Regular Grade) 
Blue Crown (Third Grade) 


Red Dealer Prices 

Crown-—————_  Gaso- Kero- 

Cons. Red Blue line sine 

T.W. Crown Crown Taxes T.W. 
Chicago, Ill.....10.9 8.9 8.4 4.5 10.6 
Decatur, IIl.....10.9 8.9 8 45 98 
Joliet, Il........11.9 9.6 8.5 4.5 10.6 
Peoria, Il. 11.7 9.2 9.1 4.5 10.4 
Indianapolis, Ind.11.6 9.7 96 5.5 10.1 
Evansville, Ind..11.4 9.9 7.9 55 9.9 
South Bend, Ind.12 10.5 10 5.5 10.5 
Detroit, Mich...11.4 9.9 9.4 1.5 10 
Grand engnee. 

Mich..... 11.4 99 9.4 45 99 
Saginaw, Mich.. .11.4 9.9 9.4 4.5 9.9 
Green Bay, Wis..12.2 10.7 10.2 5.5 10.9 
Milwaukee, Wis..12.1 10.6 10.1 5.5 10.8 
La Crosse, Wis..11.9 10.4 99 5.5 10.6 
Minneapolis - St. 

| =a 11.9 10.4 9.5 5.5 10.6 
Duluth, Minn...12.2 10.7 10.2 5.5 10.9 
Mankato, Minn..11.9 10.4 9.5 5.5 10.6 
Des Moines, Ia..11.4 9.9 9.4 4.5 *10.1 
Mason City, Ia..11.7 10.2 9.7 1.5 *10.4 
St. Louis, Mo 10.3 88 8.6 *4.5 10.1 
Kansas City, Mo.10.4 8.9 7.9 *4.5 9.7 
St. Joseph, Mo..11.2 9.7 8.7 *4.5 9.9 
Fargo, a 11.4 10.5 5.5 11.6 
Huron, S.D.....12.3 10.8 10.3 §.5 i 
Wichita, Kans...10.3 8.2 6.5 4.5 8.3 

Stanavo Aviation 73 Octane 
Chicago, Ill 1S.7 1.5 
Milwaukee, Wis 15.9 5.5 
Minneapolis, Minn 18.7 5.5 
St. Louis, Mo 15.2 *4.5 
Kansas City, Mo 14.8 "4.5 
Fargo, N. I 16.7 5.5 
Huron, 8S. D 16.1 5.5 

Oleum V.M.&P. Stani- 
Spirits Naphtha sol *Taxes 


Chicago. 13.5 13.8 12.8 
_— : 15.8 15 16.3 
K. Mo.. 13.3 14.3 13.8 
St. pen Mo. 13.7 14.7 13.2 
Milwaukee 14.4 5.4 14.9 
Minnep'ls 14.2 is..2 3.5 
Fuel Oils T.W. 
Chicago 
Standard 


1-99 gals. . 
100-149 gals 
150 gals. & over 


1-99 gals. . 
100-149 gals 
150-399 gals 
400 gals. & over 


1-99 gals. 
100-399 gals. 
400-749 gals. 
750 gals. & over 


1-399 gals 
400-999 gals 
1000 gals. & over 


Other Points 
Indianapolis 
1-99 gals 
100 gals. & over 
Detroit 
1-99 gals. 
100 gals. & over.. 
Milwaukee 
1-99 gals. . 
100 gals. & over 
Minneapolis 
9 gals 


Stanolex 


Fuel Oil No. | 


8.8 
7.8 
7.8 


7 92 


4.9 


Stanolex 
Fuel Oil A 


3 
3 
3 
55 


Stanolex Bunker (¢ 


(Prices are base prices before disc ounts 
4 


4 
i 
, 
5 
, 


) 


Heater Oil 


9 3 
8.3 
7.8 


Stanolex 
Furnace Oil 


8.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.3 


Stanolex 


Fuel Oil B 


8.3 
7.3 
6.3 
5.55 


Fuel Oil 


6.8 
9.8 
4.8 


Stanolex 
Furnace Oil 


100 gals. & over... 


St. Louis 
1-99 gals. . 
100 gals. & over.. 
Kansas City 
1-99 gals 


100 gals. & over.. 


*Taxes: 


these city taxes—K 


St. Louis, lec. 


tax. In naphtha 


ansas City, St 


tax column are 


federal tax and state taxes. 


State sales, occupation, consumer and use taxes 


to be added when applicable 


46 


9.0 
8.0 


In gasoline tax column are included 
Joseph and 
Iowa kerosine prices are ex 3c state 


included Cc 


S. O. Nebraska 


(Regular Grade) Gaso- Kero- 
line sine 
T.W. Dealer Taxes T.W. 
Omaha 11.4 8.9 6.5 10.1 
McCook 12.0 9.4 6.5 9.8 
Norfolk ; 11.9 10.4 6.5 10.6 
North Platte 12.3 9.9 6.5 11 
Scottsbluff 12.4 9.5 6.5 98 
S. O. Louisiana 
Esso Gasoline (Regular Grade) 
Consumer Gaso- Kero- 
Tank Dealer line sine 
Wagon T.W. Taxes T.W. 
New Orleans, La $8.75 9.35 8.5 *9 
Baton Rouge, La 8.75 9.25 8.5 *9 5 
Alexandria, La..... 8.75 9.25 8.5 *9 5 
Lafayette, La... 9 9.5 8.5 *9 
Lake Charles, La.. 9 9.5 8.5 *11 
Shreveport, La.. os 9 8.5 *8 
Knoxville, Tenn... 9.5 10 8.5 12.5 
Memphis, Tenn... 8.90 9.40 8.5 10.5 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 10.5 ll 8.5 11 
Nashville, Tenn. 10.5 ll 8.5 10 
Bristol, Tenn .. 10.95 11.45 8.5 13.1 
Little Rock, Ark... 9.5 10 8 10 


*Louisiana kerosine prices are ex Ic 
Discounts: 

Esso Gasoline 
dealer t.w. 


state tax 


To undivided dealers, 0.5c off 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Humble Motor Fuel (Regular Grade) 
Thriftane (Third Grade) 


Humble Thriftane Gaso- 
*Tank Re- *Tank Re- line 
Wagon tail Wagon tail Taxes 
Dallas, Tex 7.5 10.5 6.5 8.5 5.5 
Ft Worth, Tex. 6.5 9.5 6 4.9 5.5 
Houston, Tex.. 8.5 13.5 7.5 10.5 5.5 
San Ant., Tex. 8.5 12.5 7.5 10.5 5.5 
Kerosine 
*Tank Wagon Retail 
Dallas, Tex 7 10 
Ft. Worth, Tex 7 ll 
Houston, Tex ; 8 11 
San Antonio, Tex > 7 10 
73 Oct. Aviation Gasoline Tank Car 
FOB Baytown, Tex 8.5 


*To all classes of dealers & consumers 


The Texas Co. 


Gasoline—Dealer T.W. ¢ 


7aso- 

Fire-Chief Indian line 

(Regular) (3rd Grade) Taxes 
Dallas, Tex 7.8 6.5 5.5 
Ft. Worth, Tex 7.5 6.5 5.5 
Wichita Falls, Tex 8.5 7.5 §.5 
Amarillo, Tex 8.5 7.8 5.5 
I'yler, Tex 8.5 7.5 §.5 
El Paso, Tex ll 10.5 §.5 
San Angelo, Tex 8.5 7.5 5.5 
Waco, Tex 8.5* 7* 5.5 
Austin, Tex 8.5 7.5 §.5 
Houston, Tex : 8.5 7.5 §.5 
San Antonio, Tex 8.5 7.5 5.5 
Port Arthur, Tex.. 8.5 71.8 $5.35 


*Less lc temporary allowance to all dealers 


Continental Oil Co. 


N.B Prices are Continental's “‘structural” 
prices. Prices do not reflect temporary reductions 
made to meet local competition 


Conoco De- 
Bronz-z-z mand Gaso- Kero- 
(Regular) (3rd Grade) line sine 
'Tank Wagon Taxes T.W. 
Denver, Col | 10 5.5 11 
Grand Junc., Col.. 12 11 5.5 12 
Pueblo, Col 10.5 9.5 5.5 10.5 
Casper, Wyo 2.5 10.5 5.5 12 
Cheyenne, Wyo... 11 10 5.5 11.5 
Billings, Mont 12.5 11.5 6.5 12.5 
Butte, Mont 13.5 12.5 6.5 13.5 
Great Falls, Mont. 12.5 11.5 6.5 12.5 
Helena, Mont 13 12 6.5 13 
Salt Lake sees 
Utah 13.5 82 .& $.5 14.5 
Boise, Ida 14.1 13.1 6.5 16.5 
Twin Falls, Ida 15.6 14.6 6.5 17 
ae uerque, 
M 10 9 wa | 9.5 
we N.M 95 8.5 7 9 


TANK WAGON PRICES (Continued) 





Continental Oil Co. 


Conoco De- 
Bronz-z-z mand Gaso- Ker 


(Regular) (3rd Grade) line sin: ‘ 
+ 


(Cont'd) 


Tank Wagon Taxes T.\ 

Santa Fe,N.M... 10.5 9.5 *7.5 iT 
Ft. Smith, Ark.... 9.5 9.25 “ 9 
Texarkana, Ark 9 8 *5.5 
Muskogee, Okla.. 9.5 85 7 8 5 
Oklahoma City, 

Okla ~e > 8.5 7 g 
Tulsa, Okla 9.5 8.5 7 t 

*Taxes: In gasoline tax column are included 


these city taxes—Albuquerque, & Roswell. 0 5c 
Santa Fe, le. Texas 4c state tax applies withir 
city limits of Texarkana, Ark.; Okla. 5.5c state ap- 
plies within city limits of Ft. Smith, Ark 

tTo consumers & dealers 


S. O. California 


Standard Gasoline (Regular Grade) 
Flight Gasoline (Third Grade) 


Standard Flight 
"Os- Pos- 
ted Pos- ted Pos- 
Net ted Net ted Gaao- 
Tank Re- Tank Re- line 
Truck tail Truck tail Taxes 
San Francisco, Cal, 10 14 9 12 4.5 
Los Angeles, Cal 9.5 13.5 8.5 11.5 4.5 
Fresno, Cal.. ll 15 10 13 4.5 
Phoenix, Ariz.. 12 16 10 13 65 
Reno, Nev 12 16 11 14 5.5 
Portland, Ore. 10.5 14.5 9.5 12.5 65 
Seattle, Wash 10.5 14.5 95 12.5 65 
Spokane, Wash 12.5 16.5 11.5 34.5 6.5 
Tacoma, Wash.. 10.5 14.5 9.5 13.5 6.5 
Std. Aviation 73 
Posted Net Kerosine 
Tank Gasoline Tank 
rruck Taxes Truck 
San Francisco, Cal. 12.5 4.5 11 
Los Angeles, Cal 12 4.5 10 
Fresno, Cal 13..$ 6.3 12 
Phoenix, Ariz 14.5 6.5 12.5 
Reno, Nev.. 14.5 5.5 13 5 
Portland, Ore. 13 6.5 13 8 
Seattle, Wash.. 13 6.5 13 & 
Spokane, Wash 16 6.5 16 8 
Tacoma, Wash 13 6.5 13 


Resale & Commercial: T.C 
gal. off posted net tank truck. 

Commercial: Retail deliveries, and/or tank 
truck deliveries of less than 40 gals., 4c per ga! 
above posted net tank truck price for Standard 
Aviation and Standard Gasoline, and 3c per gal 
above posted net tank truek for Flight Gasoline 
except single deliveries of less than 40 gals. & 
Marine trade only, which are billed at posted net 
tank truck price. 


deliveries 0.25c per 


Canada 
PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL, LTD. 


Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons 
3-Star Imperial Gasoline (Regular Grade) 


+Kero- 
tGasoline *Gasoline sine 
as We Taxes 

Hamilton, Ont 17.5 11 18 
Toronto, Ont... i .3 11 18 
Brandon, Man 21 10 23 
Winnipeg, Man... 20.5 10 oe 
Regina, Sask 18 10 20 
Saskatoon, Sask.. 20.8 10 22 3 
Edmonton, Alta 18 9 10 20.9 
Calgary, Alta 16 10 18 
Vancouver, B. C 15 10 24 
Montreal, Que ee 11 li 9 
St. John, N. B 16.5 13 19 
Halifax, N.S 16.5 13 19 


*Includes 3c Federal, and Provincial taxes 
+To divided & undivided dealers 





Notice 
These prices include fees « 
gasoline and kerosine 
per gallon as follows 


Inspection 
unless otherwise sp 


Alabama | /40c on gasoline, 1/2¢ on kerosipe 
Arkansas 1 /20c; Florida 1 8c; Illinois _ } age 
Indiana 1 /5c in lots of 25 bbls. or less, 225: 1ot 
of more than 25 bbls.; Kansas 1 /50c; Loui#ané 
1 32c: Minnesota 7 '200c; Missouri | /50c; Nebras 


20c; North Caroline 
Oklahoma 206 


1 20« ier 


ka 3 /100c; Nevada, gasoline 1 
1 /4c; North Dakota 1 /20c; 
South Carolina 1 /8c; South Dakota 
nessee 2 5c; and Wisconsin 3 /100c. 

Kerosine inspection only 
Michigan 1 5c per gal 


fees lowa 


NA7 EUM NI! 


ROTI 
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WAR-OIL EQUIPMENT EXCHANGE 


lf You Can’t Use It, Sell It or Scrap It! 

















For Sale 
FOR SALE: Liquidating Omar Refining .Com- 
iny, Garber, Okla. Boilers, tanks, towers, 
eel buildings, stills and pumps. ‘Phone 155, 
Garber, Okla 
FOR SALE 
Gasoline transport with 1941 Chevrolet 
tractor, 3000 gallon tank, made in 1941 
by Standard Steel; Spencer rear end. 
All good tires and in good mechanical 
condition Price $3500. 
lohn Taggart, Bethany, Missouri 
FOR SALE 
Having purchased storage on river, we 





offer for sale our 


co 


98,850 gallons; with 7 foot steel 
supports 
1 Roper Twin pump, 3” openings, 
with 5 HP Motor. 
300 ft. 2%’ pipe 
200 ft. 4 pipe 
60 ft. 2’’ pipe 
2 Buckeye Gate Valves 3’’ 


l 


| 
La 


storage on railroad, 


nsisting of 


t horizontal steel storage tanks, total 


0 Buckeye 
4 Buckeye 


rge quantity of 


Gate Valves 210’. 
Gate Valves 2”’ 


pipe fittings 


City Service Stations 


361, Fulton, N. Y. 


Line 
Box 
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Wanted to Buy 




















\NTED—12,000 Feet of Used Plain End 
Pipe, 10°%°' O D or 12%4"’ O D; minimum 
’’ Box 274, National Petroleum News 
WANTED—One 4000 to 4500 tandem axle 
tank trailer or 3000 to 3500 single axle 
tank trailer State particulars. Wire or 
tele ne collect Christopher Oil Company, 
I 1944, Tucson, Arizona 
VANTED TO BUY late model tank truck 1000 
c 00 gallons preferably equipped to handle 
I Oil Also three compartment 3000 to 
1000 gallon semi-trailer tank. Send picture 
spe itions and best cash price. Delta Oil 
N) Co., P. O. Box 628, Petersburg, Va. 
ED TO BUY—One approximately 3000 
ransport and tractor with several com- 
nts suitable to deliver to customers 
I x 218 Moore fie ld, W Va 
WANTED 
‘ ige tanks, 2000 to 20,000 gal. 
ise whether horizontal or vertical, 
ensions, thickness of plate, flat or 
ed heads, location and best price for 
ediate purchase 
BRILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
| : 
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Wanted to Buy 

















Experienced Operators of wholesale 
gasoline business are interested in buy- 
ing Gasoline & Lubricating Oil Dis- 
tributorship located in Northern New 
Jersey. State Details and address reply 
to 
Box No. 276 
National Petroleum News 
Situations Open 
WANTED 
REFINERY MAINTENANCE SUPER- 
INTENDENT 


Thoroughly familiar with machine shop 
practice as well as all types of refinery 
mechanical equipment including pumps, 
compressors, turbines, piping, welding, 
etc. At least ten years practical re- 
finery or chemical plant experience re- 


quired. Graduate engineer preferred. 
Location Middle West. In replying 
state draft status and salary required 


as well as furnishing complete outline 
of education and experience. This is a 
zood opportunity with a medium sized 
integrated oil company 


Reply Box No 


979 
272. 








WANTED 


EXPERIENCED REFINERY STILL- 
MEN, OPERATORS, PUMPERS, IN- 
STRUMENT MEN AND MECHANICS 
For new Aviation Refinery 
Cracking, Alkyla- 
Units. 


give 


Gasoline 
consisting of Catalytic 
Location 
detailed 


and Isomerization 
Middlewest In 


outline of 


tron, 
reply, 
previous experience, educa- 
tion, draft status, and required eamings 


for 48-hour week 


Reply Box No. 275 


National Petroleum News 


-++WANTED---- 


Major oil company with continent-wide opera- 
tions and research seeks graduate technical men 
of the following qualifications: 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS — with petroleum 
refinery or similar experience. Should be famil- 
iar with refinery design, estimating, construction, 
mechanical equipment, engineering materials, 
and utilities systems. Process knowledge desired 
although not essential. 


CHEMISTS AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERS in- 
terested in research, design, or plant operation. 
Should have training and experience in refinery 
or other industrial organizations. 











Work not of a temporary nature. In reply 
state experience, education, age, marital status, 
draft classification and salary expected, include 
small snapshot (not returnable). Replies strictly 
confidential. Applicants now employed at highest 
skill in war industries not solicited. Box No. 249, 
National Petroleum News, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Position Wanted 
POSITION WANTED 


Man, twenty years experience industrial 

ucts, desires connection responsible 

turer Chicago or Mid-West territory. 
Box No. 273 


prod- 
manufac- 
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ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 





Engagement of 
Mary Casey Mallon 
to Joseph W. Barker 
has been announced 
by her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. William F. 
Mrs. Mallon 
is attorney for the 
National Petroleum 
Assn. and other pe- 
troleum 


Casey. 








groups. 
Wedding will take 
place in December 
in Washington, D. C. 
But she will continue 
with NPA until the 


war ends. 


# 





Y7, 


Mary Mallon 


Mr. Barker was educated at University 
of Chicago and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. He served as a major 
in Coast Artillery during World War I, 
resigning his commission in 1925 to teach 
at M.IL.T. In 1930, he became professor 
of electrical engineering and 
the engineering faculty at Columbia Uni 
versity. 


dean ot 


that post 
while serving as special assistant to Navy 
Secretary Knox for training and person- 


He is on leave from now 


nel. After the war, the couple will re- 
side in New York where he will resume 
his university duties. 


Capt. Frank R. Thompson, president 
of the Anderson Oil Co., Anderson, S. C., 
former mayor of that city, writes NPN 
from North Africa where he has been for 
nearly a year as a member of the West 
ern Task Force in the invasion of Africa 
He reports that at the end of the Tuni 
sian campaign he was quite tired but he 
is now recovered. — His 


1S: 


present address 

Capt. Frank R. Thompson, C. E. O- 
918069, Commanding Officer, 1407 
Q. M. Co. Depot Class HII (Aviation), 
XII Air Force Service Command, APO 
No. 528, c/o the Postmaster, New York, 
N. Y. 


R. D. Evans, Okmulgee, Okla., super- 
intendent of Phillips Petroleum Co. re- 
finery, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the company’s Borger, Texas, re- 
finery succeeding E. H. Bender, who was 
killed in an airplane accident. Replacing 
Evans at Okmulgee will be C. C. Tate, 
Borger, mechanical superintendent — of 
the Borger refinery. C. R. McCullough, 
Okmulgee refinery manufacturing super- 
intendent, will succeed Tate as mechani- 
cal superintendent at Borger. 


° ° ° 


Morris Krechevsky, former associate 
and general manager of the Hygrade 
Oil Co., Hartford, Conn., announces the 
formation of the Kay Petroleum Corp., 
with main offices in East Hartford. 
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Visitors to PAW miss the smile 
and cheery greeting of Mrs. Rosalie Reid, 
PAW’s receptionist for the past 2 years, 


who on Aug. 25 transferred to Sun 
Oil Co.’s offices in Washington where 
she is employed by Houdry Proc- 
ess Corp. Her place at PAW’s recep- 


tion desk was taken by Dorothy Haw- 
kins, of Kansas City, Kans., lately the 
secretary of D. W. (Dusty) Wilson in 
PAW’s refining division. “Dusty” left 
PAW recently for the McKee Co. in 
Cleveland. 
o = bed 

A. W. Roth, Greensburg, Ind., jobber 
now on PAW marketing division’s staff, 
is seeing a lot of country nowadays. He 
returned Aug. 22 from a 30-day, 10,000- 
mile trip which took him through the 
Mid-west and Rocky Mountain sections, 
up and down the Pacific Coast, back 
through the Southwest and south to 
Washington. He 
other trip. to explain to 
marketers how they can have oil distribu- 


leaves 
Purpose is 


soon On al- 


tion declared “locally needed” in their 
area by the war manpower commission 


Lt. Col. Royal C. Linden, former) 
with Union Oil Co. of California, has 


been appointed chief of the operating 
branch in the Fuels & Lubricants Divi 
sion under Gen. W. E. R. Covell, QMC, 
at Washington. He Col. 
H. E. Rounds assigned 


rn 


to overseas duty. 


succeeds Lt. 


who has been 


2 ° ° 


Office of Censorship lost its 2 oil ex- 


perts recently One was Bill Stevens 
who, after 18 months of blue-penciling 
100-octane plant locations from news 


copy, has returned to his post as man 
iging editor of the Tulsa Tribune. The 
other was Frank Tighe, formerly with th 
Chilton publications, who has accepted 
a position with the 
Corp. in Philadelphia. 


Houdry Process 


° ° 


H. Earle Mobley, Kingston, N.C., job- 
ber now on PAW marketing division staff 
and one of two jobbers on the PAW 
committee, is leaving to 
join the Army as a first lieutenant. 


jobber-dealer 


° oO ° 


Albert E. Pierce was chosen by the 
board of directors of Mid-Continent Pe- 
troleum manager of 
production to succeed the late George O. 
Moody who died Aug. 10. Mr. Pierce 
was superintendent of the southern divi- 
sion in the Seminole area before he 
came to Tulsa as assistant to Mr. Moody. 
He has with the 
1920. 


Corp. as general 


been company since 


Qo ° ° 


Tom C. Mitchell, formerly with Shell 
Oil Co. and recently in PAW’s marketing 
division, is now a lieutenant (J.G.) in the 
U.S. Coast Guard. 


After 174 years with the Texas Co 
pany, C. U. Chieca, administrative chief 
clerk, will take a military leave of 
duration. Mr. Chie 
who is president of the Texaco Club 
will report to the Army, Aug. 30. 

0 0 ° 

NPN had hardly gone to press w 
that personality sketch on Elton J. 1 
ton, clerk of the “Cole Oil Investigating 
Committee,” calling him one of Capitol 
Hill’s most eligible bachelors, than Mr 
Layton made a fibber out of us. He was 
married Aug. 4 to Mrs. Elizabeth Pat- 
terson, an employe of the Interior Dept 

=] ° ° 

Rudolph Miller, for some time tay 
agent for Standard Oil Co. of California, 
elected an 








sence for the 


has been assistant treasurer 
of the 
nouncement made by California Stand- 
ard’s president, H. D. Collier. Mr. Miller 


will be in charge of property taxes and 


company, according to an an- 


insurance for the company and affiliates 


° ° 


James S. Noland, manager of proration 
for the Barnsdall Oil Co., has resigned 
to jon the land department of the Phil 
Bartlesville, Sept 


Was a 


lips Petroleum Co. at 
| Mr. Noland member ot 
land department of the Waite Ph llips 
Co. and went with it to Barnsdall after 
with that comp 


it was consolidated 


in 1926. 

Glen R. division 
Phillips Petroleum Co., has been 
for the fifth 
board of directors to 
Y.M<.A. 


Ames, manage! 
consecutive year by ( 
head the annua 
fall membership round-up 


Clyde A. Swigart has been app 
manager of the pipe line department 
Standard Oil Co. of 


ing Stuart Moser, who recently retired 


California, repla 


after 33 vears of service with the com 
Announcement of Mr. Swigarts 
ippointment was made by J. L. Hanna, 


pany. 


California Standard’s vice-president 


° 


C. D. Ball, now superintendent of th 
central district pipe line department, b 
came general superintendent on Sept. | 
and E. F. Hudson, took Mr. Ball’s place 


Replacing Mr. Hudson as superinte nde 


of the southern district pipe line dep 
ment is L. E. Joses. 


© ° 


Audley L. Bailey, treasuret 
Canfield Oil Co., 
of the Petroleum 
land Chamber of Commerce at a ! 
meeting. Others elected were Lester 5. 
Auerbach, Gulf Refining Co., frst 
vice-president; James F. Mullay, man- 
ager, Ohio National Refining 
Co., second vice-president; and Stanley 
Cofall, president, National Solvent ¢ 
secretary-treasurer. 


was elected president 


Club of the Cl 


division 


) 
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1] We All Have to Dig! . 
ile 
| + | HIS is a digging war. Hundreds of thousands of our : 
boys digging slit trenches and fox holes while Axis 
me | bombs and shells make each spadeful a matter of ‘ 
Sep | | life and death! 
lips | Oh, yes, WE have to do some digging, too. But ours is 
‘ | down into pockets of comfortable business trousers or : 
| into a well-heeled bank account! For the 3rd War Loan 
| we're going to have to dig deeper than ever before, for " 
| every dollar is needed to give our boys the tools necessary 
* | to drive on to victory. There is only one course possible. fe 
“ | | Let's dig—REALLY DIG—as we have never dug before! 
: +1 | , “ 
cm HH) Back the Attack With Bonds! 
, ' | 3rd War Loan & September 9th . 
“| Farrett Mec. Company || 
ident BT Joliet, Illinois . 
Ae || . 
Stanley 
= 7 * * * * * * * * * 
bette ene 

















NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


FILL “ER UP!....TODAY AND TOMORROW! 


All the experience, facilities and manpower 


of the Gilbarco organization are now ap- 
plied to a single task... hastening the end 
of this conflict. Most of the products we are 
making for that purpose are usable only for 
war. But one, the Gilbarco airplane gasoline 
filter funnel, pictured above as it is actually 


used, will again be in wide demand for the 


air commerce of peace. And when peace 
comes Gilbarco will be ready. Ready with 
greater capacity, with new skills learned in 
war production. Ready with this and many 
another forward-looking 
product, to meet the 
challenge of the recon- 


struction period. 
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arene 


—Photo by Lummus Co. 
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Largest butadiene plant in the world. See p. R-438. 
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Sydney S. Smith....He Helped 
the Yanks Acrcss Africa and Sicily 








I mpressive among many contributions that oil indus- 
try technologists have made to the nation’s war effort is 
the portable military pipeline invented by Sydney S. Smith, 
New York, manager of product pipelines for Shell Oil Co., 
Inc. The 20-ft. sections of 4-in. flexible light steel pipe 
are laid on top of the ground. A pumping unit every 20 
miles operates from a truck and trailer. An ingenious 
system of controls, including check valves and by-passes, 
automatically holds pressures within prescribed limits, nor- 
mally 600 Ibs., under all conditions and makes it possible 
for army crews to lay the line and also to operate it with- 
out a communication system. 

The line can be laid at 30 miles a day, so that gasoline 
or other product is available for troop vehicles as the front 
advances. The line was designed to lay over the Burma 
Road to transport gasoline into China. The U. S. Army 
took the 1000 miles which had been fabricated for this 
purpose and it was used successfully in the African cam- 





1 
the 


First public announcement 0! 


paign, later in Sicily. 
line was Aug. 2nd by Shell Oil Co. (See NPN Aug. 4, p. 6) 
Description of the pressure control apparatus is still un- 


der military censorship. 


“Syd” Smith is an engineering executive by virtue of cll 
cumstances, rather than professional training. He studies 
mathematics and physics—and journalism—in an Ohio co! 
lege and was a lieutenant in the balloon corps in Worl 
War I. Serving first in the natural gasoline branch o! 
oil industry he contributed improved methods of proces 
Transferred to the management of pipelines, he de pet 
methods for efficient despatching of different produ 
through the same line. The Army has already pu 
many million dollars worth of equipment for his 
pipeline, but both Smith and Shell Oil Co. have ived 
any fee or royalty for use of his invention by the A: 


itars 


It’s Smith’s contribution to this war. 
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Alberta's Oil-lmpregnated Sands 
Provide Huge Petroleum Reserve 


Thousands of square miles of oil-sat- 
urated sands, also known as “tar” sands, 
in the Athabaska region in northern Al- 

Province of Canada, about 500 
the Montana border and 
distance from the Pac‘fic Coast, 
an oil reserve of at least 100 


perta 
miles from 
equ i 


const.tute 


billion barrels, Canadian authorities 
state. Some of our own geologists have 
estimated the reserve as great as 250 
bilion barrels. 


For purposes of comparison with this 
startling figure, estimates of present oil- 
field reserves of the entire world are less 
than 35 billion barrels. 

This great deposit is not newly discov- 
red. The Mines Branch of the Can- 
idian government studied it and mapped 
t and analyzed the oil starting in 1913. 
{ commercial plant was built in the 30’s 
to recover oil from the sands at the rate 
of 350 bbls. dai'y. The methods devel- 
ped have proved commercially prac- 
ticable, it is reported. 


Alaskan Highway Opens Market 


Events of the past few war-torn years, 
wever, provide a background upon 
ie oil production possibilities 
m th's territory assume far greater 
nportance than ever before. If it be- 
mes necessary to supplement our own 


+ 
ety 


I 


} 1 ¢t 


: ‘ 
leum production in coming years, 


| from the sands in Alberta may pro- 
de a substitute, accessible to markets 
vithout great difficulties. 
Already miktary operations carried on 
m Alaska and in the northern Pacific 
vaters have created the need for large 


supplies in this portion of the North 
\merican continent. Completion of the 
and the building of 
feed it will provide a large mar- 
isphalt from the Athabaska sand- 
h'le methods for the recovery of 
have already greatly improved, 
ely that the advances being con- 
made in both oil production and 
uni practices will result in even 
tic ent recovery in the future, at 
rhaps competitive with petroleum 


fields. 
I | cht 


highway 


f present conditions, the 
government has appropriated 
funds for research and devel- 
vork in this region. 


Re ry so far has been by open- 


pit iods from benches 


} 
or terraces 
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in a Wartime Suit 


NPN’s Technical Section, whose 
columns since Pearl Harbor have been 
devoted to articles helping refiners to 
meet wartime conditions, with this 
issue adopts a format conforming with 
the government's emergency paper 
stock requirements. 

While the page size is smaller, the 
new arrangement of body type and 
headings provides for carrying prac- 
tically the same number of words on 
the page. Also—and with the read- 
ers limitations on reading time in 
mind—articles and _ illustrations sub- 
mitted are given greater critical se- 
lection and concise editing, to provide 
each month even more practical in- 
formation for plant management and 
operators. 











left when streams cut through the earth’s 
surface, where a relatively small amount 
of clay and gravel overburden has to 
be removed to expose the oil sands. It is 
estimated that from 500 million to 1 
billion barrels of the oil can be recov- 
ered by these methods. The remainder 
of the huge deposits will have to be re- 
covered by underground mining, it is 
now believed, at costs too great for pres- 
ent economic conditions. 

The oi! as recovered from the sands 
is described as a thick, black, viscous 
semi-liquid, on!y a step from pure as- 
phalt. When subjected to a moderate 
refining temperature for a moderate 
length of time, it is converted, or “di- 
gested”, into a much lighter crude oil, 
wh'ch can then be refined into gasoline, 
naphtha, diesel fuel, fuel oils, a whole 
range of asphalt products, and coke. Be- 
cause of the sensitivity of the oil to 
heat, it is not regarded as satisfactory 
for automotive lubricating oils. 


Not a Shale Oil 


The ol from the Athabaska sands is 
not to be confused with sha'e oil. Nor 
is it a residuum left behind by the evap- 
oration of lighter constituents from an 
oil similar to our crude o/ls. The de- 
posits are described as an impregnation 
by a heavy oil, at a time and in a man- 
ner concerning which there is much 
speculation, of beds of sand and clayey 


material. The oil is not a pore-space 


464 
553 


filling but is present as a film or en- 
velope around each individual grain of 


sand. The grains range from 30 to 200 
mesh. 
The sand beds in which the oil is 


found have never been folded or faulted, 
and pradbably never buried beneath 
more than a few thousand feet of sedi- 
ment, according to Max W. Ball, at one 
time a geolog'st with the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, who has directed the work of 
Abasand Oils Ltd., of Edmonton. 
Since 1930 this company has devel- 
oped and applied methods for the com- 
mercial recovery of the sand-oil. Ball 
also believes that the sands have never 
been subjected to the pressures and 
attendant temperatures experienced in 
ordinary oil fields and that this fact has 
been respons:ble for the conversion of 
the oil in the Athabaska sands into the 
form in which it is found. 
Not a Residuum 


“The susceptibility of the oil to heat 
and its convertibility into a markedly 
lighter material are striking evidence 
of a striking fact,” Ball has stated. “This 
is a young or virgin oil that nature has 
not subjected to the pressure and heat 
that ordinary oil fields have suffered.” 
That it is not a residuum left by the 
evaporation of the lighter fractions, ac- 
cording to this authority, is evidenced 
by the fact that residual oils are usually 
refractory, relat:vely insensitive to heat 
and difficult to refine, while the oil from 
the Athabaska sands has the opposite 
characteristics. 

Also, Ball points out, oil recovered 
from 650 to 800 feet below the surface, 
where evaporation could hardy _ take 
place, is of the same characteristics as 
that outcrop. <Ac- 
cording to this authority, if the theory 
is accepted that asphalt represents an 
early stage in the formation of oil. rather 
than the end product of degradation of 
oil by oxidation and sulfonation, the oil- 
sand oil is a material that has been car- 
ried only a short distance beyond the 
asphalt stage. The “digestion” treat- 
ment to which the oil is submitted in the 
recovery process continues its conversion 
into what might be called normal pe- 
troleum oil. 

The appearance of 
described by K. A. 


recovered near an 


the oil sands is 
Clark in a report 
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Huge Oil Reserves 


in Alberta's Tar Sands 





made some years ago to the Scientific 


and Industrial Research Council of Al- 
berta: 
“Any traveler in northern Alberta sees 


many interesting things, but none so 
Lkely to stimulate his imagination as the 
great cliffs and s_opes of bituminous sand 
along the banks of the Athabaska river. 
The bituminous 
it can be seen, consists of a 
of from 100 to 200 feet of 
beds of sand and clayey material, more 
or less impregnated with bitumen : 
A pronounced asphaltic smell is given off 
from the exposed beds. The bituminous 
sand in the face is dark brown to black 
in color. Little streaks of bitumen can 


formation, where 
thickness 
lenticular 


sand 


be seen at some sections of the face, 
where small quantities have come to 
the surface and s:owly worked down. 


The bedding of the formation is appar- 
ent. Strata thickening or pinching out 
laterally. can be seen, as well as irregular 
and cross bedding. The beds of richly 
impregnated stand out in bold 
cliffs, while lean beds and layers of 
silt and clay form gent!er slopes and 
are less easily distinguishable. 

“The bituminous sand in well impreg 
nated beds is a very compact material 
The surface can be picked into easily 
with a sharp pointed tool but a 
blow makes a surprisingly small impres- 
If a lump is removed, it is found 
to be soft, in the sense that it yields to 
and breaks 
integrated mass. 
that it is composed of an aggregation of 
fine sand particles, each of which is en- 
veloped by a film of soft, sticky bitumen 
The sand is composed 
quartz with relatively small 
of mica and other materials.” 


sands 


heavy 
sion. 


pressure down into a dis- 


‘ l 
Cloce inspection shows 


essentially of 


quantities 


Location and Extent of Deposits 
The oil 


mined 


undeter- 


, 
that 


sands underlie an 


part of the plateau area 
makes up most of northern Alberta 
Province. Through this plateau the 


Athabaska river and its main tributaries 
have cut deep, valleys, 
of them 


The vatlevs have 


narrow many 


scarcely more than canyons 
been er ded 


glacial drift, shales and 


through 


] 
sandstone t 


lal 
overlie the oil sands and into and even 
through the oil sand beds, leaving 
benches and cliffs of oil sand here and 
there along the stream bottoms and val 
ley walls. These are the portions of th ) 


i 
deposits where open-pit mining method 


can be employed to extract th 


sands. The oil sands are from 100 to 
200 feet 
feet thick. 


nothing to 25%. 


thick and in some p!aces 225 


The oil content ranges from 


The focal po‘nt of the exposures of 
sands is at Fort McMurray, at the 
tion of the Athabaska and 
rivers, 300 miles north of Edmonton 
Measured lineally along the trace of the 
beds, up and back along each valley 
of the Athabaska and tributary streams 
the outcrop of sands is about 260 miles 
Test wells to the 
penetrated the sands and 


yuri 
Clearwater 


have 


them 


long. south 


found 


R-388 


Indica- 
to authorities, are that 
10,000 
square miles in this area, probably 20,- 
000 and possibly 30,000 or more. 
“Official estimates of the oil 
of the deposits run from a mininum of 
100 billion barrels to 250 billion barrels,” 
Ball has “Some 
even higher. The reasons for the wide 


saturated as at the 


Higny 
LIONS, 


outcrops. 
according 
saturated sands underlie at Jeast 


content 


stated. estimates are 


range of estimates are apparent. The 
thickness of the sand varies from 100 to 
225 feet, the oil content from nothing 


9c 


to 25% and the area may be anywhere 
from 10,000 to 30,000 square miles or 
greater. A few figures based on 
various assumptions wil! give an idea of 
the possible total quantity of the oil. 


even 


Yield Estimates Conservative 


“A bed 100 feet thick with an average 
saturation of 10% contains 133,000 bbls. 
per acre. If a conservative guess is de- 
sired, divide this figure by 10, to repre- 
sent an average thickness of 20 feet with 
5% saturation, or 10 feet with 10% sat- 
uration, or 40 feet with 
saturation. This gives a figure of 
13,300 bbls. per acre; call it 13,000. Ap- 
plied to the minimum probable saturated 
area of 10,000 sq. miles, the result is 80 
billion barrels. Such a saturation under 
20,000 sq. miles would give 160 billion 


2.5% 


Table 2—Properties of Oil from 
Athabaska Sands from Sample 
by K. A. Clark 


Specific gravity 1.031 

Sulfur 5.1% 

Water 2.5% 
LO% over at 282°C 
20% over at 263 
30% over at 310 
40% over at 320 
50% over at 338 
60% over at 326 
70% over at 307 
77% over at 348 


Table 1—Characteristics of Two Crudes 


bbls. If the saturated area sh 
reach 30,000 sq. miles the total oil 
tent on this basis would be 240 bil 


barrels. Even this figure can be dou! 
| 


by increasing more of the 


thickness and 


one or 
mated factors—area, 
uration.” 

Ball as well as other authorities 
emphasized _ that 
part of the total 
under present economic conditions. 
oil cannot be recovered through wells 
for it is too and too closely 
wrapped around the sand grains to « 
or migrate into a well. 
quires mining the sand and then se} 
ing the oil from it. 


only a_ very 


deposits is mi 


viscous 


Its recovel 


Except in and adjacent to the 
valleys, the sands are buried beneat! 
500 to 1800 ft. of shale, sandstone, and 
glacial drift. Mining would entail not 
only the cost of shafting and expens 


of hoisting but also expensive timbering 


making the cost of maintainir 


workings in the sand prohibitive. 


costs, 


Not all the benches or terraces wher 
the streams have cut into or through th 
oil sands are regarded as profitable for 
open-pit mining. In 
overburdei 


some cases th 
is too thick or there is n 
convenient place for its disposal or for 
the disposal of tailings from the separa- 
tion of oil from the sand, or plant sites 
are not available. The top ec 
limit for removal of overburden is said 
to be a cubic yard of overburden for 
each ton of oil sand to be mined 


nomi 


According to Ball, eliminating the de 

posits that would require underground 
and the | 

tions are not economically practicabl 

there remain between 10 and 20 squar 

miles underlain by workable deposits 


mining benches where opera- 


containing between 500 million and 
billion barrels of oil. While this is 
small percentage of the total deposit 


few of the world’s oil fields ha 


Recovered from the 


Athabaska Sands* 


Snecific gravity at 60° FI 
Flash (open cup) 
Viscosity (Furol at 210) 
So’tening point, ° F. 
Sulfur ¢ by wt.) 
\fineral matter (ash) 

0) off at 


Asphaltic 


i content, 26 penetration 


Properties of Virgin Gas-Oil Recovered by 


Smith Imper 
1.01 to 1.05 1.082 
300-350° F 310° I 

373 
80-90 83 
1-6 5.12 
0.75-1.5 0.894 
820° F. (T.B.P.) 875 (1 
ibe 5 7E€ 


Steam or Vacuum Distillation 


Smith Imp 
on crude iS 15.2 
\.P.I. gravity 22-26 28.9 
y r point, I Below zero 10) 
Sulfur, % 1.5-2.0 1.6 
\niline point 12¢ 
Properties of Overhead from Complete Coking 
Smith Im] 
of crude 65-75 73 
A.P.1. gravity 28-35 30.5 
Pour point, ° F Below zero 40) 
Sulfur, 3.0-3.5 3.08 
Aniline point 101 101 
Aniline point, after removal of 18% light ends 108 


*Columns headed “Smith” represent tssts 
City, in the Toronto pilot plant of 
represent tests made by Imperial Oil Ltd 
Abasand 


Abasand Oils Ltd 


made by A. J. Smith Engineering Corp 
from 1933 to 1936; those headed “I 


at its Sarnia, Ontario, refinery, on material fur 
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Open-pit mining of oil sands at Abasand Oils Ltd. recovery operations at Fort McMurray. The sand, from 
which the overburden has first been removed, is shattered in place with dynamite, picked up by steam 


shovel, and loaded into carry-alls hauled by tractor. 


In the background is the plant in which the oil is 


separated from the sand. The plant shown was later damaged by fire and is rebuilding 


much oil. It is these deposits, 
reasonable dis- 
the de- 


attention is now be- 


y those within 
transportation, to 


, 1 
nent of which 


-~ 


haracter of the Oil Crude or “Bitumen” 


As the oil occurs in the sand it is a 

lack, tarry, asphaltic material, too viscous 

mn flow at ordinary room temperature but 
aoe th a unique susceptibility to heat and 
therefore to refining processes. It is 


be as purely naphthenic a crude 
nature has produced. Fresh unweath- 
ed oil has a specific gravity of 1.00 to 


ssibly 1.02, but it is markedly affect- 


the ed by oxidation. Outcrop samples show 
specific gravities of 1.025 to 1.07, and 


iterop samples near the operations of 
Abasand Oils Ltd. showed A.P.I. gravi- 
t tf to 7. The oil produced in the 
npany 's operations had an A.P.I. gravi- 
1.6 to 10, equivalent to a specific 

gI f 1.006 to 1.00. 

1 shows characteristics of two 
from the Atha- 
ids propert.es of a virgin gas- 
ered by vacuum dis- 
rom the same crudes; and prop- 


ls recovered 
steam or 


1e overhead from complete 
The oils tested had 
some weathering and 
inweathe red 


shown lower specific gravi- 


eTATIONS 


} + 


sand, it is said, 
scosities, and higher yields 
“ 
ms. The low aniline points 
vil and run- 
Ke idicate the presence of 
] 


) tna 


werhead from 


aromatic compounds, 


possible a high anti- 
from cracking stocks 
it is stated. 


] 
Make 


-_ ie] 





MBER 1, 1943 


Additional illustrations of the 
Athabaska tar sands and the Aba- 
sand Oils Ltd. plant are shown on 
pgs R-412 and R-413. 





Table 2 gives the properties of an oil 
or bitumen from the Athabaska sands as 
tested by Universal Oil Products Co. 
from a sample submitted by K. A. 
Clark of the Scientific and Industrial 
Research Council of Alberta. The sam- 
ple was an emulsion containing 20% 
water and 7% mineral matter. 

High sulfur content of the oil recov- 
ered from is indicated in the 
analyses of samples shown in Tables 1 
2 and methods for handling the 


the sand 


and 2 
sulfur have not been reported, aside from 
one reference in the literature to ex- 
periments in its removal by hydrogena- 
tion. 

Table 3 of two 
samples of oils from the Athabaska sands 
taken from separation plant on the Clear- 
water river and from the 


gives characteristics 


separation 


plant of the International Bitumen Co. 
Athabaska river 


sensitiveness to 


on the 

The heat of the oils 
from the sand explains why a complete 
line of products can be made from such 
tarry The 
its natura! described as 


a heavy material. crude in 


state is con- 
taining only a small percentage of low- 
boiling constituents and is itself heavier 
than many of. the 
available from it. Nevertheless a wide 
range of products except the higher 
vields of high-octane gasoline can be 
made without cracking. No 
cracking is necessary to get 
yields of 25 to 30%. The reason is said 
to be a unique susceptibility of the oil 
to “digestion” at moderate temperatures 
for moderate periods of time. 


asphaltic products 


pressure 
gasoline 


While the crude has an A.P.I. gravity 
of from 4 to 10, depending on the de- 
gree of its exposure to oxidation, sub- 
jection for moderate periods to tem- 
peratures below the cracking 
range converts to a much lighter, more 


fluid crude with A.P.I. 


1 
norma 


gravities of 16 


Table 3—Characteristics of Bitumen from Sands on Clearwater and 
Athabaska Rivers 


Specific at 60° } 
Moisture 

Mineral matter 

Softening voint (B. & R.) 


(Cleveland) 


gravity 


Flash point (open cup) 
Fire point 

Viscosity, Savbolt Furol at 210° |] 
Viscosity, Saybolt Furel at 250° F 


Penetration at 77° F. (100 gr. 5 sec.) 


No. 7295° No. 7921° 
1.03 1.005 
Trace 0.2 

2.5 3.9 

102° F 45° F 
320° F 250° | 
110° F 330° | 
775 sec 9S sec 
210 sec 50 sec 
230 sec. Too soft 


°Sample 7295 was obtained from the Clark separation plant on Clearwater river (Sec. 14, 


Tp. 89, R.9); Sample 7921 from the s paration plant of the International Bitumen Co., 
R.11, W. of 4th Meridian). 


river (Sec. 1, Tp. 97, 


Athabaska 
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to 22, without the formation of free 
carbon and without degrading the qual- 
ity of the asphaltic fractions. Fresh 10 
A.P.I. crude is said to digest to 20— 
22 A.P.. 
Form Higher Hydrocarbons 

This “digestion” operation is not to 
be considered as cracking. No fixed 
carbon and virtually no free gases are 
formed, and so far as analys:s shows, 
no products are formed heavier than 
those originally in the oil. What appears 
to take place is described as a complete 
atomic and molecular rearrangement by 
which most if not all of the material 
is converted into lighter hydrocarbons 
without the formation of heavier ones. 

Following is data showing the results 
of digesting a 4—6 A.P.I. material the 
equivalent of 32 minutes at 680° F., 
the digestion being made in the labora- 
tory of Abasand Oils Ltd. in 1935. 


Crude Digested 
Flash (open cup) 310 110 
Viscosity, Furol at 150 2800 104° 
210 373 30° 
250 103 
Softening point, °F. 83 t-5 Cold test 
1.B.P. 500 (approx.) 160 
10% off at 715 490 
20% off at 835 630 


* Converted from Saybolt to Furol for pur- 
poses of comparison. 


Figure 1 shows a distillation curve 
of virgin oil from the Athabaska sand 
and also curves showing the effect of 
digestion and cracking on the distillation 
behavior of oil-sand oil. 


Gasoline 
While the production of high octan« 
from the Athabaska  sand-oil 
has not been determined by actual tes 
as far as known, it is believed that 
gasolines of around 80 octane numbet 
may be produced. This is said to be 
indicated by data from analyses whicl 
show low spec‘fie gravities of the gaso 


gasoline 


} 


line fractions with relation to their 
boiling points, the low aniline point of 
the cracking stock, and a large number 
of tests in a Cross cracking bomb 

The folowing figures were given by 
Ball as showing the amount and cha 
acter of gasoline that may be expected 
from liquid-phase cracking, the rang 


Table 4—Properties of Cracked 


Gosoline 

(Dubbs Cracking Test) 
Specific gravity 0.7762 
\.P.I. gravity 50.8 

Hydrocarbon analysis 
Unsaturated 27.3 
Aromatic 24.7 
Naphthene 19 
Paraffin 35.8 


Distillation analysis (A.S.T.M.) 


} 
1.B.P. 107 
10% over at 169 
20% over at 206 
30°% over at 238 
10° over at 266 
50% over at 289 
60% over at 313 
70% over at 336 
80% over at 364 
90% over at 396 
End point 137 
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Fig. 1 
Distillation curves showing the effect of 
“digestion” and cracking on the char- 
acteristics of the oil-sand oil: (1) virgin 
oil, (2) after conversion at 715° F.; (3) 
after digestion in closed system at 
684° F.; (4) after cracking at 800° F. at 
1000 p.s.i. 


n figures representing the probable 


range in operating practices. The fig- 


ures are based on weathered material. 
% of crude 10-43 
Sulphur, % 0.3-1.0 
Octane number 77-82 
A.P.l. gravity 54-56 
1 .B.P. 90-100 
% at 158 D. & L. 13-16 
50% off at 260 (approx) 
EP 375-390 


Table 4 gives the properties of gaso- 


{ 


line cracked from a sample of sand-oil 


in a non-residual-type operation at 90 


1) we | wanerainre ol ; 

ibs. pressure and a temperature of ap 

proximately 750° F. A 36.3% vield 
f f water-white 


gasoline was obtained, of 
rr, doctor sweet, and non-corrosive, 
being made bv Universal] Oil 
Products Co 


In addition to the 36.3% of gasoline 
ybtained in this test, 17.6% of gas oil 
rr pressure distillate bottoms were se- 


ured. Re-cevecling of this gas oil, it was 


stated, would make an additional 11‘ 
f gasoline, based on the crude, bring 
ig the ultimate vield to between 45 
ind 50%. This may be attained in a 
single operation by removing end-point 


gasoline trom the 
reported 

Pressure cracking tests were 
1 the Kansas City 
} ] ’ 
Dv the 
bitumen was first disti'‘led in a fire still 

d 67.3% by 


ilso mad 
Testing Laboratory 
Cross process. The dehvdrated 
volume of gas-oil d's 
tillates recovered, the remainder being 
coke. 
This was then cracked 


the Cross 


ace rding to 
process, to determine the 
effect of one cycle through the furnace 
under a pressure of 700 Ibs. and a tem- 
perature of 875° F. 


of this test the final vields by re-cvcling 


From the results 


were estimated as given in Table 5. 





The yields were said to agree with th 

obtained by cracking by the Du! 

process as shown in Table 4. 
Asphalt 

Asphalt from oil from Athabaska sand 
is described as possessing certain qua 
ties which cannot be matched by ot 
aspha!ts. Chief among these is duct 
in relation to hardness and softening 
point. Hardness, which is designated as 
“penetration”, the distance that a 
weighted needle will penetrate in 5 secs 
at 77° F., is a highly desirable quality 
for most uses. So is a high “Soften 
point”, the temperature at which the 
asphalt begins to fuse. So also is duc- 
til.ty, the number of centimeters that a 
filament of the asphalt will stretch 
without breaking. However, ductility 
goes down as hardness and _ softening 
point go up; the harder the asphalt and 
the higher its softening point, the less 
ductile it is. 

The most desirable asphalt, therefore, 
is one that has a low penetration and 
a high softening point and yet has a 
high ductility. Asphalt from ordinary 
sources with a penetration as low as 
15, which is a hard material, has a 
ductility of only 5 to 15. Oil-sand 
asphalt of 15 penetration is said to have 


Ja 


a ductility above 150. A similar'y fav- 


orable ratio exists between softening 
point and ductility. 


a typical asphalt from 


Following are the 
characteristics ot 


oil-sand oil: 


Penetration at 77° F. 26 
% of crude 77 
Flash F. 505 
Ducti'ity 150+” 
Softening point, ° F. 134 


Limit of measuring machin¢ 
Lubricating Oils 


the sand-oils, 


yearing, are said 


Lubricating oils from 
while excellent ap 


' 
have a_viscos.ty 


DI 
é index of 
ind 40, which indicates they would 

stand up under the heat of an internal 


ynbustion engine. 


Recovery Methods 


; : , 
Commercial recovery of oil fron ! 

: sae 
limited 1 


} 
] ° + “7 : y tha 
yvenehes or. terraces al mg tne 


sand so far has been 


Table 5—Summary of Cracking 
Test by Cross Process 


Gravity of charging stock 25 
Gravity of synthetic crude 29 
Products Ultimat 
ind Yields First Cycle Re 
Gasoline $1.8 65 
Recharging stock 18.1° 00. 
Fuel-oil 8.7 25. 
Less (gas and carbon 1.4 7 A 
Gasoline 

Gravity 52.3° Be 5 

End Point $37.0°F 137 
Fuel Oil 

Gravity 1.080 (sp. gt 4. 
Safe Commercial Yields: 

Motor gasoline 60 ( 

Fuel-oil 30 

Loss 10.4 

(Percentage figures are % by volume 


gas-oil charging stock.) 
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Flow sheet for the Abasand Oils Ltd. plant for the separation of oil from the sand, water, and other foreign material 


beds where the oil sands are exposed 
but covered with some overburden and 
where open-pit mining methods are used. 
First step is the extraction of the oil- 
mpregnated sand from the bed, after 
the overburden has been stripped from 
the deposits. This was originally done 
by Abasand Oils Ltd., which operated 
plant near Fort McMurray in 1941 
vith a throughput capacity of 400 tons 
sand per day, by planing the forking 
face with a shale planer. A later modi- 
ition provided for shattering the oil 
sand in place with dynamite, picking 
ip by steam shovel and loading it 
urryalls hauled by tractors to the 
tion plant. 
Three principles or methods for the 
separation of the oil from the sand have 
studied. The oi! can be distilled 
m the sand, but temperatures of 
1 1000° F. are required for com- 
te distillation. As 85% of the average 
sand is silica and only 15% 


} 


great amount of heat is required 
the entire material to the re- 
temperature, to make this pro- 
Not all 
some being left 

sand as carbon. Also the high 
nperatures required affect the asphalt 


in economical method. 


& Tec vered, 


il, depriving it of desirable 
sses have been devised for dis- 
the oil from the sand with 

1 kerosene or even gas oil 

recovery of the solvent by dis- 

The observation of Abasand 

Oi] 1. was that the solvent had a 


are iffinity for the sand grains than 
‘riginal crude oil and that the 
nt loss of solvent in the spent 
uld be unduly expensive if not 


i Live 


third method for the separation 
il from the sand is the hot water 
described as follows 


pr This 1S 


SE] MBER 1, 


1943 


by Ball, as developed by Abasand Oils 
Ltd.: 

“The oil, it will be remembered, is 
not a pore-space filling in an indurated 
sand, but instead is 
the individual sand grains and holding 
them together. If the sand is given a 
moderate amount of agitation in warm 
water, the heat surface 
tension of the films, and the abrasion 
of the grains on one another breaks 
and frees the films, leaving them as par- 
ticles through the sand- 
water pulp. This freeing of the films 
from the sand grains is the first step. 

“The second step is to recover the 
disseminated particles of oil from the 
pu'p. Because the oil particles are at 
least as heavy as the water, they will 
not float by difference in specific gravity, 
but if enough air is entrained in the 
pulp to form bubbles with the particles, 
the bubbles will float to the surface as 
a froth. The even a 
rather applica- 
tion of the first step have been known 
The principle 
of the second step has been known for 


a film enveloping 
reduces the 


disseminated 


principle and 
satisfactory mechanical 


for more than 20 years. 


almost as long, but the development of 


a s'mple and economical] mechanical 


required years of re- 
search in lahoratory and pilot plant. 
“In practice, a third and equally im- 
portant step is required. The froth, or 
‘mastic’ contains considerable qualities 
of mineral matter and water, and must 
be cleaned up before the oil can be 
run to a refinery. Because of the spe- 
cific gravity and viscosity of the oil, 
the sand and water will not settle out 
of the mastic without the application 
of a difficult combination of heating 
and stirring. The process developed by 
Abasand Oils Ltd., the only commercial 
method so far developed, is to mix 
naphtha or some heavier petroleum di- 
luent with the froth, thus reducing its 


application has 





specific gravity and viscosity so that 
the water and mineral matter readily 
settle out, leaving a clean diluted oil 
from which the diluent is recovered in 
the refinery.” 

The Separation Plant 


Fo!lowing is description of the me- 
chanical features of the separation plant 
of the Abasand O%ls Ltd. plant, which 
was damaged by fire late in 1941, and 
is now being rebuilt and enlarged. 

The oil sand as removed from the 
working face is carried to the pulper 
(see Fig. 2), where it is mixed with 
enough hot water, previously 
to 200 to 210° F., to maintain the 
pulper temperature.at 140-160° F. The 
pulper is a_ rotating horizontal 
cylinder about 8 ft. in diameter and 
20 ft. long, resting on trunions and ro- 
tated by a Input and! 
discharge are through holes about 4 ft. 


heated 


steel 


chain drive. 
in diameter centered in the ends. Fas- 
tened to the inside of the shell of the 
evlinder is a combination of transverse 
partial partitions, longitud!nal plates and 
a helical coil with plows and _ baffle 
p'ates attached, the combination being 
so arranged that, by the time the sand 
reaches the discharge end, it has been 
so thoroughly pulped and subjected to 
rubbing of the grains that the oil films 
have been broken and released from the 
grains, particles dissemi- 
nated through the pulp. A conical screen, 
forming an pulper 
discharge, nodules and 
boulders from the overburden that were 
in the feed. The pulping operation also 
mixes into and entrains in the pulp 
the air required for floating the oil in 
the flotation cells. 

The quiet zone (QZ) flotation cells 
providing a method for freeing the oil 
of water and mineral matter, are the 
invention of J. M. McClave, Abasand’s 


forming oil 


extension to the 
screens out 
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Typical example of unit responsibility from idea to operation. 
Foster Wheeler specializes in the engineering, designing, fabrica- 
tion, and construction of refinery processing units, steam and electric 
generating plants and water cooling systems. Its extensive expe- 
rience and engineering facilities are available to those building 


complete refineries. 








33 FT. DIAMETER 


The design and erection of large frac- 
tionating towers present unusual prob- 
lems in liquid and vapor distribution. 
This record installation concluded its 
acceptance test run within twelve days 
after completion of construction and 
exceeded all guarantees. 

In addition, Foster Wheeler designed 
and constructed the accompanying 
40,000 bbl. per day atmospheric unit. 


FOSTER WHEELER CORPORATION 
165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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consulting engineer. As illustrated in 
Fig. 3 the cell consists of an inclined 
trough or shell containing a spiral rib- 
bon, the trough or shell being so deep 
at the feed end that the ribbon con- 
veyor is submerged beneath a consider- 
able depth of water. The water bed 
above the spiral ribbon constitutes a 
quiet zone, free from agitation, in which 
the flotation takes place. Oil-sand pulped 
with water enters the cell at the deep 
end. The entrained air (additional air 
could be introduced if needed) forms 
bubbles with the oil particles and floats 
them to the surface of the water as 
a froth. The sand settles to the bottom, 
where the rotation of the spiral ribbon 
stirs it, releases additional oil particles 
to be picked up and floated by air 
particles and conveys it up the trough 
to the discharge end. 


Flotation cell No. 1, which the 
screened pulp enters from the pulper, 
has a 36-in. spiral ribbon about 20 ft. 
long, inclined at about 18°, in a shell 
40 ins. wide at the bottom. The spiral 
is wholly submerged for 12 ft. The 
shell, for 9 ft. of its length at the deep 
or feed end, flares to a width of 96 ins. 
at the top; then narrows to 40 ins. at 
the point where the top of the spiral 
emerges from the water, and maintains 
this width to the discharge end. The 
sides and bottom are steam jacketed. 
The froth, which builds up to a depth 
of several inches on top of the water, 
is skimmed off by traveling blades ex- 
tending across the cell and carried by 
two endless chains and is discharged 
over a lip into a launder at the feed 
end of the cell. 


Tailing Goes To Second Cell 


Some entrainment takes place, how- 
ever, mixing a little oil back into the 
tailing and not quite all the oil is freed 
from the sand in this first cell. The 
tailing therefore goes to flotation or 
Q Z cell No. 2, 22 ft. long and 40 ins. 
wide its whole length. The flotation 
zone in which the spiral is comp'etely 
submerged is only 8 ft., 3 ins. long. The 
extra length of unsubmerged spiral acts 
as a classifier and dewaters the tailing 
so that, as discharged, 
about 20% water and its oil content 
is slight. The tailing goes from this cell 
to the tailing pile and the froth is 
skimmed into a launder by a mechanism 
similar to that in ce!l No. 1. 


it contains only 


The froth, or mastic, from the flota- 
tion cells contains between 10 and 20% 
mineral matter and a similar percentage 
of water, the water being mechanically 
entrained and not emulsified with the 
oil. The froth is picked up from the 
flotation cell launders by froth con- 
veyors, inclined metal troughs wp which 
scraper blades are carried by endless 
chains, and taken to the diluent mixer. 
Here it is mixed with ~ approximately 
an equal volume of naphtha having a 
boiling range between 375 and 475° F. 
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Source Material 

Data and information in the ac- 
companying article was secured from 
papers, “Development of the Atha- 
baska Oil Sands”, and “Developing 
the Athabaska Oil Sands”, by Max 
W. Ball, consulting petroleum engi- 
neer, and until recently president of 
Abasand Oils Ltd., Edmonton, pre- 
sented in 1941 and 1942 before the 
Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy and Royal Canadian In- 
stitute, respectively; and from “Bi- 
tuminous Sands of Northern Alberta”, 
by S. C. Ells and A. A. Swinnerton, 
of the Canadian Department of Mines 
and Resources, presented in 1936 be- 
fore the mining and metallurgical as- 
sociation. Data on more recent de- 
velopments was supplied by Ball, the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey and 
the Canadian government. 











The diluent mixer resembles a flota- 
tion cell in that it is an inclined trough 
30 ins. wide and 12 ft. 6 ins. long, 
carrying a 26-in. spiral ribbon which is 
completely submerged for 6 ft. 2 ins. 
at the feed end. The mastic drops into 
the deep end from the discharge point 
of the froth conveyor system. The di- 
luent is introduced at the same point. 
The rotation of the spiral ribbon mixes 
the mastic and diluent so gently that 
no emulsification of the oil and water 
takes place and moves it through and 
out of the mixer. 


The diluted oil with its contained sand 
and water goes to the oil settler, which 
also is an inclined trough or tank with 
a spiral ribbon in the bottom. The 
spiral is 36 ins. in diameter and the shel! 
42 ins. wide at the bottom, flaring to 
74 ins. wide at the top at the deep end 
and 40 ins. wide at the top at the shal- 
low end. The feed goes in at the shal- 
low end, the sand and water settling out, 
and the oil flowing across the tank and 
out over a weir at the deep end, from 
where it is piped to the refinery rundown 
tanks or the pipe still. The sand is 
dragged down the inclined bottom of 
the tank to the deep end, whence it and 
the water, both of which still contain 
some entrained oil, are jetted into the 
pulper as middling for retreatment. The 
il from the settler contains less than 1% 
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Fig. 3 


Diagram showing the basic principle of 
the “Quiet Zone” flotation cell where 
the oil is freed from the sand 


each of moisture and mineral wat 
which is well within the limits of refine: 
tolerance. 


Water Kept Circulating 

The plant water is kept in continuo 

circulation, only about 20% by weight 
makeup water being required to repla 
the water lost in the tailing. By 
time the water has been through 
pulper and flotation cells it carries 
small amount of clay and extremely fi 
sand. This is removed in a clay sett! 
a tank 6 ft. wide and 32 ft. long, with 
an inclined bottom fitted with a screw 
conveyor. After settling out, the clay 
and sand go to the tailing dump, the 
water to a feed-water heater. Any oil 
that collects on the surface of the set- 
tler is recovered and sent to the diluent 
mixer. 

The diluted oil goes to the refinery, 
where the naphtha is recovered and re- 
turned to the saparation plant for re- 
use. The first step in. refining the oi 
is to digest it for half an hour or so in 
a “soaking” chamber. The rest of th 
refining is done by conventional meth- 
ods in a pipe still and battery of shell 
stills, with the usual complement of bub- 
ble tower, treating units, gas traps, con- 
densers, and coolers. 


+ 
tS 


The new mining and separation uw 
being built at the Abasand plant to re- 
place those damaged by fire will hav 
a capacity of about 600 bbls. of oil a day 
and a few comparatively small changes 
in the refinery will bring it up to 
same capacity, it is stated. While this 
output will supply a good proportion 
of the gasoline, diesel and fuel oil, and 
asphalt requirements of this territory, the 
main purpose of the present plant is said 
to be to serve as a guide for much larger 
operations the company has in mind 
These include producing some 10,000 
bbls. a day of digested crude on the 


the 


Athabaska, shipping it to Edmonton 
and refining it there. 
The Abasand enterprise is said now 


rf 4} 


not only to have the backing 
Canadian government but has ilso 
strengthened _ its 
Irwin, president of Canadian Oil Cos 
Ltd.. is now president of Abasand: E. A 
Smith, Can- 
adian Oils, is vice president and man 
aging director; and Max W. Ball 

merly president, remains as consu tam 


management. John 


refinery superintendent o! 


Data is lacking on cost of re ery 
of oil from the Athabaska sands. How- 
ever, the statement has been ide 
that the cost per gallon of 76-75 
gasoline from a 10,000-bbl. refin 
Edmonton, as planned, would bi m 
petitive with the cost at Calgary) gas 


oline made from crude from the 


Valley fields. Another source has 

that, assuming oil from the sand deposits 
remains steady, with operations \! 4 
scale of 10,000 bbls. daily, it co be 
laid down at the refinery for 75° pe 
bbl. 
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Taking a sample from a run down tank at the MacMillan 
Petroleum Co. refinery at Long Beach, Calif. 


JOMEN are replacing men in refin- 
ery operating and maintenance jobs 
every day the war continues. The change 
more gradual in the smaller plants for 
The lesser number of em- 
requires each individual to 
variety of tasks and the 
difficult to reorganize so 
Also most 
gasoline 
the 
of women is very lim- 


1s 
2 reasons. 
pl ves there 
do 

| 


VOTK 18 


greater 
more 
that women can be taken on. 
+ 


the smaller refineries and 


are ymmunities where 


1 ( 


lable supply 


The majority of women workers are 
ll found in office clerical jobs and in 
iboratories. However, several refineries 


id natural gasoline plants have women 


AULeTS grease 


and lube compounders, 
tool- 


plant messengers, gate keepers, 
keepers, welder’s helpers, carpenter’s 
Ip ! warehous helpers, blacksmith 


ind other jobs for which women 


AVE ever before been considered. 
Ma re reported doing excellent light 
work and instrument repair. 

Use of women as engine wipers and 
remen is considered by some 


] ] . . ; 
es while others already are using 


I men at such tasks. More will 

these tasks as time goes on, 
rsonnel men believe. 

B re are still many companies in 


and Southwest whose 
n the plant is either very l'm- 
While 
se plants have been hit by the 
others state that the 
yperating employes, as well 
far 
Most com- 


vest 


use 


rely non-existent. 


enulr 

] 
shortage, 
g I 
} 
lependency status, 


Kept 1 tree of the draft. 


has so 


pa d women totaled 1% or less of 
employment, exclusive of of- 
SE] MBER 1, 1943 


fices; a number, however, reported that 
up to 10% of plant personnel now were 
women. 

Many smaller companies, not utilizing 
n refinery office or other 


women except 
similar, clerical tasks, complain that it is 
exceedingly difficult to 
their operations, explaining this position 
by the very smallness of their operations. 


adapt women to 


Their men, they say, are required to do 
a variety of tasks. A gauger may be a 
part-time treater or loader, a treater may 
be a part-time still operator, and all may 
be called on 
“yard work.” 


from time to time to do 


Then too, in case of emergency, every 
man Jack must help with the fire equip- 
ment or demolition 
work. Women would be of limited use 


assist in necessary 
in such cases and perhaps constitute an 
additional hazard as well. 


Moreover, these refiners point out, 


such small plants are in isolated 
localities and the smallness of the staff 
might enhance the opportunity for inti- 


many 


macies which would be troublesome. to 


handle. 

also do not 
willing and 
able to do plant work, and the housing 
problem might become an important fac- 


These small localities 


abound in women who are 


tor were women imported from outside. 


Some companies already report a con- 
siderable turnover in their female staffs. 
Several attribute this in part to the fact 
that many women who applied thought 
at first it would be a lark to work in a 
refinery where there were numbers of 
men. When they found the type of work 


they were expected to do they quit. 
Others left Mdlaining they didn’t like 


Women Fill 
Plant Jobs 


Many Being Successfully Used 


in Operating and Mainte- 
nance Tasks by Larger Re- 
fineries; Small Ones Report 
Difficulties 


the hours, still others be- 
cause the work was dirty and for mis- 


the fumes or 


To this can be added 
those who “just couldn’t take it” in the 
summer heat, and more may leave when 
Ab- 


senteeism for various excuses is frequent 


cellaneous reasons. 


winter comes for the same reason. 


ind serious, some reports indicate. 
Women Unsuited but Being Hired 


Some oil company personnel men in- 
terviewed a year ago on the use of wom- 
en have not changed the ideas they ex- 
then (1), although they 
adopted use of women to some extent in 
their plants. Several that 
women produced “reasonably well” on 
tasks, they definitely 
satisfactory on tasks requiring mechani- 


pressed have 


said while 


routine were pot 
cal skill and where use of personal judg- 
ment was required, One reason for this, 
they agreed, is an apparent lack of me- 
background 
acquire almost as a heritage; another is 
innate lack of natural mechanical ability. 


chanical which most men 


One refiner reported considerable d-f- 
ficulty from petty Some of 
the women complained that Jane always 
got the “dirty” 
in the same gang, always drew the “gold- 
brick” It had been definitely es- 
tablished, this refiner said, that the su- 
pervisors involved were not playing fav- 
the 
thing to gripe about and pi ked that.” 
The trouble continues, he added. 


jealousies. 
jobs to do, while Sue, 


jobs. 


orites; women “just wanted some- 


On the other hand, several personnel 
officers expressed themselves highly sat- 
isfied with 
being used as janitresses, for meter and 
instrument repairing, and 
blacksmithing, carpentry, mechanical re- 


women, where they were 


as helpers in 
pairs and machinists, as well as in doing 


One refiner 


considerable 


light labor on yard gangs. 
said he had 
difficulty in 
ployes from attempting tasks requiring 


encountered 
keeping his women em- 
considerable physical strength, and which 
were more than the medical department 
felt was safe for their slighter physique. 


A few reported, women were doing some 


1. NPN 
p. R-4-6 


Technical Supplement, Jan. 6, 1943, 
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Women Fill Plant Jobs 





tasks, largely rout:ne better thar 

the men they replaced. 
One objection frequently 

the 


of employes required with the 


ones 
he ard from 


refiners was to additional number 
introduc 
tion of women and simultaneously in 
creased costs. Because of the necessary 
breakdowns _ to jobs of the 
heavy labor required, these refiners said 
they found it necessary to employ ap- 
proximately 3 women for every 2 
used formerly. 
on the yard gang. 


free some 


men 


This is especially true 


Labor Womanpower Survey 


Survey of womanpower in refineries 
has just been completed by U. S. De- 
partment of Labor in collaboration with 
PAW (2). This report reveals that there 
are 2627 women now employed by 74 
oil companies, representing about 25% 
of this country’s oil industry. On this 
basis it would appear there are approxi- 
mately 10,500 women so employed. Of 
these 2627 women, by far the greater 
majority, 1156 or 44%, are employed in 
“office positions” while 856 or 32.6% 
were found in refinery operations, 477 or 
18.2% were in laboratories, 39 or 1.5% 
were found in maintenance jobs, and 99 
or 3.7% were doing miscellaneous work 
from janitress and service station oper- 
ator to librarian. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of wom- 
en by job types among the 5 PAW dis- 
tricts. This survey found that Districts 
1 (East Coast) and 5 (Pacific Coast) em- 
ploy the most women—more than half 
the overall total. District 5 
uses more than twice as many women, 
57.1% in refining operations as at 
other type of work. In other districts 
the most women were found in offices. 
Districts 2 (Mid-west and Mid-Continent) 
and 4 (Rocky Mt. area) show the lowest 
use of women in actual refinery work, 
3 and 1%, respectively, and the highest 
proportion, 83.7% and 82.8%, 
tively, in office work. 

Table 2 the distribution of 
women employes of the 74 companies 
surveyed in refinery operations and lab- 
oratory and maintenance work. In re- 
finery operations, 173 out of 856 em- 
ployed were doing general the 
next 2 most frequent jobs being gaugers 
and packaging assistants. 
each employed as control board oper 
ators and still operators, 28 as 
and 19 as pumpers. 
laboratory employes, 
173, were working as 
with 
poor second at 57 if trainees are not con 
sidered. Among the other 
classification, women 


Moreovy er, 


any 


respec- 


shows 


labor, 
There were 35 
treaters 


the 477 


women 


Among 
bulk of 
first 


chemists 


and second 


class testers, running a 
jobs in this 
found most 
frequently as 3rd and 4th class testers, 
laboratory technicians and 
pilot plant process operators and as dish 
washers. One found as 
glass blower and a patent technologist 

In ma‘ntenance, where fewest women 


were 
Inspec tors, 


each were 


2. “Emplovment of Women in Petroleum 


Refineries”, U. S. Departrent of Labor, Bu 


reau of Labor Statistics, July, 1943 
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ire employed, the majority were helpers, 
ranging from mechanic and machinist to 
instrument and research mechanics. 
“The policy of employing women has 
the labor 
situation confronting each refinery,” the 
report states. 


been determined largely by 


“Some companies antici- 
pating a labor shortage have gradually 
added small numbers of women, giving 
them training on the job. In other cases, 
refineries have suffered heavy losses of 
personnel in short periods of time to Se- 
lective Service and to nearby war plants. 
In such cases, it has been apparent that 
the only alternatives were to hire women 
immediately or to close the re- 
fineries. The rapid introduction of large 


down 


Table 1—Distribution of Women 


All l 

companies East 

in survey Coast 
All Types 2,627 831 

Refining Operations 856 190 
Maintenance 39 4 
Laboratory 77 187 
Office 1,156 416 
Other 99 34 


Type of Work 


All Types 100.0 
Refining 32.6 
Maintenance 1.5 
Laboratory 18.2 
Office 44.0 
Other 3.7 


100.0 
Operations 


numbers of women has been ac 
plished successfully by laying careful 
vance plans for absorbing and trai 


them.” 
Most Women Do ‘Lab’ Work 


As stated 
skilled labor are most commonly f; 
in the laboratories. Here they carry 
all kinds of routine testing, or assist 
In s 
plants a few women also are rep: 
doing satisfactorily various types of 
search work. One trouble encount 
however, the comparat 
scarcity of qualified women chemists 


previously, women d 


chemists and research workers. 


has been 


chemical engineers, since comparatively 


Employed in Petroleum Refineries 


Women Employed by PAW Districts 
2 3 4 5 
Mid-West South- Rocky Pacific 
Mid-Cont. West Mts. 
332 422 87 

10 110 1 

3 

16 9 
278 24! 72 


ia 


, 4 
mao ® 
- 
a 


— bo 
— c bo CO 4 Ut 
m— bo Cl bo OCI 


25 
Percentage Distribution 
100.0 100.0 


26.1 


100.0 
57.1 
3.8 

: af 23.6 
58.! 2. 14.9 
5. f 1.1 


® This table is based on data for 74 companies emploving 27,646 persons. The distribution 


by regions is as follows: PAW Dist. I, 


and Dist. V, 5171. 


11,001; 


Dist. Il, 3810; Dist. II, 6468; Dist. IV, 1196; 


Table 2—Types of Refinery Jobs Women are Holding 


Job Title 
REFINERY OPERATIONS 


Oil Compounder 


Job Title 


Number of Women 
REFINERY OPERATIONS 856 
General Labor 173 
Gager 81 
Packaging Assistant 67 
Trainee 46 
Operator (Filter Press, 

Centrifuge, etc.) 16 
Brander, Sprayer, Stenciler 40 
Candle Packer 
Control Board 
Still Operator 
Package Handler 
Treater 
Utility 
Pumper 
Control 
Barrel Filler Helper 
Wax Packer 
Stillman Helper 
Barrel Filler 
Can Filler 
Can Manufacturer 
Fireman 
Nailing 
Weigher 
Wickknotter 
Inspector 
Stenciler Helper 
Apprentice Gager 


wv) 


Operator 


9WWws 
ee UU 


tot 


Iinmnouw 


Helper 


Y 


Tester 


=m 9 Oo =~] + 


Machine Operator 


( ymmpressor 
Machine 
Package 
Stocklady 


R 


Operator 
Operator (Coover Shop) 
Girl 


Division 


oO  & Ul 


Preparation 
(Packaging 
irrel Inspector 

( indle Dipper 

Forelady 

Painter 

Stabilizer Operator Helper 
Tank Car Truck Loader 
Assistant Forelady 
Storekeeper 
Compounder 


Spray 
and 
Assistant 


{-rease 


Matron 


it et et POP PS PO BS bo Oo 


Number of Women 


(CONTD) 
Apprentice 
Specialty Maker 
Stencil Cutter 
Wick Sewer 
LABORATORY 
Tester, Ist and 
Laboratory 
Chemist 
Tester, 3d and 4th Class and 

Helpers 
Laboratory 
Laboratory Inspector 
Pilot Process Plant Oper. 
Can and Bottle Washer 
Draftsman 
Sample Deliverygirl 
Test 
Photographer 
Glass Blower 
Patent Technologist 
MAINTENANCE 
Mechonic’s Helper 

(Field Repairs) 

Tool Stockman and Binman 
Electrician’s Helper 
Asst. Mechanic 
Boiler Shop Leamer 
Forelady 
Machinist's 
Tool 
Valve Repairman 
Boiler Shop Crane Oper 
Canvasgirl 


2nd Class 


Trainee or Asst. 


Technician 


Engine Operator 


Research 


Helper 


Repairman 


Carpenter's Helper 
Helper, Safety 
Instrument 


Inspector 
Repairman 
Shop 
Machine Shon Leamer 
Helper 
Research Mechanic 
Toe! Deliverygirl 
(Truck Driver) 


Instrument Learner 


Pipefitter’s 
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A class of women training for commercial testing jobs in the refinery of Con- 


few women have been educated in this 
field in the past few years and_ those 
presently being educated will not be- 
come available before another year or 
two. 

Companies differ in their manner of 
training women recruits for laboratory 
work. Some have comparatively elab 
wate training programs, sponsored usu 
ally by the companies, but not uncom 
monly by agencies of the U. S. Depart 
ment of Education. Still other refiners 
teach them by doing: “Just slap them 
on the job, alongside an experienced 
man tester, and let them learn it the 
hard way; they'll learn just as quickly,” 
was one refiner’s expressed policy. Train- 
ing periods varying from a few days to 
several weeks before actually going on 
the job are in vogue in several companies 
The instructional staff comes from the 
ranks of the company, experienced test 
ers and chemists. 

The same difference in training meth 
ods is found where the women are to do 
“outside” work. A few companies hold 
an “induction” training period, where 


the women are divided into small groups 


to learn something of the refinery and 
refining processes, and to become familiar 
with the equipment and _ its location 
After that, they are placed on the job as 
helpers and learn by doing. Other com- 
panies hire them in the same way as 
men and they learn on the job by ob- 
servation and helping under supervision. 

The PAW-Labor survey agrees with 
this finding. Its report says: 
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tinental Oil Co. at Ponca City, Okla. 


‘One refinery, which has substantially 
increased its employment of women, has 
idopted an extensive training program. 
An expected manpower shortage neces- 
sitated the immediate hiring of women 
m a large scale. A woman personnel 
director was selected for interviewing, 
hiring, and supervising the training of 
new employes. On the basis of job de- 
scriptions prepared by the company, a 
number of tests were designed and basic 
job specifications drawn up for the se- 
lection of women applicants. The train- 
ing program is divided into three parts, 
induction, training, and provisional. This 
program, originally extending over a pe- 
riod of from 11 to 16 weeks, has been 
recently shortened considerably.” 

In the “induction period” the report 
states the women are familiarized with 
the plant facilities, layout and general 
work routine. Originally planned to last 
tf weeks, this now has been shortened 
Classes of from 8 to 
10 persons, maximum, are instructed by 


to 10 days or less. 


experienced operators in operation of 
equipment and safety precautions. In 
small groups, it has been found there is 
more tendency to ask questions and par- 
Pay is the 
plant’s prevailing common labor rate. 

In the “training period,” the women 
are paid higher rates than during the 
induction period and are instructed in 
the jobs they eventually will be given, 


ticipate in the discussion. 


by capable instructors who are also ex- 
perienced in the work. They work on 
dummy or obsolete equipment according 


to a manual of rules and procedures for 
refinery operations with which each has 
been provided. Here the instructors de- 
termine which jobs the individuals are 
best qualified to perform most satistac- 
torily. 

Among other things, the trainees are 
taught to open and close valves properly, 
fire stills and boilers, start and_ stop 
pumps, gauge tanks, handle laboratory 
equipment and the rudiments of extin- 
guishing fires and in other emergencies 

During the “provisional employment 
period” women are assigned their per- 
manent jobs, which have been created 
for them by regrouping of job functions 
ind are closely supervised. Jobs are gen- 
erally of the “helper” status, and pay is 
the same for men doing comparable 
work. This training generally lasts 
month. 

The report describes as follows 
method of another refining compa 
placing women in plant jobs: 

“Another company which was 
faced with an immediate labor sh 
took a different approach to the em] 
Here, women 
hired in small numbers and gradual! 
similated into the organization. 
employes are first taken through the 
ery and given a rudimentary pictu 
the equipment and jobs. Three 
women are hired at one time for 
department and 
manual tasks such as are required 
erating jobs and in labor gangs. 


(Continued on p. R-438 ) 
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An American Development 


W ute the development and com- 
mercial manufacture of many of the 
synthetic rubbers originated in foreign 
countries for various economic reasons, 
butyl rubber is entirely a development 
from within the U. S. Work was start- 
ed on it by the Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey) in 1937 and it has been improved 
research until it now 
an important part in the govern- 
ment’s rubber program, which calls for 
annual production capacity for 75,000 


} t 
DY COnUNnNUOUS 


play S 


> 


ons in 3 plants. 


Butyl an all-petroleum 
product. Its components are approxi- 
mately 98% 


prene, 


is practically 
isobutylene and 2% iso- 
which also can be secured from 
refinery gas, or as a by-product from tur- 


pentine. It has unusual aging qualities 
und is considered exceptionally good 


for inner tubes, but as yet has not been 
developed to the point where it is as sat- 
isfactory for tires as Buna §S or natural 
rubber. 

serving many military 
uses and is recommended for steam and 
fire hose, molded goods, proofed goods, 
tank linings, conveyor belts and for many 


] 
+ 


ther replacements of natural rubber. 


Butyl is now 


Plant Completed in *42 


Construction of the first commercial 
butyl] rubber unit was started in 1941 
it the Baton Rouge refinery of Standard 
Oil Co. of Louisiana as a company en- 
terprise. The work was later taken over 
original 
irst commercial plant in the 
vorld for the manufacture of this type 


| 
ntinetic rul 


vernment and the 


»ber, was completed in 
i.dditional units authorized 
government are nearing comple- 
The units were designed for a 
One of 
is to be largely expanded 
the original design and the 3 units 
: rovide production facilities for 38,- 
ng tons of butyl rubber a year. 
ther butyl rubber p!ants are under 


iction, one for Humble Oil & Re- 


roduction of 20 tons per day. 


+} l 
it nowever, 


1 Co. and one in Canada for Im- 
Oil Ltd 
Butyl rubber plant at Baton 


R combines isobutylene, produced 
from gas oil cracking 


isoprene, brought in 


refinery 
ms, with 


| 
the outside. 


The butylenes pro- 
n cracking gas oil first have the 
ene extracted, then the isobuty- 
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BUTYL RUBBER 
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Flash drum into which flow the products from the polymeriz- 
ing reaction, including butyl rubber polymer, unreacted iso- 
butylene and the diluent. A high enough temperature is 
maintained to vaporize the unreacted isobutylene, the dilu- 
ent and to destroy any catalyst that may remain. The poly- 
mer forms a water slurry in the bottom of the vessel 


then the remaining butylene is 
converted into additional butadiene in 
a hydrogenation plant. 


lene, 


Moisture Is Removed 


At the butyl plant, the isobutylene 
is first subjected to redistillation to re- 
move traces of moisture and any unde- 
sirable fractions. The isoprene as re- 
ceived contains an inhibitor which is re- 
moved by distillation. The isobutylene 
and isoprene are mixed together with a 
diluent in tanks, from which the material 
is fed continuously to the reactors. Be- 
fore being introduced into the reactor 
it is chilled to —I150°F., using both 
ammonia and ethylene for refrigeration. 
The feed stock and catalyst are intro- 
duced continually into the bottom of 
the reactor. The , temperature — of 
—150°F. is maintained in the reactor 
and sufficient 
make a thin s‘urry. 


agitation is provided to 


The products of the polymerization 
reaction, which include butyl rubber 
polymer, unreacted isobutylene and the 
diluent, flow into flash drums maintained 
at +150°F., this temperature being suffi- 
cient to vanorize the unreacted isobuty- 
lene, the diluent and also to destroy 
any catalyst that may remain. The poly- 
mer, which forms a water slurry in the 
bottom of the flash drum, passes through 
a stripper operated under vacuum to re- 
move the last traces of the diluent and 
then goes to the finishing building. Here 
the water is removed, the material leav- 


ing the dryer being either milled or ex- 
truded, cooled, cut into sheets and pre- 
pared for shipment. 


Vaporized Under Pressure 


The unreacted isobutylene and diluent 
leaving the reactor are vaporized in a 
flash drum, compressed to 30 Ibs. pres- 
sure, dried by passing through alumina 
dryers, further compressed to 200 Ibs. 
pressure, following which the individual 
constituents are separated in a series of 
fractionating towers. Some of the con- 
stituents are recycled back to the reac- 
tor feed drums and others discarded 
from the system to prevent accumula- 
tions of poisons in the polymerization 
The flash drum, like the vac- 
uum stripper used for the purpose of 
flashing off unreacted material, is pro- 
vided with agitators to maintain a uni- 
form slurry of polymer and water. 


section. 


The reactor, a vesse!] 4 ft. in diameter 
by 15 ft., has a specially designed head 
which may be easily and quickly re- 
moved in case the reactor 
plugged, due to the formation of heavy 
polymer slurry. Apparatus is provided 
which, in the case of temporary stop- 
page of flow through the reactor, will 
automatically bypass the feed around 
the reactor into the flash drum and at 
the same time automatically shut off 
the flow of catalyst into the reactor. 
When the condensation causing the 
stoppage of flow through the reactor is 
corrected, the operation of the valves 


becomes 
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can be reversed by the automatic control 
instruments and normal 
sumed. 


operation re- 


Catalyst Dissolved in Drums 

The catalyst, a solid material, is dis- 
solved in drums in a portion of the 
diluent used in the process, which has 
been subjected to special fractionating 
and acid treatment, for the removal of 
any material which wou!d affect the ac- 
tivity of the catalyst. The catalyst solu- 
tion is chilled to —100°F. and pumped 
to the centrifugal pump 
which maintains a discharge pressure of 
120 lbs. per sq. in. It is injected through 
jets which extend 
the reactor and disperse the catalyst 
wide'y through the feed stock, which is 
under continuous agitation 
Any catalyst not 


reactor by 
into the bottom of 


in the vessel. 


used in the reactor 
passes to the flash drum and is destroyed 
by water in this vessel. 

The amount of catalyst introduced 
into the reactor is governed by the con- 
version of isobutylene desired as shown 
by special instruments working on the 
thermal conductivity principle and show- 
ing the percentage of isobutylene in the 
feed mixture entering the reactor and in 
the gases leaving the flash drum. The 
difference in isobutylene content of the 
two streams indicates continually the 
amount of rubber being made in the re- 
actor. This control is essential for suc- 
cessful plant operation since there is a 
hold-up from the time the slurry leaves 
the reactor until it reaches the finishing 
building. 

Since the reaction takes place at a 
temperature far below the freezing point 
of water, all moisture must be eliminat- 
ed from the various materials making 
up the feed blend to the reactor. The 
moisture contained in recycled gases is 
removed by passing the gas through 
beds of alumina. Two sets of alumina 
dryers are provided and while one set 
is in use to remove moisture from the 
recycled gas the other set is regenerated 
by heating and recirculating natural gas 
through it. 


Early Development Work 
On Other Rubbers 


It is not alone for the development 
and commercial manufacture of butyl 
rubber that the Baton Rouge refinery is 
known as the “cradle of the synthetic 
rubber industry”. It is believed that the 
earliest commercial plants for the 
duction of butadiene 
troleum were developed by 
ard Oil Co. of New 


nicians as an outgrowth of 


pro- 
from pe- 
Stand 
Jersey 

work 
inally conducted at Baton Rouge 
of the details of the work in 
butadi 


made publi 


orig 
S me 
mproving 
the means for ‘ne production 
have been 

The early methods investigated in- 
volved making butadiene from acetvlene 
These, 
ever, were not economically 
and had to be abandoned, 
the technical 


now 


produced from natural gas. how- 
successful 
even though 


possibility of butadiene 
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Ammonia and ethylene are used for refrigeration, to reduce the feed stock to 
a very low temperature before it enters the reactor 


production by this route was demonstrat- 
ed. Eventually the Jersey Standard en- 
gineers turned to direct production of 
butadiene from a special type of crack- 
Ing process. 


Olefin Plant Built 


During the middle 30’s development 
work at Baton Rouge led to the con- 
struction of a cracking plant designed 
primarily to produce 
weight olefins such as 
propylene. were desired 
both in the manufacture of tetraethyl 
lead, for which a large plant has since 
constructed by the Ethyl Corp. 
at Baton Rouge, and for the synthesis 
of ethyl and isopropyl alcohols, for which 
large plants also have since been con- 
structed by Standard of Louisiana. To 
gain high vields of light olefins, light 
petroleum fractions were cracked at hig] 
temperatures and in the 
large quantities of steam. 


molecular 
ethylene and 


k yw 


These olefins 


been 


presence of 
This method 
for production of olefins was found high- 
and is now in use in two 
large scale plants at the Baton Rouge 
refinery. 


v satistactory 


Concurrently with olefin pro- 


duction, however, substantial quantities 


yf diolefins were produced and_thes« 


Li irly were developed as a 


source of 
butadiene. 

Even under favorable conditions, how- 
ever, the of butadiene ob- 
tained was small, substantially less than 
gE ¢ 


5%. The recovery of butadiene in thes 
small concentrations and its purification 


percentage 


to the degree necessary for rubber man- 
ufacture became an early and separate 
problem. 

Direct separation of butadiene by 
fractional distillation proved impractical, 
and Standard’s engineers then turned to 
means for concentration by solvent ex- 
traction with subsequent purification. 
As a result of work developed along 
these lines, a process design was finally 
developed utilizing a special solution 
for preferentially absorbing butadiene 
from the unsaturated gas stream. The 
absorbing solution was then regenerated, 
evolving a gas rich in butadiene which 
could then be purified by appropriate 
fractionation facilities. 

Since many of the details of the actual 
purification process now in use still are 
covered by government patent secrecy 
not possible to give a com- 
description of the 


orders, it is 
plete 


used at the 


process 


present time. Howe, 


that concentrati 


1 


in be— stated 
the absorbent 


means of solution 


proven entirely satisfactory. C 


irlv difficulties in handling the s 
have | Mor 


lave been overcome entire.y. 
factory have been 
to early pr yhlems such as 


Satis answers 


accumu 


of undesirable olefins and the pos 


building up of exp] sive 


the system due to absorption of 
apie 
of acetylene produced in the ct 


step. 


The prototype steam cracking 
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— 13% to 30°. increased aviation gasoline yields over 


best present processes. 


— 23°. to 35°. increased power output under optimum 


conditions over best present processes. 
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than 3 c.c.'s of lead . . . by cracking gas oil once- 


through or recycling. 
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cnown to Standard technicians as “OLA 
No. 1”, was soon expanded to include 
OLA No. 2, and from these plants has 
yme much of the basic design for the 
idustry’s “refinery conversion” or 
quick butadiene” programs by which 
ery large quantities of butadiene are 
eing made available from the petro- 
eum industry within a minimum length 
f time. Basically, the refinery con- 
ersion units involve remodeling of ex- 
isting equipment, so as to permit crack- 
ing of oil vapors at relatively high tem- 
peratures in the presence of steam. The 
equipment available at any refinery lo- 
cation determines the type of and extent 
of the refinery conversion program nec- 
essary. With respect to existing crack- 
ng equipment, the conversion usually 
involves some redesign of the furnaces 
and the installation of alloy tubing cap- 
able of withstanding the high tempera- 
tures involved. In the earlier “OLA” 
plants, the feed stock to the cracking 
furnaces is a light gas oil, but in the 
conversion designed primarily for buta- 
diene production, the feed stock is often 
lighter 
napthas. 


even fractions such 


as heavy 


How Butadiene Is Absorbed 


In addition to the cracking units them- 
substantial additional 
equipment is usually 
refinery conversion 


selves, recovery 
required in the 
units. In addition, 
of course, the absorbing plants for con- 
centrating the but:diere fractions are re- 
quired. 

The process design of the units in 
which the butadiene fraction is absorbed 
and regenerated for subsequent purifi- 
cation varies substantially, although the 
basic principle is the same. In the sev- 
eral plants for butadiene extraction at 
Baton Rouge, for example, butadiene 
is extracted in both the liquid and vapor 
phase. Vapor phase extraction is accom- 
plished by counter current contacting 
with the absorbing liquid in a conven- 
tional type tower. For liquid phase ex- 
traction, conventional towers are used, 
as well as contacting in a series of small 
horizontal drums vertically disposed so 
as to permit gravity interchange of the 
contacting liquids. No one of the sys- 
tems used can as yet be considered su- 
perior, but as further experience is 
gained, undoubtedly the most satisfac- 
tory and economical system will evolve. 

Although the first commercial pro- 
duction of butadiene was produced di- 
rectly by high temperature low pressure 
cracking, and a substantial part of the 


petroleum industry’s production of bu- 
tadi will be derived in that manner, 
the bulk of butadiene in the present 
synthetic rubber program will be pro- 
duced by quite a different procedure. 
This alternative method involves de- 
hydrogenation of refinery normal buty- 
lene and was developed by Jersey 
Star 


rd engineers after it became ap- 
pare that some more direct method 
SEP 
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of producing butadiene would be nec- 
essary in order to meet the enormous 
demands brought about by the neces- 
sity of meeting the country’s rubber 
needs entirely from synthetic sources. 
Refinery butylenes are available in large 
quantities in many refineries and can be 
produced in large quantities from new 
type catalytic cracking equipment now 
being installed under present refinery 
programs. 


Problems Are Many 


Chemically, the conversion of normal 
butylene to butadiene involves simply 
removal of two hydrogen atoms. Act- 
ually the process involves a 
number of challenging problems. As 
now carried out, the involves 
passing butylene over a catalyst at high 
temperatures and at very low pressures. 
The low pressure could be obtained by 
the use equipment and at 
time this was contemplated. How- 
ever, the design complications of vacuum 
equipment, involving problems 
in addition to that of eliminating air 
leakage, spurred the search for an al- 
ternative method. 


design 


process 


of vacuum 
one 


many 


Obviously one method of eliminating 
the necessity for operating under a 
vacuum would be to reduce partial 
pressure by the use of steam. Unfor- 
tunately, the catalysts first developed 
were poisoned by steam and for some 
time it was thought that this method 
of processing would be impossible. How- 


ever, research again was called upon 
to solve a serious problem quickly, and 
again the research groups turned up in 
time with a catalyst which would permit 
design of the equipment to use steam as 


a diluent for the reacting gases. 


The butene dehydrogenation — pia: t 
now in operation at Baton Rouge is the 
first to carry out this process on a large 
and to date the operation, in 
terms of plant officials there, is “highly 
satisfactory”. While the plant has been 
in operation only a short time, it has 
already exceeded substantially and con- 
tinuously its design capacity. 


scale, 


In carry- 
ing out butene dehydrogenation, tie 
refinery gas stream, rich in normal buty- 
lene, is first purified to increase to a 
maximum the c norma] 
butylenes in the feed stock. These gases 
are then diluted with steam and 
jected to high temperatures in contact 
with the dehydrogenation catalyst. The 
reaction which this contact 
is accomplished are of a highly intricate 
design and their details at present can 
not now be disclosed. As the reaction 
progresses, the catalyst gradually 
activity and it is necessary periodically 
to regenerate it by treatment with steam, 
also at elevated temperature. 

Substantial 
butadiene 
acted then fractionated, sep- 
arating normal butylenes for recycling, 
and providing a 


mecentration of 


sub- 


vessels in 


loses 


conversion of butene— to 
is accomp!ished and the re- 


gases are 


butadiene-rich 
to the final purification system. 


stream 





Fractionating towers in which the unreacted isobutylene and 
diluent leaving the reactor are treated and separated 
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15 Years of High Temperature Research 





On Steels for the Refining Industry 


By 


Important developments resulting 
from a continuous 15 years’ re- 
search program by one steel com- 
pany in high temperature steels for 
refinery service are outlined. The 
use of stress-rupture data is illus- 
trated as a means for indicating 
the permissible degree of over- 
heating of still tubes, under con- 
ditions such as are met today, when 
metals are required to operate 
under conditions of increased se- 
verity due to wertime shortages. 


| 
program on high 


The 
perature steels, continuously maintained 
1928 at the Mich- 
has three primary purposes: (1) 
the determination of all factors influenc- 
ing high temperature strength; (2) the 
development of a number of high tem- 
perature steels sufficient to 
ing requirements of the petroleum in- 
dustry; (3) the 
p:ete high temperature properties of all 
the steels commercially used in the pe- 
troleum field. 


research tem- 


since University of 


Wan, 


meet varv- 


determination of com- 


Fifteen years ago, at the program’s in- 
ception, relatively few steels were avail- 
And 


when plain carbon steel was found want- 


able for high temperature service 


ing, from either a strength or a surface 
stability standpoint, it was general prac- 
tice to resort to steels of 
expens've, h'ghly-alloved type, 
such as 18% chromium; or the 18 
Cr-8 type austenitic alloys. While the 
superior corrosion resistance in hot pe- 
troleum products of 4-6 chromium type 
had already recognized— 
largely as a result of the work of E. S. 
Dixon of The Texas Co.—the strength 
of these alloys was believed to be little, 
if any, greater than that of plain carbon 


steels. 


the relatively 
territic 


steels been 


The development of high temperature 
are known today did not 
until about 1928. As late as 
1931, manv metallurgists still held that 


steels as they 
begin 


all steels of a given grade such as pearl- 
itic, ferritic and austenitic, would always 


possess the same _ high temperature 
strength properties and that nothing 
could be done to obtain low alloved 


with characteristics of 


strength. 


steels superior 


1. Research Metallurgical Engineer, Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. Steel and Tube Division, 
Canton, O. 


2. Director, Department Engineering 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Researc h, 
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C. L. Clark’ and A. E. White’ 


This conviction was not shared by 


those engaged in the new research 
program, and most of our early work 
was a concentration on the development 
of pearlitic type steels. The effort was 
so successful that the Timken company 
Steel and Tube Division, and others who 
then became interested developed many 
from 1.0 to 10.0% 


the pearlitic 


steels 


containing 
chromium, which are of 
available. 

high temperature 
steels in the various analyses and the 


tvpe. These are now 


Developments — of 


methods of evaluating them have been 
15 years that 
Briefly, 


ma‘n points of interest: 


so rapid during the last 
few can keep pace with them. 
here are the 


Characteristics of High Temperature 
Steel 


It has been determined that there 
are many different characteristics a steel 
must possess in order to render satisfac- 
tory high temperature service. Although 
the best means of testing a steel’s suita- 


bility for high temperature service is by 


Tests 





Tests 


Hot-Rolled Bats 
or 
Tube Stock] 


Heat 
Tieatment 


Tests 


pa 


Tests 








Fig. 


pam Room Temperature 
—"{ 


Load Carrying a” 


Surface Stability 


Structural Stability 


Hot Ductility Under 
Stress and Prolonged 
Time 


i.Shock Resistance at 
Elevated Temperatures 


1—Tests employed in determining the suitability of steels for high iem- 
perature service 


trial installations under a_ variety 
conditions, there are certain laborat 
tests which will indicate its behav 


Several of these tests (see Fig. 1) ha 
been so successful that engineers hay: 
been able to use their results for design 
purposes, and for practically all chara 
teristics except corrosion resistance. ( 
rosion resistance can only be determined 


from strip corrosion specimens p!aced 
in units under regular operating cond 
tions; or from trial installations. 


Tests for properties at room tempera- 
ture, as well as at high temperature ar 
included in Fig. 1, since not only is th 
high temperature 
based on temperature properties, 
but they must also have a suitable com- 
bination of strength, ductility, and hard- 
ness at temperature in order to 
permit their installation. The high tem- 
perature tests shown in Fig. 1 include 
means of determining load-carrying abili- 
tv, surface and structural stability, duc- 
tility under stress, and shock resistance 

The chief contribution of the Timken 


inspection of steels 


room 


room 


Tensile Tests 

--Brinell Hardness 

Impact Tests 
_-Metallographic Examination 
e-liigh Temperature Tensile 
Tests 

Creep Tests 

Kupture Tests 


- Oxidation Tests 


Corrosion Tests 





|. Metallographic Examination 
of Surface of Prolonged 
Rupture Specimens 


PMetallographic Examination 
of Creep and Stress- 
Rupture Specimens 


——_.J~ Room Temperature Tensile 
and Impact Tests on Com- 
pleted Creep Specimens 





i. Heat Embrittlement Tests 


Ductility Characteristics 
of Stress-Rupture 
Specimens 


Hot Impact Tests 
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research program in the procedures for 
evaluating high temperature steels has 
been the development of the stress-rup- 
ture test—particularly in 
expressing results so that they can be 
used by designing and operating engi- 
neers. This test is the most suitable 
for evaluating tubular members operat- 
ing at elevated temperatures. Not only 
is it a measure of the load-carrying abili- 
ty; but of the hot ductility to fracture; 
the surface and structural stability under 


methods of 


the given test conditions; and the degree 
to which the steel can be 
for varying periods during service. 
The ability of the stress-rupture test 
to indicate the permissible degree of 
overheating is of special 
today when metals are often required 


overheated 


importance 


to operate under more severe conditions 
than in the past. The use of stress-rup- 
ture data for this purpose is illustrated 
in Fig. 2. These data are for a 5 Cr 
Mo steel tube, 5-in. OD with different 
wall sizes, operating under 400 pounds 
pressure. The 
lines indicate the degree to which the 
tubes can be overheated and the length 
of time this overheated condition can be 
maintained. These data can also be 
used to show the effect of thinning of 
the tube wal!, by oxidation or corrosion, 
on the maximum permissible temperature 
of overheating. 


constant fracture-time 


Developments in High Temperature 
Steels 

In 1928 only four steels were generally 
available for high temperature service: 
Carbon, 4-6 Cr, 18 Cr and 18 Cr-8 Ni 
Today, the Timken company alone has 
15 steels containing up to 10% chromium, 
as well as many tubular grades of stain- 


Table 1 — Developments in 
Temperature Steels for the 
Industry. 


High 


Petroleum 


l. Low Alloyed Steels 
\. 0.50% Molybdenum Type 
1. 0.50 Molybdenum, 1.50 Sili 
2. 1.00 Molybdenum 
3. 1.50 Molybdenum 
B Chromium Molybdenum Silicon Steels 


1. 1.25 Cr, 0.50 Mo, 0.75 Si 
2. 1.25 Cr, 0.50 Mo, 1.25 Si 
3. 1.0 Cr, 0.50 Mo, 0.30 Si 
4. 1.75 Cr, 0.75 Mo, 0.50 Si 
5. 2.0 Cr, 0.50 Mo, 0.80 Si 
6. 2.0 Cr, 0.50 Mo, 25 Si 
7. 2.25 Cr, 1.00 Mo, 0.50 Si 
8. 2.50 Cr, 0.50 Mo, 0.75 Si 
¥9. 3.00 Cr, 0.50 Mo, 1.25 Si 
10. 3.00 Cr, 1.00 Mo, 0.50 Si 
II. Intermediate Alloy Steels 
\. 4-6% Chromium Types 


l. 4-6 Cr, 0.50 Mo, 0.50 Si 
2 1-6 Cr, 0.50 Mo, 1.50 Si 
3. 4-6 Cr, 1.00 Mo, 0.50 Si 
4. 4-6 Cr, 0.50 Mo plus Titanium or 
Columbium 
b. Chromium Over 6.0% 
1. 6-8 Cr, 0.50 Mo, 1.0 Si Max 
2. 6-8 Cr, 1.00 Mo, 1.0 Si Max 
3. 8-10 Cr, 1.00 Mo, 1.0 Si Max 
4. 8-10 Cr, 1.0-1.5 Mo, 1.0 Si Max 
III. Highly Alloyed Steels 
A. 18 Cr-8 Ni Types 
1. 18 Cr-8 Ni 
2. 18 Cr-8 Ni plus Columbium or 
Titanium 
3. 18 Cr-8 Ni plus Molybdenum 
B. Ferritic Types 
l. 12 Cr grades 
2. 37 Cr + N,; 


grades 
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Fig. 2—Method of using stress-rupture data to indicate the permissible degree 
of overheating 


less steels. It is true that under the 
conditions all these 
available. Yet, ‘ur- 


present emergency 
steels are not 
ng normal times each has its proper 
making available the most 
economical steel for each application. 


piace in 


A list of the steels finding use today 
for petroleum refinery applications is giv- 
en in Table I. While many of these an- 
ilvses were developed by this company, 
s chief contribation to this field was 
1e pioneer work of the research pro- 
gram which definitely proved that all 
pearlitic steels do not possess the same 
high temperature strength. As a result 
of this work, Timken DM steel (1.25 Cr, 
0.50 Mo., 0.75 Si) was introduced and 
was the forerunner of other low alloyed 


t 
\ 


steels with superior high temperature 
strength. 

Another contribution has been the de- 
elopment of steels with increased sili- 
An increase in the amount 
f silicon content greatly improves the 
stability of especially 
While it is true, per- 
haps, that the creep strength at certain 
temperatures may be 


m content. 
surtace steel, 
igainst oxidation. 


somewhat  re- 
duced, the actual load-carrying ability 
is increased. ‘This is so because strength 
s merely a measure of the stress the 
steel can withstand successfully; while 
stability is a measure of the 
length of time this stress can be carried 


surface 


The high temperature steel research 
program has also included determination 
of complete high temperature charac- 
teristics of practically every steel find- 
ing commercial use in the petroleum 
field. This covers not only their load- 
carrying ability, but all the physical prop- 
erties listed in Fig. 1. As a result, con- 
siderable information has been accumu- 
lated as to the exact influence of each 
alloying addition on these properties 


Conclusions 


Results obtained from the Timken 
research program are a good indication 
of the value of extensive and continu- 
ous research investigations in any given 
field. These researches, as well as those 
sponsored by others, have done much 
to enable refineries to operate success- 
fully under their present temperature and 
pressure conditions. An important fac- 
tor in the success of the program is the 
fact that, by carrying laboratory fn 
ings into commercial production, th 

fluences of varying melting and form 
practices are better understood and cal 
be more scientifically controlled. 


J 


While much has already been accoi- 
many problems remain 
A pressing one is the finding 


plished, 
solved. 


new and better tubular grades of stee'!s 
under still more severe 


for operation 


condition of temperature and stress 
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Truly Universal 


\. catalytic and other petroleum refining 
processes, research and know-how are made 
available to every refiner and engineer contractor. 


A licensee chooses his own contractor, U.O.P. 
works with both. 


Experts train and educate the licensee’s personnel 
in the new technique. 

Technologists maintain continuous plant contacts 
to impart the latest techniques for the promotion 
of refining efficiency, progress, and safety. 

Universal licensees build for the future. 


U.O.P. is not a contractor, manufacturer or seller 
of equipment—but a pioneer in petroleum research 
and technology. 
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Universal Oil Products Co. 


Chicago 4, Ill., U.S.A. For All Refiners 
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Welded Alloy 


Deterioration in the physical prop- 
erties and structure or carbon steel 
used in a seamless, forged vessel sub- 
jected to hydrogen attack resulted in 
the adoption of a new method of 
design and construction. A 4-6% 
chromium alloy plate was used for 
the cylinder and end rings, fabricated 
by arc welding. Aluminum was added 
to the analysis to allow the degree 
of preheat to be reduced and restrict 
the air hardening tendency. 


The vessel to be discussed serves thi 
function of an inner drum in a syntheti 
ammonia converter and contains a tub: 
bundle and a catalyst mass outside otf 
the tubes. It constitutes, therefore, bot 
an internal heat exchanger and the reac 
ticn chamber where the 
formed from its constituent 
Briefly described, it consists of 
drical shell 45% in. 
22 ft. 1158 in. long. 
larged in section to accommodate a series 
of tapped holes for stud bolts to fasten 
the top tube sheet and bottom cover. Th 
original wall thickness was 1 in 


i 


ammonia iS 

Vases 
a cvlin 
outer diameter by 


The ends are en 


The vessel is subjected to a hydrogen- 
nitrogen-ammonia atmosphere at 950° F 
maximum and 1600 to 2000 p.s.i. pres- 
sure; the pressure, however, is substanti- 
ally the same on both sides of the vess-| 

These vessels were originally designed 
and built as seamless forgings of a medi- 
um low carbon steel corresponding to an 
S.A.E. 1030 analysis. As these vessels 
of carbon steel are subject to an in- 
sidious form of disintegration known as 
hydrogen attack when subjected to hy 
drogen-containing .atmospheres at these 
temperatures and pressures, resulting in 
destruction of the original physical prop 
erties and structure of the steel, it wa 
determined to improve upon the origin 
al construction when ordering replace- 
ment vessels. Considerable cooperati’ 
work with the prospective manufactur” 
resulted in the adoption of a vessel fabr 
cated by arc welding, made from a high 
grade hydrogen resistant alloy steel of 
the 4-6% chromium type, and welded 
with high alloy electrodes of 25% 
mium—20% nickel stainless steel. In 
the following, these two types of con 
struction will be considered in more de- 
tail. 


The most striking feature in the proc 


chro 


°Principal portion of a paper submitted to 


the Tomes F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation 
Cleveland. 
°°Metallurgist, Shell Chemical Co 


cisco, 


San Fran 
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Steel Vessel 


By J. Schuyten** 


ess of manufacturing a seamless forging 
of this type is the number and complex- 
ity of the steps involved in the forging, 
machining, and heat treating operations. 
[he approximate sequence of operations 
may be outlined as follows: 

1—Forge 


2—-Normalize, 


anneal, and_ test fo 
physical properties 
Rough turn and rough bore 
{—Strain relief anneal 
5—Rough turn and rough bore with 
fairly close allowance for final ma- 
chining 
) Drill bolt holes 
Strain relief anneal 
S—Final machine to drawing dimen- 


SIONS 

9—Tap bolt holes 

In considering the first of these opera- 
tions, the comparatively simple word 
“forge” covers a series of slow, arduous, 
ind time-consuming steps. Firstly an 
ingot of suff cient size to insure adequate 
forge reduction is required; secondly the 
ingot must be upset and the center hole 
punched out. Subsequently, the forging 
mandrel forged, requiring numerous re- 
heatings before the piece is finished to 
the final forged dimensions. 

The subsequent machining steps with 
strain relief 
necessary in the order named in orde1 
to eliminate the deleterious effect of in- 
ternal stresses remaining from the forg- 
machining 
umount of machining required even with 
relatively heavy cuts can be readily ap- 
preciated from the dimensions of the 


intermediate anneals are 


ing and operations. The 


Vesst l. 

The service record of this type of ves- 
sel indicates severe deterioration of the 
steel under the influence of the hydro- 
This takes the form 
reduced physical properties 


gen atmosphere. 
ol severely 
ind sharp decarburization and fissuring 
of the grain structure, due to the reac- 
tion between the hydrogen and various 
steel, notably car- 
bides, oxides, and sulfides. The origin- 


mstituents in the 


il physical properties of the steel, as re 


quired in the specifications compared 
with those of a core removed from one 
ff the vessels after a service life of 


37.848 hours are given in Table 1 


For High Temperature Service” 


It is noted that the tensile bar showe 
no ductility whatsoever and sharply d 
creased and coincident values of yiel 


point and _ tensile strength, resemblin 
the properties of a gray cast iron. Th 
type of attack is progressive and should 
be expected to 


quent exposure to operating conditio; 


continue upon subs 
The severe fissuring and the total d 

carburization of the pearlite zones in t 

steel are shown in the attached phot 

(Figs. 1-4) taken at the 
inner and outer walls of the vessel, 1 

spectively. 


micrographs, 


An additional and related service d 
fect which contr:butes to placing a limit 
on the useful life of this type of vessel 
is the and out-of-roundness 
which inevitably ensues upon long time 


warpage 


exposure to operating conditions. 

As a consequence of these results a 
new type of construction was considered 
for replacement vessels. 


New Type of Construction 


The primary prerequisites of a new 
type construction were considered to b 
the following: 

-Immunity to hydrogen attack 
—Lower cost. 





| 

2 

3—Greater simplicity of manufactur 
ing operations. 

The utilization of arc welding seemed 
the logical answer to these requ:rements 
In this way, a high grade of hydrogen re- 
sistant alloy steel plate could be economi 
rolled and fabricated by 
into the required cylinder, and the end 
rings could be rolled, welded to the cyl- 
indrical shell, and machined as required 
A 4-6% Cr + Mo + Al electric fur- 
nace alloy steel was settled upon as the 
plate material, with the following analy- 


cally welding 


sis range: 


Se 0.10% Max. 
Si 0.50% Max. 
Mn 0.50% Max. 
Cr 4.00-6.00% 
Mo 0.40-0.60% 
A] 0.25% Max. 
P {0.03% 

S 0.03‘ 


Welding was to be done with the shi 


ed arc method; welding electrodes t 
f 25% Cr—20% Ni stainless steel w 


Table 1—Properties of Steel Required in Specifications for Original Seam- 
less Forged Steel Vessel, Compared with Those of a Core after Service Lite 


of 37,848 Hours 


Property 


Yield point, Ibs. sq. in 
strength, Ibs. sq. in 


Elongation, % in 2 ins 


re nsile 


Reduction of area, 






Specification A ftey 
Min 37,845 
Requirement Hours 
35,000 23,906 
60,000 23,90 
25 0 
50 ) 
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naz Uremical Gnade 


HYDROCARBONS? 


Warren's Chemical Grade* Hydrocarbons meet the exacting 
wartime requirements of the chemical and petroleum refining in- 


dustries. Chemical Grade* means rigid uniformity—not once, or 





twice, but always. The properties of Chemical Grade* Hydrocar- 
bons are fixed, in direct contrast to the variable properties of Lique- 


fied Petroleum Gases for ordinary fuel purposes. 


Normal Butane, Iso-Butane, Propane and Iso-Butane are the 





“big 4” of Warren’s Chemical Grade family of Hydrocarbons. In 
them you will find the product of Warren's modern plant equipment, 


scientific knowledge and skilled personnel. 


Today, Warren's Hydrocarbons are being proved in meeting 


the war needs of 100-Octane Aviation Gasoline, Butadiene and 





Styrene for synthetic rubber. Tomorrow, they will be essential in 


the manufacture of many plastics and chemical products. 


At your request we will be pleased to send 


additional information. 


* Copyright 1943, Warren Petroleum Corporation 
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Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Manufacturers, Exporters and Marketers of 





Natural Gasoline, Liquefied Petroleum Gas 


and Chemical Gnade Hydrocarbons 
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Welded Alloy Steel Vessel for High Temperature Service yu 
shov 
Vv 
end rings. Also, by this means the stress Figs 
relieving treatment could be satisfactor- MM 
ily performed at 1150° F. The specifica zone 
tions as finally established called for a air: 
2-hour soak at this temperature with a nhvs 
subsequent maximum cooling rate of ey 
50° F. per hour to 1000° F., and final me 
cooling in the furnace. The preheating rr 
was done by means of gas torches and ; 
was continuous to the time of stress re d 
lie, ng essen 
In considering a welded vessel of this eper 
type, attention had to be given to th ricatl 
ature and magnitude of thermal stresses re \ 
riginating in the widely different « grea 
efficients of expansion of parent metal tine 
1d welded metal. Stresses ar‘sing from that 
differentia! expansions in circumferen seal 
tial, longitudinal, and radial directions rl 
Fig. 1—Severe intergranular fissuring were calculated and it was found that Fig. 3—Complete decarburization and chas 
an! voids and total decarburization. on = 4]y the stresses in the radial direction 2° rgranular fissuring on outer wall, tal 
inner wall, as shown by Nital etch, ai sek: ot daelawan ~eagens onan as shown by Nital etch, at 100 diameters anety 
100 diameters : Piers i a ee 4) 
shearing stress on the fibers adiacent t< u 
the weld was determined to be on the 5 MW 
rder of 5000 Ibs. per sq. in. which was iS \ ae 4 Z rl 
sidered permissible \ 4 : ‘ {Ss . brief 
In order to make feasible the utiliza an / 
tion of a single \V joint the wall thickness \* . : - 
was reduced from 1 in. to 34 in. Weld °. 
ing was performed against a 1 in. wid 7 A | = 
backup chill strip of 18-8 stainless steel 3 . % ( 
which in turn was alloy tack welded to - Pe aan < — & 
the inner diameter of the shell. The fin * ‘ / dé eind 
sh weld was 7/16 in. wide at the inner w apa \ 
wall and %4 in. wide at the outer wall, \ . fr of th 
ceiving a scarfing angle of about 12° t we ! 
CONSI 
the vertical. Each weld « ons sted I 4 “ey. j ov quire 
vo passes made with 3/16 in. rod and ; ee _- forgii 
the remaining passes with in. rod. All Gt emart 
welding was done manually by certified | weld 
welders ¢ ra 
wy or WwW 
It was further considered desirable fon wen ‘* achie 
naximum stab‘lity at high operating tem 7 > 7 on D of 
peratures to have the metal in the com j/ \ 
pletely annealed condition, which would r 
respond to a microstructure consist sas ' , In 
’ of spheroidized carbides and ferrite Fig. 4—Detail of intergranular fissures 7 
Fig. 2—Detail of intergranular fissures In order to insure this condition a maxi- and decarburized pearlite zones of outer — 
and decarburized pearlite areas of in- = mum of 150 Brinell hardness was speci- wall. as shown by Nital etch, at 300 yp 
ner wall, as shown by Nital etch. at 500) fing for the plate material. The plate diameters n its 
amotees was therefore ordered as hot rolled — 
fully annealed, and pickled plate. —" 1 —— per 
10% C maximum. This choice was The steps which were involved in the : | agonal oplagtnssec? ner yale yee { 
. . — , i = ; The vessel as completed contained 4 
made because this material as deposited fabrication of this vessel mav be out circumferential welded seams and 
gave a so 7 le i hanger lined as follows: longitudinal welded seam, staggered 
rosion resistance higher than that of the oO she . ‘ing yy ebsites 
ee eae l fete aon and end rings from course. | 
In considering this method of con- a. Shells to be rolled cold The results of chemical -_ el 
struction a number of practical problems b. End rings to be rolled at tests on the test plate furnished < 
arose which required solution. — Firstly, temperature between 1000 = !"""S ee 2 ith the first vessel PP 
the air hardening propensities of the and 1500° F. type received iter compared . — ‘ 
4-6% Chromium family of alloys com- 2—Weld longitudinal seams in end ind 3 with the specifications under w 
pl cated the welding procedure by rx rings and each shell section. ant Me a0s ordered. The test plat 
quiring a high degree of preheat and a 3—Stress relieve as separate units. welded under identical condit:ons 
relatively high temperature stress _ re 1—Grind welds flush before rerolling longitudinal seam of the vessel an Aes 
lieving treatment. In order to restrict 5—Reroll shells cold and end flanges ‘“'T®SS relieved along with the vess« 
the air hardening tendency of the 4-6% hot at a temperature between 1000 Micro-examination made on a 
Cr + 0.50% Mo alloy, % of 1% of alu and 1500° F. cut from the test plate furnished in 
minum was added to the analysis By 6—Rough machine end rings. junction with the first vessel of this ! 
this means the degree of preheat could 7—Assemble and weld all circumferen- disclosed a parent metal consisting 
be safely reduced to 150—200° F. for tial seams. fine grained, low carbon structut 
the welding of the longitudinal seams 8—Stress relieve entire vessel. spheroidal carbides in a ferrite Fig. 5 
and 200—250° F. for the welding of th« 9—Finish machine end flanges and Both the weld and the line of fusio stain! 
circumferential seams and joining the drill and tap bolt holes. tween weld and parent metal v 
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Photomicrographs 
wing the parent metal and junction 
weld and parent metal are shown in 
5-7. 


und throughout. 


Figs. 
Macroetching disclosed a heat affected 
ne adjacent to the weld of only 1.5 
n. width. In general, judging from 
ivsical and metallographic tests, it may 

that the welding was satisfac- 

performed. 


had 





said 
g torily 


Tne most tundamental difference be- 

en the seamless forged construction 

d tae weided construction hes in tae 

essential simplicity of the maturactunng 

b a cperations invoived in the latter. In tab- 

y icating from rolled plate and joinu.g by 
. 


welding the number of operations is 
and the manufacturing 


only a small fraction of 


¢ - 
- } itly reduced 
require d IS 


production of a 


stock requ:‘red may be pur- 


c ed on the open market and the to- 
time msumed from the date of 

ters il of the material to the c pletion 
i finished ‘ssel need not exceed 
weeks 

The manutacturing operators may be 

t o briefly summarized is follows: 

rs Roll siells and end rings. 

$ We'd all longitudinal seams 


Stress relieve as separate units. 


Weld al circumferer tial seams. 
3—Stress Relieve entire vessel. 


* ( Perform finishing operations such 


is final machining of end Hanges and 


srinding of weld surfaces. 


\ comparison of the simple directness 
of this schedul 


of operations with the 
more i 


’ 
lired for C le 


rging of similar dimensiors sows quite 


“9 
considerably volved scneduie re- 


pl duction of a seamless 


f 


conclusively t super oritv. of toe are 
welded type oi structioi. Klimi ction 
of waste in material, time and men is 
ichieved by t! idoption of this ew type 
. I nstruction 
Service Life 
] onsidering the cost saving repre- 


sented by arc welded 


nt was taken of 


+ 


ft construct 


construction, no 
the fact that this 
on is inherently superior 


sures 
outer 
t 500 typr 
n its service life expectancy due to its 
attack at high 
perating temperatures and pressures. It 


resist to hydrogen 


mice 





Fig. 
stain 


—Junction weld and parent metal; 
ess steel weld is unaffected by 
Nital etch, at 100 diameters 
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Table 3—Physical Properties of Test Plate of First Completed 


Vessel, After 


Stress Relieving at 1150-1200° F. for Two Hours 


Tensile Tests: 


Yield Point 


Tensile % 
Strength ‘ Reduction of 


Bar Lbs./Sq. In. Lbs. Sq. In. Elongation Area 

Specification: 

Parent Metal 30,000 Min. 65,000 Min 30 in 2 in. 60 

Weld Metal 25 in 2 in. 
Manutacturer’s Tests: 

Weld Metal 65,100 97,800 36 in 2 in. 50 

Parent Metal 38,400 69,000 51 in 2 in. 
Purchaser's Tests: 

Weld Metal 71,600 104,500 36 in % in. 55 

junction Weld and 

Parent Metal 60,200 98,200 38 in % in 50 

Parent Metal 35,800 70,000 43 in % in. 74 


Table 2—Chemical Analysis on Test 
Plate Furnished with First Vessel 


c 
( 


> 0.05 
Mn 0.39 
Cr 5.11 
Mo 0.43 
A] 0.31 


was noted in the discussion of the forged 
carbon steel vessel that progressive de- 
terioration of properties and 
grain structure by the attack of hydrogen- 
contain'ng gases limited the useful life 
of this equipment. 


phy sical 


This type of vessel 
was permanently removed from service 
ifter some 50,000 hours service life. 

In determining the estimated 
life of the welded alloy steel vessel, a 
guide is provided by actual service tests 
in the process stream on sample welded 
and welding 


useful 


pieces of the same alloy 


technique as utilized on the vessels 
themselves. These tests after an expo- 
sure period of some 9000 hours dis- 


closed no effect on the weld or junction 
of weld 
effect on the parent metal consisted of a 
thin nitrided skin the ammonia 
content of the gas and the stability of 
the nitrides of chromium, 
and aluminum. This skin, however, is 
of negligible thickness and is not con- 


and parent metal. The only 


due to 


molybdenum, 


sidered harmful or significant in the 
service to which these vessels are sub- 
jected. 


From these tests it may safely be con- 
cluded that the service life 
alloy steel vessels will be 
that of the carbon 
very probably much more. 


of the welded 
at least twice 
and 


steel forgings, 


Fig. 6—Parent metal; fine grained, low 
carbon material, Nital etch, at 100 di- 
ameters 


In order to appreciate the significance 
of this change in design from seamless 
forged construction to welded construc- 
tion, it is necessary to understand that a 
deeply rooted prejudice has existed, di- 
rected against any and all welding in a 
high pressure synthetic ammonia plant. 
This has a 
real basis, as the effect of welding will 
frequently render an otherwise resistant 
steel susceptible to hydrogen attack. In 
the 
chosen for the vessel body proper and 
the welding electrodes are both practi- 
cally immune to hydrogen attack, both 
before and after fabrication by welding, 


prejudice, however, very 


the case under discussion materials 


and, therefore, this factor ceases to be a 
consideration. 

This discussion covers only one. in- 
welded 
proved superior to seamless forged con- 
struction. It should be pointed out that 
the of welded for 
forged vessels in the chemical industry 
has received an impetus from the ap- 
pearance of the multi-layer type pres- 
sure vessel made up of layers wrapped 


stance where arc construction 


substitution vessels 


and welded in succession, This develop- 
ment may, by the proper combination of 
alloy inner layers, gas venting arrange- 
ments and other design details, be util- 
ized for the fabrication of many high 
pressure and/or high temperature ves- 
sels which heretofore had been consid- 
ered as 


necessarily manufactured as 


seamless forgings. 


” 


Fig. 7—Parent metal, showing spheroid- 
al carbides in matrix of ferrite, Nital 
etch, at 500 diameters 
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New Fabrication 


in Pressure Vesse 





By E. F. Brummerstedt* 


Procedures Approved 


Code Addenda 


Part 3 of Comment on Revisions 


Revisions in fabrication and testing methods for unfired pressure vessels, 
as provided in the 1942 addenda to the API-ASME code, are discussed in 
this concluding article of comment by a design engineer. The series has been 
published for the purpose of augmenting and clarifying the revisions and 
to aid refiners in taking full advantage of the modifications in requirements 


which are provided in the addenda. 


W-451 Test of Welding Operators 

Paragraphs (a) and (b) are revised as 
follows: 

“a The qualifications for welding pro- 
cedures and welding operators — shall 
comply with the Tentative Standard 
Qualification Procedure as published by 
the American Welding Society, excepting 
Note 2 of Par. 209a.” 

This revision falls in 
attempt to standardize 
for welding procedures and 
throughout all 
welded construction, as set up and adopt- 
ed by the American Welding Society 
Reference is made to Chapter 29, “Stand- 
ard Qualification Procedure”, on page 
997 of the 1942 Edition of the Welding 
Handbook, published by the Society. 
This well-known — generally - accepted 
standard requires no additional comment 
The committee, however, has rightfully 
and conservatively rejected the less rigid 
test resu'ts recommended in Note 2 of 
Par. 209a for the metallic arc process, 
using bare or lightly coated electrodes 
Since properly coated electrodes yield 
far better results, the use of other elec- 
trodes is generally discouraged 

For the choice of proper 
reference is made to Chapter 27 A of the 
Welding Handbook, 
Svecificatiors for Iron and Steel Are- 
Welding Electrodes. Electrodes of the 
6010-thru-13 Classifications are generally 
used and recommended for carbon steel 
pressure 
struction. 

A somewhat different process, however, 
the submerged melt welding or unio 
melt process, using a bare welding rod, 
has been adonted by auite a few 
sure vessel fabricators and in general has 
given satisfactory results. Its main ad- 
vantage is its rapid deposition rate using 
special welding machines. which cuts fab- 
rication time approximate'v in half. Welds 
made by this process ordinarily meet th« 
requirements of both ASME and API- 
ASME Code requirements and are gen- 
erally accepted by inspection of the vari 


the 
qualifications 


line with 
operators 


industries employing 


electrodes, 


giving Tentative 


vessels of code welded co 


pres- 


© Petroleum Refinery Division, Foster Wheel 


er Corp., New York 


R-410 


ous insurance and inspection companies 
For additional details of this process, 
reference is made to Chapter 7 of the 
Welding Handbook. 
W-462 Thermal Stress Relief 
A footnote is added to “1100 F” in 
Paragraph (b) (3) which reads: 
“When it is impracticable to  stress- 
relieve at a temperature of 1100 F., it is 
permissible to carry out the stress-reliev- 
ing operation at lower temperatures for 
longer periods of time in 
with the following tabulation: 
Time of heating, 
Hr. per in. 
of thickness 


accordance 


“Metal Temp. 
deg. F. 
1100 
1050 
L000 
950 : 
960 10 
“For intermediate temperatures, the 
time of heating shall be determined by 
straight-line interpolation.” 
This modification to 
relief has presumably 


thermal _ stress- 
added _pri- 
marily for those vessels which are to be 
operated at the high temperatures noted, 
will 
during the first few hours of preliminary 
operation. It is implied that little or no 
pressure will be applied during this pre- 
liminary stress-relief operation, in order 


been 


and hence become stress-relieved 


not to stress the seams until the required 
time noted above has elapsed and credit 
for stress-relief mav_ be the 
strength of the weld. 

This revision may be used to advantage 


assumed it 


particularly for large vessels designed for 
the newer cracking process plants, which 
run at high temperatures and compara- 
tively low pressures. 

\ snecific example of this is the reactor 
shell for a fluid catalyst cracking plant, 
which usually requires stress-relief due 
to the code provision making this manda- 
1% in. thick. Since 
their large diameters usually require field 
‘ssembly and preclude the possibility of 
stress-relief, the 
ffers the best solution to the problem 


torv for shells over 


furnace above revision 


W-463 (A new paragraph added to code) 


The following is added as a new para- 


graph in this section of the code 
fabrication. 

“W-463 The operation of relievi 
stresses by mechanical peening, as 
scribed in Appendix J, is permissible fo 
vessels that are assembled in the field he- 
cause they are too large to be assembled 
in the shop, or so large that it is imprac- 
ticable to transport them to the point of 
installation or handle them there in on 
piece.” 

The above alternate to thermal stress- 
relief offers another solution to the prob- 
lem discussed in the preceding sectior 
Engineers differ, however, in their opinion 
of the effectiveness of mechanical stress- 
relief as compared to thermal. As full; 
discussed in Appendix J, considerable 
must be taken during peening in 
order to obtain desirable results. The pre- 
vailing opinion seems to be that even 
with the utmost care, peening wi!l not 
relieve all stresses as effectively as the 
thermal stress-relief. Therefore, the solu- 
tion provided in the previous section ap- 
pears preferable to peening, # it is made 
possible by high operating temperatur 

As stated in W-463, this alternativ 
to thermal stress-relief is to be used for 
vesse!s for which neither furnace or oper- 


Care 


ating stress-relief is possible. It is rec- 
ommended that this be limited to large 

actually requiring 
W-318.1. If 
mandatory, vessels are generally designed 
for a lower joint eFiciencs 
lieved) in order to avoid the problem en- 
tirely.t 


vessels stress-reliet 


under stress-relief is not 


( unstress-re- 


W-518 Test Plates 


In lieu of the requirement in (a) that 
one test plate shall be made for each typ 
of welded joint used in the main seams 
of each vessel, the following revision is 
provided in Paragraph (b): 

“When a manufacturer is in the regular 
and continuous production of pressure 
vessels constructed in 
the code, the requiremert of 
plate for each type of welding joint used 
in the main seams of each vessel may bt 
reduced to one test plate for each 20 
vessels for plate thicknesses not over 
iv., and for each 10 
thicknesses rot over 2% in. provided thre 
thicknesses of the plates at the welds are 
below 1 in. or, if above, are wit! 
range of % in. from the minimum ti 


] 
accordance with 


one. test 


vessels for plat 


t“Design and Construction of a 33-Ft 
Arc Welded Fractionating Tower , | 
National Petroleum News, 
R-74 


ameter 
nical Section. 
3, 1943, pg 
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Geologists examining an out- 
cropping of oil sand along 
the bank of a stream in north- 
ern Alberta Province. Areas 
where such outcrops occur 
are so extensive that it is 
said a billion barrels of oil 
can be recovered from them 
by open-pit mining 


Map of the Athabaska oil 
sand region in Alberta Prov- 
ince (indicated by dotted 
area). Solid black along the 
juncture of the Athabaska 
and Clearwater rivers, where 
Fort McMurray is located, in- 
dicates oil sand outcrops 
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Power shovelling fol 
scoop up the oil satu 
operations at the plan 
Ltd. The material is 
the runway to the 

shown in the 


Neserves of (1) crude oil, (2) natural 9 
Athcbaska tar sands, and (4) crude shale 
hemisphere, as portrayed by technologist 
Oil Development Co. This chart was pré 
committee hearing on war minerals to 
sources of petroleum and substitutes 

available than coal for conversion into 9 


The status of these reserves as show 
Jan. 1, 1960, where demand has exhaw 
serves and part of natural gas reserves 
occur, these authorities state. BECAY 
LARGE OIL AND NATURAL GAS RES! 

WILL BE FOUND 
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owt Alberta’s Tar San 
deluge Oil Reserves 


The oil as it comes from the 
separation plant, where it 
is removed from the sand 


A geologist samples depos- 
its of the oil-impregnated 
sands along the bank of a 
river in Alberta Province 
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New Fabrication Procedures Approved in Code 





maximum, Under this provision a mini- 
mum of one test plate per month shail 
be made for each range of thickness up 
to 2 in., and one per week for thicknesses 
of 2 to 2% ins.” 

able such fab- 
ricators to save considerable time and ex- 
pense by obviating the previously required 
test coupon for each vessel. Presumably 
regular vessel fabricators have so con- 
sistentiy turied out satisfactory products 
that the committee can safe!s 
strict requirement without 
quality. 


This concession will e 


relax its 
sacrificing 


W-525 Standard Hydrostatic Test 


The following footnote is added: 

“Vessels which have been radiographed 
and stress-relieved need not be subjected 
to the hammer test as described in W- 
525e. On unradiographed and unstress- 
relieved vessels over 12 ft. in diametei 
or 20 ft. or more in vertical height, t!« 
hammer test shall be applied before th 
beginning of the hydrostatic test, wit! 
the vessel filled with air at atmospheric 
pressure.” 

This revision represents another con- 
cession toward eliminating apparently 
unnecessary tests and restrictions. Since 
a hammer test is presumably expected to 
uncover rather flagrant imperfections in 
the welded joints, it would appear super- 
fluous to specify it for a stress-relieve? 
and radiographed weld, 
nearly perfect as possible. 


which is as 


The cost re- 


duction effected by the elimination of 
the hammer test represents an additional 
premium for radiographing, in addition 
to obviating subsequent hydrostatic tests 
after erection as already provided in the 
code. 


The second sentence of above new foot 
In the case of 
these larger vessels there may have bee» 
one or more incidents wherein a seam 
opened up during hammer testing and 
caused a minor flood. It is preferable 
to discover cracks or other flagrant im- 
perfections in these large vessels before 
filling them up with water. Any defects 
not discovered during this hammer tes! 
would presumab'y not be serious and 
would be detected during the subsequent 
hydrostatic tests, but with the possible 
occurrence of a sudden deluge consider- 
ably reduced. 

All other W-Sections (for  fusion- 
welded vessels) are of minor importance 
and require no additional comment. The 
revised R- and F-Sections are primarily 
duplicates of the corresponding W-Sec- 
tions disevssed above. for riveted and 
imtegrally-forged vessels, respectively 
Since neither of these co~struction meth- 
ods is still extensively vsed im the petro- 
leum industry, no additional discussion 
is warranted. 


note is also well-advised. 


1-307 Field Welding 


Paragraph (b) is revised as follows: 
“b—On vessels that have been stress- 
relieved in accordance with Section W of 


R-414 


the code, and on which strength welding 
is done in the field, the parts affected 
shall be stress-relieved in accordance 
with W-462 or W-463 provided stress 
relieving is required by W-318.1. If the 
vessel was originally stress-relieved, al- 
though not required by the code, the use 
of the stress-relief factor may be con- 
tinued without the necessity of  stress- 
relieving the field repairs or additio’s 
that do not involve the main seams of 
the vessel.” 

The above change permits the con- 
tinued use of the stress-relief factor for 
with repairs 
or additions not involving the main seams. 
Previously this was not allowed if stress- 
relieving was rot reauired and not done. 
This additional concession is of covsider- 


vesse's non-stress-relieved 


able importance nowadays sivce changes 


r additions to stress-relieved vessels al 
ready at the plant site are common, and 
local stress-relieving is not always prac- 
tical. Construction supervisors will be glad 
to know that an additional nozzle can bi 
attached to a stress-relieved vessel with 
out the necessity of locally stress-relievin 
this attachment, or penalizing the ratin: 
of the vessel, provided stress-relief wa 
not originally required per W-318.1. 

Appendix D—The corrected calcula 
tions under this section were previoush 
discussed under Section W-329h (3) (b 
to which they apply. Similar correction 
sould also be made for the correspond 
ing calculations under Appendix E. 

The two preceding 
series apneared in the July and August 

Technic>l Sections of NATIONAI 
PETROLEUM NEWS. 


33-Ft. Diameter Tower in Operation 





bo ATE | 


The largest diameter fractionating tower in a petroleum refinery on ~ cord 
has been placed in operation and above is the installation as completed, with 
piping and connections. The tower, 33 ft. in diameter, with 12 trays of this diam- 
eter ad oiher smaller trays. is 81.5 ft. high and stands on a 14-ft. concrete base. 
New methods of desiga and construction were made possible by arc welding. 


This fractionator is an addition to supplement a crude still and atmospheric 
fractionating tower, and cuts taken off are mainly different grades of lubricating 
oils. The i8-ft. and 16-ft. diameter atmospheric fractionating tower standing ap- 
proximately 140 ft. high, is shown in the rear of the vacuum tower. In front are 
the heat exchangers which serve both units. The vacuum tower was engineered 


by Foster Wheeler Corp., New York. 
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HOW SANTOPOUR LOWERS POUR POINT 


As oils containing wax are cooled they 
take a definite “set” at low tempera- 
tures when a certain amount of wax 
crystallizes from the oil. Normally 
these wax crystals are large and form 
an internal structure in the oil which 
may require considerable force to 
break down. In this condition, the oil 
does not pump readily. 


When a wax bearing oil containing 
SANTOPOUR is similarly cooled the wax 
forms small, stunted crystals which do 
not interlock and which donot permit the 
oil to “set” in the usual way. This mixture 
pumps immediately, preventing inade- 
quate lubrication and motor wear. 


SANTOPOUR thus functions by altering 


the type of wax crystals that separates 
from the oil at low temperatures. 








How to blend BETTER lubricants 
at LOWER cost with Santopour 


Topay’s demand for lubricating oils is very heavy. Increased de- 
waxing equipment is practically unobtainable. Yet lower and 
lower pour points are now required. 


By running your maximum lube oil production with your pres- 
ent dewaxing equipment and then adding SANTOPOUR, you can 
obtain lube oils to meet all pour point specifications and at a cost 
probably lower than that which you would have dewaxing only. 

The low pour point requirements in recent Government speci- 
fications, both for the oil itself and after dilution with specified 
naphthas, are most easily met by the use of SANTOPOUR. 

As illustrated above, conventionally refined bright stock re- 
quires considerable SANTOPOUR to effect a material reduction 
of pour point. On the other hand, a solvent refined bright stock 
is usually reduced 25° to 35° in pour point by the addition of 
0.2 to 0.3% of SANTOPOUR. Blends of neutrals and bright stocks 
behave similarly to the solvent refined bright stock shown above. 

A simple laboratory test of Santopour in your particular oils 
will show exactly how little is required to give your lubricants 
any specific pour point. Simply send us a pint sample of your oils 
... of, if you prefer to make your own tests, write for a sample 
supply of Santopour today. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Petroleum Chemicals Department, St. Louis, Missouri. 





MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
1702 S. Second Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 





Please send me full information on Santopour and I would like 
{_]a sample to make my own tests |_| I will send you a pint sample 
of our oil for you to test with Santopour. 


“E" for Excellence. . . The Mo NSANTO 
Army-Navy *‘E’’ burwee with 


two stars, ‘‘representing rec- 
gnition by the Army and the 
Navy « especially meritorious 
tuction of war materials’’ 
two-year period, flies 
nsanto's executive of- 
‘t. Louis and over Mon- 
nts at Anniston, Ala., 
into, Tenn. TheArmy- 
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won by five Monsanto 
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Karnack, Texas, and 
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Auxiliary Devices Improve Efficiency, 


Aid Maintenance of Air Compressors* 


The functions of air receivers, after- 
coolers, air filters and silencers and 
other auxiliary equipment in an air 
compressor installation are described 
as essential to the overall efficiency 
of the compressor. Where the as- 
sembly is not frequently inspected, 
protective devices are important, such 
as automatic shut-downs for lubricat- 
ing oil failure, jacket water failure 
and for excessive pressures and tem- 
peratures. 


W ie the compressor is the prime 


unit in any compressed air plant, cer- 
tain auxiliaries are vitally important, if 
not necessary, if the plant is to produce 
overall maximum results. As a_ rule, 
practically every compressor requires an 
air receiver of amp.-e size, and most 
compressed air plants should use after- 
An approved and efficient air 
filter should always be installed in the 
suction, and in addition a great many 


coolers. 


protective instruments in the way of 
thermometers, _ relief 
suitable drains, etc., should be installed 


gauges, valves, 
when necessary. 

Air Receivers:—In every compresso1 
nstallation, the air receiver not only 
absorbs pu'sations in the discharge ot 
the compressor, but also acts as a reser- 
voir for compressed air, furnishing some 
reserve capacity to compensate for in- 
stantaneous demands in excess of 
compressor capacity. It also acts as a 
condenser for some of the moisture 
present in the air or gas as it comes 
from the compressor, and serves to 
collect such condensation that may pass 
the aftercooler, keeping it from entering 
the distribution system. 
also necessary to supply uniform pres- 
sure for governing instruments. If gov- 
ernors are connected to the discharge 
line, the pulsations therein will result 
in unstable operation. 


Receiy ers are 


Air Receivers Endorsed 


Obviously, the proper functioning of 
this accessory is essential to the overall 
efficiency of the compressor assemb!y, 
ind any weakness will be revealed in 
faulty operation of the compressed air 
plant. 

The Compressed Air Institute endorses 
only air receivers that meet the require- 
ments of the A.S.M.E. code, and has 
standardized on a line of such receivers, 
in sizes and capacities as shown in Ta- 


° Material supplied by the Educational Com 
mittee of the Compressed Air Institute, mem- 
bers of which are the leading compressor man- 
uftacturers 
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ble 1 for discharge pressure up to 125 
p.s.i. Relief valves must not be set high- 


} 


er than the pressure stamped on _ the 


tank. 


Aftercoolers:—Aftercoolers are advis- 


able, if not absolutely necessary, in 


nearly every air compressor instalation 
as a means of remov.ng water and oil 
vapors by means of condensation. Com- 
pressed air or gas contains moisture in 
some degree, dependent upon the con- 
dition of the air taken into the com- 
pressor. As the air is compressed, it 
does not condense its moisture because 
f the accompanying rise in temperature, 
and thus it is carried along as a vapor 
through the receiver and into the pipe- 
line. The temperature of the com- 
pressed air falls rapidly into the dis- 
charge line due to radiation, resulting 
in much water being condensed in the 
line, which, aside from being objection- 
able in the line for many reasons, is de- 
structive to pneumatic tools or other 
mechanical equipment in which the air 
is used. Loss of time and of compressed 
s also caused by the necessitv for 
yperator blowing out the air lines 
each time he uses compressed air for 
blowing away chips and for similar pur- 
poses because of water in the line. 


Placing the Aftercoolers 


It is to force this precipitation by 
lowering the temperature of the air be- 
fore it enters the discharge line that 
aftercoolers are employed. They are 
placed near the compressor to condense 
the moisture before it has a chance to 
enter the line, and should be installed 
with an automatic trap to dispose of the 
condensation as it occurs. 

Aftercoolers are of the shell and tube 
type and depend for satisfactory per- 
formance upon the use of the coldest 
water available. Obviously, unless the 
aftercooler is of liberal size, cooling 
will be incomplete, which means that 
the maximum amount of water will not 


be removed from the air. 


The impor- 
tance of installing aftercoolers of proper 
design and capacity is indicated by the 
accompanying air-reaction chart (Fig. 1). 
It will be noted that, if 1000 cubic feet 
of saturated air is drawn into a com- 
pressor at atmospheric pressure and at 
a temperature of 70° F., it wil! contain 
1.12 lbs. of moisture. 

Aftercoolers also present an element 
of safety in every compressor plant. In 
case any carbon accumulat ng on the 
walls of the discharge pipe should be- 
come incandescent and starts to burn 
which condition might occur with care- 
less operation such as using too much 
oil of inferior quality and, if in addi- 


tion, valve and piston leakage exists) th 
fire is promptly quenched as soon as 
enters the aftercooler and no harm o«¢ 


curs. 
Safety Precautions 


Air Filters and Silencers:—It is usua 
practice to run the intake pipe to the out 
side of the building to obtain air as 
Atmospheric cond 
tions vary, with winds carrying mu 
dust and grit. The air compressor inlet 
must be provided with air filters to pi 


vent this dust and grit from passing into 


cool as possib!e. 


the compressor, where it causes rapid 
wear of the working parts, as well 
combining with the lubricating oil as 
binder and forming obstructive and abra 
sive coating on cylinder, valves and 
other parts. The carbon sometimes 


found on valves and discharge pipe w 


be found upon aazalysis to be mostly dirt 
with some oil, which can cause leakag 
by getting under the compressor valves 
Such gritty deposit wil also add to the 
rapid wear of moving parts. 

The use of filters on the intake can 
also be classed as an element of safety 
in operation, since the elimination of 
sand will remove one hazard that might 
produce a spark where operation is suffi- 
ciently faulty to cause a combustible 
mixture to form in the discharge lin 

Efficient intake filters 
have become so standardized and rela- 
tively inexpensive that the earlier meth- 
od of installing a home-made filter of 
questionable effic’ency is no longer justi- 


commercial 





Table 1—A.S.M.E. Standard for 
Air Receivers 
° Comp. Cap. 
Cu. Ft. Free 
Air per Min. 
60 
95 
185 
305 
‘ 450 
$2 640 
48 ; 1275 51 
54 1900 223 
60 3000 275 
66 4500 428 


Diam. Leth. 
Ins. Ft. 


® Actual compressor capacity for whicl 
ceiver is suited. For automatic start-and-s 
service, extra large receivers are recomme! 
to avoid starting too frequently. 

All receivers up to 42 ins. x 10 ft., 
have screw openings—48 ins. x 12 ft 
larger have flanged inlet and discharge 
ings. Vertical receivers must have bast 
raise them 6 ins. above floor to permit | 
mer test by inspector. 

Receivers are furnished complete with sa! 
valves, pressure gauge, hand holes or mai 
as required by code, drain valve and ni 
and base for vertical receivers. 

Openings for inspection and cleaning at 
quired and must meet specifications of A.S.\ 
Code for Unfired Pressure Vessels. 
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fiable. The manufacturer 
knows what size and type of filter will 
service with his compressor, 
with the least pressure drop in the lines. 
If possible, a suction filter should not 
,use a pressure drop in the suction line 


compressor 


give best 


f more than approximately 2 ins. of 
vater. 
When the noise of the suction is ob- 
e ynable due to the location of the 
7 1 
mpressor, an air silencer should be 
ised. Several makes ofgSp@éjstactory 


lencers are now readaly availate,.and 
in be obtainédfrom 


ecommendations « 


he ympressor manufacturéy 
the silencer also should nov offer ex- 
ssive resistance to the flow of air. 
Discharge silencers are also available 


vhen excessive noise is experienced on 
harge, frequently called “tank 

from discharge pu!sa- 
against the air receiver. 


disc 
io” result ng 


ns impinging 


Protective Devices:—Certain protec- 
e devices should be installed in every 
pressed air system. If a_ shut-off 
ilve is installed in the discharge line, 
‘lief valve must be placed on the 
ympressor side of the valve to pro- 
t the machine in case the operator 
tarts the unit before opening the valve. 
art of the standard equipment of air 
ers is a relief valve, but that will 
protect the compressor if a shut-off 
i've is located between the receiver 
tl) | ymMpressor. 


Drains Should Be Ample Size 
should be 


Intercoolers 


Drains of ample size in- 


needed. 
condense 


il] d, wherever 


1 aftercoolers considerable 


moisture that is earriéd in the air. This 
idensate must be carried away and 
t allowed to pass through the next 


ipressor evlinder. 
make these 


their tisfactory 


It is good practice 
drains automatic so that 
functioning is not de- 
pendent upon attention by the operator, 
but be to insure 
1e automatic trap works, which is 
ilways the 


ire must exercised 


tt 
case. 

In many cases, especially on the larger 
and compres- 
equipment, an overspeed shut-down 
lesirable; such machines usually have 
ting speed standard 
their purpose being to limit 


um gas engine driven 


governors as 


t rYry > + 
juipment, 


Ain discharged trom compressor at 360° F 
Contains 29.67 Ibs. (3.56 aals.) of water vapor per hr 
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Fig. 1—Weight of moisture per 1000 cu. ft. of saturated air at various pressures 
and temperatures 


the maximum speed of the 


However, in case these governors should 
stick for any reason when the machine 
tries to overspeed, a device can be in- 
stalled that will function to shut down 
not 
standard equipment on the machine, can 


the compressor. This device, if 


be obtained at a small extra cost. 


For larger equipment, a lube oil fail- 


ure shut-down is also desirable, 


ee 


machines. 


since 
on the larger machines oil failure would 
résult in a considerable repair charge. 


operator fails to turn on the cooling wa- 
ter or in case the cooling water supply 
should fail for any reason. This device, 
while not regularly supplied with com- 
pressor equipment, may be had 
small additional cost. 
Where the compressor is installed in 
inaccessible the 
daily trips to 


at a 


location where 
operator can make only 
inspect the machine, it frequently 
desirable to add additional protective 
devices; such as a shut-down from ex- 


an or 


is 


Raa ae cess pressure in the discharge lines; a 
In case of oil failure, the unit is usually I 
: , shut-down due to excess temperature 
shut down automatically, although in : 
. ; ; on the discharge for any reason what- 
certain installations, such as _ process ‘ 
: _soever. In the case of special opera- 
work, shut down of the equipment may 


be very undesirable, 


the device could sound an alarm to give 
the operator warning that there is some- 


thing wrong with the oiling system. 


Jacket water failure shut-down is 






Aktercooler 

















a 
au 450 cfm 


Cooling water 
out 


Compressor Inlet Air at 
per hr. carries 29.67 Ibs. (3 


100 Ibs. per sq. in. pressure 


oy 
; 
60° 


oe 
\ 


Cooling water in 


COMPRESSOR 
Actual Free Air Delivery at 






CONDENSATE [ 
TRAP 





and in such cases 


protection for the machine in case the 


/ 5.67 Ibs (0.68 gals.) water vapor per 
he 


80 F. Air at the Receiver and in the 
pipe lines contains 5.67 Ibs (0.68 gals.) 
water vapor per hr, 
{ ture is normally below the pipe line 
\ t temperature therefore there is 
i ther condensation 


tions, it is sometimes thought advisable 


to install a recording discharge gauge 


or a recording thermometer to record 
these operating conditions. The com- 
pressor manufacturer will be glad to 


a 


make recommendations for any special 
features. 





81% of the original water vapor or 
2.88 gals. per hr. has been condensed 
by the aftercooler Discharge ou, 
cooled to 80° F., now contains only 











but the tempera 


no fur 











‘\ » ‘ 
F., 70% <elative humidity. 27,000 cu. ft. 
56 gals.) of water vapor per hr. 


Fig. 2—Compressor installation complete with aftercooler 
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CONCLUSION. - 
Only 19% of the original water vapor 
(0.68 gals. per hr.) remains in the air 
to pass into pipe lines & tools, with 
practically no further condensation. 
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Determination of Butane-lsobutane Mixtures* 


By Alfred W. Francis** 


A new method of analysis for mix- 
tures of normal butane and isobutane 
is described, in which the percentage 
of isobutane is determined by the 
critical solution temperature of the 
liquid hydrocarbon with o-nitrotolu- 
ene, which is a linear function of the 
composition. The C.S.T. with n-butane 
is 12.5°C. and with isobutane 32.8 C. 


Mixtures of n-butane and_ isobutane 
such as might result from isomerization 
processes or from a preliminary fraction- 
al distillation of natural or casinghead gas, 
are commonly analyzed by low tempera- 
ture fractional distillation, as with a Pod- 
bielniak still. For accurate results this 
requires a trained technique, at least 3 
hours’ time and at least 10 grams of sam- 
ple. For control purposes the time fac- 
tor especially is a detriment. 

Alternative methods proposed are the 
percentage of a gaseous mixture con- 
densed at dry ice temperatures (5), the 
shape of the pressure-volume isothermal 
curve (7), the index of refraction at 
—25°C. (4), and Raman spectra (3). 
The first two seem crude and inaccurate, 
the third requires special technique, and 
the last expensive apparatus. Another 
method tried is the temperature of disap- 
pearance of the interface between the 
liquefied butanes and water (19°C. for 
n-butane, 3°C. for isobutane) (1), but 
it was found difficult to observe this 
temperature with sufficient precision. 

The method here proposed (2) is the 
observation of the critical solution tem- 
perature of the butane mixture with pure 
o-nitrotoluene. 

The apparatus consists of glass tubes 
or ampoules, 10 to 20 em. long and 5 to 
8 mm. in diameter, sealed at one end and 
drawn down to a narrow neck at the 
other, about 1 to 2 mm. diameter. These 
are filled about 30% full with o-nitrotolu- 
ene through a capillary funnel, and im- 
mersed in a cold bath of dry ice and ace- 
tone (which freezes the o-nitrotoluene ) 
A sample of butanes to be analyzed is 
condensed into a tube through a capil- 
lary funnel, filling the tube to about 1.7 


Table 1 

Critical 

Solution Isobutane 
Temp. Made Up Found 
123°C. 0 &% 0 
13.3 4 1.0 
20.5 39.8 39.4 
27.0 71.4 71.4 
32.8 100 100 


*Presented before Division of Petroleum 
Chemistry, American Chemical Society, Dx 
troit, April 13, 1943. 

**Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine., 


N. 


Paulsboro, 
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times the depth of the solid o-nitrotolu- 
ene, i.e. the tube is about 75% filled. 
The tube is then sealed at the neck 
with a fine Hame of a blast lamp while 
the tube is still immersed in the cold 
bath. The tube is then attached by rub- 
ber bands to a thermometer reading pre- 
ferably in fractions of a degree, and im- 
mersed in a water bath such as a large 
glass test tube. By frequent tipping of 
the tube with gradually rising tempera- 
ture or twirling it with falling tempera- 
ture the point of disappearance or reap- 
pearance of cloudiness can be observed 
within one or two tenths of a degree 
centigrade, corresponding to less than 1% 
error in percentage of isobutane. The 
test requires 10 to 15 minutes. The com- 
position of the butanes is a linear func- 
tion of the critical solution temperature, 
is illustrated in Table 1 and Fig. 1. 
Other solvents could be used in place 
of o-nitrotoluene as shown in Table 2. 
The high freezing point of acetophen- 
one, 19.7°C., 
since it sometimes crystallizes out during 
a determination; and the higher C. S. T. 
with isobutane in the case of the other 
solvents means a higher pressure and 
greater risk of breaking the tubes, as 
well as less precise temperature reading. 


makes it less convenient, 


Moreover, cresol and eugenol are _ less 
readily available in pure form. 


Effects of Contaminants 


The method is intended for analysis 
of a wholly butane mixture.  Olefins 
must be absent, since a small percentage 
would lower the critical solution tem- 


perature considerably. This condition is 
met readily since isomerization catalysts 
destroy any olefin gas present. The 
presence of water in the sample is ob- 
jectionable because it freezes and plugs 
up the capillary funnel. But it was 
found not to affect the critical solution 
temperature, probably because it is so 
slightly miscible with either the nitro- 
toluene or the butane. 

The presence of other paraffins affects 
the determination to some extent as il- 


lustrated in Table 3 and Fig. 2. 


Thus the presence of 1% propane in 
the “butane mixture” would cause an er- 
ror of about 2.6% isobutane too high 
One per cent of isopentane would make 
the percentage of isobutane only 0.2‘ 
too low, and a similar amount of n-pen- 
tane about 0.5% too low. Table 3 and 
the figure include the other two solvents 
to show the remarkable parallelism for 
different aromatic solvents. Propane is 
omitted in those cases because the criti- 
cal temperature of propane is reached 
without mixing with aniline (1) or ni- 
trobenzene. The aniline C.S.T. of neo- 
pentane was estimated in a previous paper 
(1), and the other estimates were made 


Table 2 


Critical Solution Temp. 


Solvent n-Butane Isobutane 


Acetophenone 10.6 24. 
o-Chloroaniline 29.8 50. 
Cresol (technical) 14.2 45. 
Eugenol 23.0 43.0 
Nitrobenzene 10.0 61.0 
Aniline (6) 84.1 109.0 
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Metric-American orifice meter on re-run still. 


IN PETRO-CHEMICAL PROGRESS, pilot plant and new 
technology can take full advantage of proven instru- 
ment performance. Where time is precious, and new 
equipment at a premium, trial-and-error methods in the 
selection of instruments have short shrift. 

During a century of steady technological advance, 
American Meter Company measurement instruments 


have pioneered first in the gas industry and then in the 


Are you familiar with all the types avail- 
able in Metric-American orifice meters, 
flowmeters and control instruments # 


Catalogs upon request. 


EMBER 1, 1948 








petroleum industry. The long sustained accuracy of its 
present instruments is equal to the smallest visible reading 
on test gage or chart. 

Among the factors responsible for low-cost accuracy 
and maintenance, none has been more important than 
the simplicity demanded by practical engineering. 

Simplified design and construction make operation 


dependable ... adjustment speedy... cleaning easy. 





by paralleling those with aniline. 

The effect of ratio of solvent to hydro- 
carbon is shown in Fig. 3, observed with 
a sample of butane containing 7% of 
isobutane. If the percentage of o-nitro- 
toluene is between 45% and 55% (30 to 
40% by volume) the solution tempera- 
ture is not over 0.1° below the C.S.7 
A mixture outside these limits in compo- 
sition would be noticed readily, since 
the final position of the interface would 
be far from the middle of the system 


Table 


5 


rancis A. W., Ind. Eng. Chem. 33, 554 
(1941) 
rancis, A. W., U. S. 
(1942). 
soubeau, J. and Von Schneider, V., 
Chem. 53, 531 (1940). 
srosse, A. V., J. Am. Chem. Soc. 59, 2740 
(1937) 
urd. F. N., Oil and Gas. J. 36, No. 
58 (1937) 
Luderman, ( G.. Ind. Eng 
Ed. 12, 446 (1940) 
Woog, P., Sigwalt, R. and Gomer, A., 11 
mondial petrole 2. Sec. 2. Phys 
chim., raffinage 527 (1937). 


Patent 2,303,265 
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Critical Solution Temperatures With Aromatic Solvents 


Paraffin 
Propane 
Isobutane 
n-Butane 
Neopentane 
Isopentane 
n-Pentane 
Neohexane 
n-Hexane 

e — Estimated 


o-Nitrotoluene 


Nitrobenzene Aniline 
None None 
109 
84.1 
102¢ 
78.4 
71.5 
81 
69 
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Standards for Light Oil 
Products Compiled 


To meet the increasing demand for 
comprehensive compilation of standar 
toluene, xylenc 
solvent naptha and other light oil pro 


ucts, a subcommittee of the Ameri 


devoted to benzene, 


Gas Assn. was created to revise “T| 
Gas Chemists’ Handbook.” = This bi 
has been long out of print. 

To V. J. Alteri, chief chemist, Eas 
ern Gas & Fuel Associates, Everett, Mas 
fell the task of preparing such a bo 
“Gas Chemists’ Book of Standards f 
Light Oils and Light Oil Products”, 
cooperation with other members of t! 
committee. Written by a technologist 
stand'ng, this book cover 
the subject adequately. 


recognized 


Much new material appears for 


first time. One task covered is the « 
relation of the differing requirements 
producers, consumers, government agi 
cies, technical associations, educational 
institutions and employe training pi 
srams. The book includes a complet 
iccount of recent developments in prac' 
cal fractional distillation; fundamentals 
of specifications, definitions, tests and 
Many of the standards 
] 


1 
} 


ther standards. 
have been adapted from those accept 
by the American Society for Testing Ma 
terials; format and style of the A.S.T.M 
“Book of Standards” was adopted wit! 
permission of A.S.T.M. 


The textual portion of the book 
tains 301 pages, exclusive of data tables 
which 


| ss L . 90 
and charts require 33° pa 


while the comprehensive index « 


18 pages. 


Combustion of Fuel Oil 


A method for calculating the amount 
of heat available for a combustion pr 
ess or the actual quantity of heat 1 
tained in a combustion chamber, w! 
fuel oil is used in industrial operat 
is presented in “Fuel Oil and Its Combus 
tion”, published by the North America 
Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, manuf 
turers of industrial fuel burning eq 
ment for gas and oil. The follow 
factors are used: combustion cham} 
temperature, analysis of the fuel, fluc 
analysis and heating value. An 
dix carries a complete calculation 
typical light fuel o/]. 


The booklet. po ket-size, also pres 
a discussion of properties and com! 
tion of fuel o/], to stress the necess 
for the industrial consumer to know 
combustion result desired and then 
ceed in a logical manner to select 
type of fuel and combustion equipn 
to give the desired result. 

The booklet sells for $1.50 and cai 
secured from the fuel equipment « 
pany, 2910 E. 75th St., Cleveland 
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Costs and Requirements in Materials 
for Making Gasoline from Coal” 


The investment costs, volumes of materials required both for plant con- 
struction and operation, and operating costs, for the production of motor 


gasoline from coal, natural gas and petroleum are graphically presented in 


the accompanying formal statement. 


The costs for the conversion of crude oil 


and natural gas are only small fractions of the costs where coal is used as raw 
material. Technologists point out the sound logic of making fullest utilization 
of oil and gas before exploiting coal, as is proposed in Senator O’Mahoney’s 
bill to appropriate public funds to build demonstration plants to make gasoline 
from coal, commercial methods for which operation are already in use in 


England and Europe. 


Witnesses for the bill state that $30,000,000 or 


$40,000,000 of the public’s money would be required for such demonstration 


plants. 


If crude supplies in this country dwindle to a critical minimum and after 
natural gas is utilized to produce gasoline and other petroleum products, 
technologists believe that oil shales and the tar sands of Canada would be 
major sources of petroleum products before conversion of coal would be re- 


quired. 


[here are two main processes for con- 
verting coal into gasoline and oil. In 
the first, the hydrogenation process, fine- 
ly powdered bituminous or lignite coal is 
mixed with part of the heavy oil made 
in the process to form a paste, which is 
pumped into high pressure (3000 to 
7500 Ibs. /sq. in) forged reaction vessels, 
in which, through reaction with hydro- 
gen gas at high temperature, the coal is 
converted into heavy oil. This heavy 
il, with additional hydrogen, is pumped 
into a second set of high pressure, high 
temperature reaction vessels in which, 
with the addition of a catalyst, the 
heavy oil is converted into gasoline. 

In the second process, the Fischer 
process, the coal is first converted to 
water gas (a mixture of carbon monox- 
ide and hydrogen), which is then highly 
purified and pumped into relatively low 
pressure but reasonably high tempera- 
ture reaction vessels filled with catalyst, 
in which is formed a mixture of very 
poor low-octane gasoline and paraffinic 
kerosine and gas oil. This Fischer proc- 
ess primary gasoline must be further re- 
fined to convert it into gasolines high 


enough in octane number to be suit- 
ible for use in modern U. S. automobile 
engines, 


This memorandum outlines the pres- 

status of the hydrogenation and 
Fischer processes and summarizes the 
taw material and overall steel require- 
ments, as well as investments and operat- 
ng costs for producing motor gasoline 
rom bituminous coal by means of these 
processes. 


SUMMARY 


In the early 1920’s the Standard Oil 
New Jersey) was very much inter- 
in the possibilities of converting 
‘a1 into gasoline and other oil prod- 
About 1925, crude oil was high- 


( 
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priced and known reserves of crude in 
the U. S. were quite small. These 
known reserves at the 1925-1926 rate of 
consumption would have only lasted 
from 5 to 6 years. Hence, it is only nat- 
ural that the company should have in- 
vestigated thoroughly any techniques 
which might tap other large potential 
sources of oil, and it was well known 
that coal reserves were adequate for 
hundreds of years to come. It was 
known that the Germans had developed 
a technique for converting oil which 
was, even at that time, being utilized on 
a commercial scale. 

In 1927, Standard acquired the rights 
for application of the hydrogenation 
process to petroleum, and in 1929 con- 
cluded the arrangements under which 
the rights were acquired for applica- 
tion of the process for conversion of 
coal into oil. In view of the possibility 
that conversion of coal into oil might 
become necessary in the not too dis- 
tant future, in addition to its own ex- 
perimental work on conversion of coal 
into oil, the company contributed con- 
siderable sums of money to coal in- 
vestigations being carried out by the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Dur- 
ing the next few years, tremendous crude 
oil reserves were discovered in the U. S. 
and, hence, active interest in the hydro- 
genation process for conversion of coal 
into oil died down. 

High pressure hydrogenation and the 
Fischer synthesis have been developed 


°A memorandum presented by R. P. Russell, 
executive vice president, Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co., to the subcommittee on War Minerals 
of the Senate Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, in connection with his testimony, Aug. 
3, 1943. The same statement was presented to 
the subcommittee of the Committee on Mines 
and Mining of the House of Representatives, 
July 15, 1942, 


and utilized in large commercial instal- 
lations abroad for converting bitumin- 
ous coal into gasoline and oil. The first 
hydrogenated gasoline produced from 
coal in the U. S. is believed to be that 
made in the experimental units of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana in the 
summer of 1927. Both these processes 
are now fully demonstrated both tech- 
nically and commercially. Quite com- 
plete technical data on both processes 
are available in the U. S. Certain addi- 
tional technical data would be required 
if large coal hydrogenation plants were 
to be built in the U. S. and this infor- 
mation could, if desired, be secured 
readily from England. The data on the 
Fischer synthesis are quite complete. If 
large scale plants following the Euro- 
pean designs were to be built in this 
country it would only be necessary to 
carry out a certain amount of experimen- 
tal work on catalyst manufacture and 
testing. 

The high 
process can be utilized for converting 
low grade crudes into higher yields of 
gasoline than can be obtained from 
crude by other fully developed proc- 
esses. The amount of steel required, 
the investment costs and the cost of the 
gasoline produced are all much lower for 
oil hydrogenation than for coal hydro- 
genation. Hence, as crude supplies 
dwindle, presumably oil hydrogenation 
would be employed prior to utilization 
of coal hydrogenation. About 110 bbls. 
of gasoline can be made from 100 bbls. 
of crude through hydrogenation, in com- 
parison with the present average of about 
45 bbls. and approximately 80 bbls. ob- 
tainable through catalytic cracking and 
polymerization. 


pressure hydrogenation 


The Fischer process can be used 


for converting natural gas_ into 
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ONE HUNDRED 
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PLANTS 

















this pur- 
requlre- 


plants for 


much 


gasoline and 


show lower steel 
ments, investments and 
than Fischer plants starting from coal. 
Since the natural gas the 
U. S. are so large (tons of new natural 
gas reserves approximately equal to tons 
of new crude reserves), it appears prob- 
able that the Fischer synthesis would be 
used for converting natural gas before 
coal-based Fischer synthesis units would 
be built. 

Table 1 shows figures 
for two available estimates on these proc- 
esses, when converting coal to gasoline. 
The figures shown for the Fischer opera- 
tion are based on a _ plant producing 
3960 barrels per calendar day of gaso- 
line, while the coal hydrogenation plant 
has an output of 2950 b/ced. Figures are 
also shown in the table for coal require- 
ments, indicating somewhat greater con- 
sumption by the Fischer process (0.68 
tons per bbl. of gasoline vs. 0.51 for coal 
hydrogenation). 


pose 
gasoline cost 


reserves ln 


summarized 


The gasoline produced 
in each case is rather low-octane num- 
ber motor fuel. If aviation gasoline 
were produced, added investment and 
operating costs would be involved. 
The Fischer estimate was prepared in 
this country on the basis of process in- 
formation obtained abroad. It will be 
noted that coal hydrogenation shows an 
investment of $12,800 per bbl. per day 
capacity, while the 
process indicates $7600 per bbl. per day. 
These figures are 


gasoline 


based on plants of 


the capacity shown and would decrease 


somewhat for larger units, particularly 


in the case of coal hydrogenation, where 
30,000 
bbls. per day capacity would show a 
cost of roughly $7500 per bbl. per day. 
These investment costs should be com- 


it is estimated that a plant of 
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FISCHER PROCESS 


Investment (Millions $) Required To Produce 
300,000 Bbls. per Day of Motor Gasoline 


The 300,000-bbl.-per-day figure has been 
taken since it corresponds in size to the 





USING 


carrying capacity of the Big Inch pipe line. 

The charts were presented by E. P. Rus- 
sell, executive vice president, Standard Oil 
Development Co., with his testimony Aug. 
3, 1943, before the Subcommittee on War 


USING 
NATURAL 


Fischer 


COAL 
‘ GAS 


Present 
Evropeon 
Design 


Possible 
Future 
Design if 
Development 
Carried Out 
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pared with the costs of $1150 per bbl. 
per day for a high pressure hydrogena- 
plant crude petroleum, 
$4750 per bbl. per day for a 
European design Fischer plant charging 
natural material and $700 
per bbl. per day for a modern refinery 
starting from crude petroleum. 


tion charging 


present 


gas as raw 


The direct operating costs including 


norma! overhead 


Materials of the Senate 
Public Lands and Surveys. 


Committee on 
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Design 
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ciation. These costs should be compared 
with costs of other methods of produc- 
ing gasoline, as follows (See Table 2 
Results of British Study 
In 1938, 


(committee of 


the Falmouth 
Imperial Defence, sub- 
committee on oil from coal) appointed 
by the British Government to assay the 


committee 





but exclusive of de- advisability of installing in England hy- US NAV 

preciation, amount to 14.7c/gal. of gas- drogenation or Fischer process plants for 
oline for the Fischer process and 15.9c making gasoline from coal issued _ its THE BAT 
gal. for coal hydrogenation. When 10% careful and comprehensive report. It ~June 194 
depreciation on process equipment and — was doubtless from study of such figures cruiser of t 
5% on auxiliaries is included, the total 1s contained in the table just presented — = 
‘ c 5 l > < i ‘ € ‘ just’ presente carrier ba 


costs are 19.2c/gal. and 22.6c/gal. For 
a plant having a capacity of 30,000 b/d 
it is estimated that the cost of gasoline 
exclusive of depreciation would be about 
12c¢/gal. and about 15.5c/gal. with depre- 


the Falmouth 
“in these circumstances, 
abundantly evident that so long as the 
price of imported fuel remains in th 
neighborhood of the present figure, the 


which led 
conclude 


committee to 


Table 1—Summary of Costs and Material Requirements for 
Converting Coal into Gasoline 


Plant Capacity 
Gasoline, BCD® 
Ceal Required (Ash & Moisture Free) 
Short tons per day 
Short tons per bbl. gasoline 
Gasoline Quality 
API Gravity 
ASTM Octane No 
Estimated Investments®® 
1942 Basis 
$/B Gaso./D 
Operating Costs 
Excluding Depr. cents per gallon gasoline 
Including Depr. cents per gallon gasoline 
Estimated Steel Requirements-Tons® °®*® 
Including all steel, forgings, 


Tons/B Gaso./D 


By Fischer 


Process 


By Coal 
Hydrog. 
3,960 2, 


50 


2,700 
0.68 


1,500 


66 


68 


$30,000,000 
7,600 


$37,700,000 
12,800 


19.2 





alloy, compressors, pumps, etc. 35,100 
8.9 
CATAL) 
® Bbls. gasoline per calendar day. GASOLINE 
®° See Tables 3 and 4 for details. j 
°°° These estimates are quite approximate See Tables 5 and 6 for details. UIK Pre 
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THE BATTLE OF MIDWAY 
~June 1942. A Japanese heavy 
ruiser of theMogami class after 


having been bombed by U S 
arrier based naval aircraft rn Ee ay own 


This Japanese heavy cruiser has felt the destruc- 
tive might of American bombers, fueled with high octane aviation 
gasoline and loaded with high explosives derived from toluene. 


KELLOGG has been among the 
pioneers in the commercial de- 
velopment of these two products 


4 b L L @) G ¢7 which today are doing front-line 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY duty in the battle for freedom. 
JERSEY CITY, N.J. - 225 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Representatives: 
LOS ANGELES: 609 SOUTH GRAND TULSA: PHILTOWER BLDG 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION and LICENSING 


CATALYTIC PROCESSES for Cracking, Hydroforming, Reforming, Dehydrogenation, Alkylation, Desulphurization 
GASOLINE PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC....Pyrolytic Cracking e THE POLYMERIZATION PROCESS CORPORATION...Thermal and Catalytic Polymerization 
IUIK Processes . . . for Lubricating Oil Refining with Propane and Phenol + Deasphalting « Dewaxing + Solvent Extraction and Acid Treating Plants 
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case for home produced oil, judged by warty & 
purely economic standards, falls to the COAL & AT GAS CRUDE OIL of 4 
ground. Hence, it follows that if it is , N URAL tions 
desirable for any of the reasons men- ‘ coal 
tioned in paragraph 238 to produce oi] HYDROGENATION FISCHERPROCESS FISCHERPROCESS FISCHER PROCESS HYDROGENATION AVERAGE = MODERN REFINERY esr 
from coal or other indigenous material, EUROPEAN DESIGN = EUROPEAN DESIGN = EUROPEAN DESIGN §=—- POSSIBLE FUTURE (CRUDE OIL) (US.REFINERY) WITH CATALYTIC the 
: : DESIGN MODERN U.S.A. OPERATING U.S.A. CRACKING i 
government assistance in one form or DESIGN PLANTS MODERN DESIG" con\ 
another must be forthcoming.” isfac 
. . “ts t YY 
As pointed out previously, the Fischer then 
y 
process can also be adapted to conver- Pe 
sion of natural gas into gasoline. Plants yo 
for this purpose involve investment and — 
steel requirements of considerably less sad 7 
than those for plants to start from coal. — 
a og p: 
If sufficient development work were done 7 — 
° + ° ° ° SI Vi 
in the U. S., it is probable that gasoline = 
produced from natural gas (at from 3 Mes 
a lay 
to 5c/1000 cu. ft.) by the Fischer process . 
+4: . ay 
can be made at a cost competitive with ; 
gasoline produced from crude, or, in \ a, 
other words, at much less than the cost = 
involved from coal, as original raw > i 
involvec oal, as origin: . 3 
: , EACH EQUALS I BBL. OF 42 U.S. GALS. desis 
material. | 
Pune eee . . it 
A number of possibilities for improve- : ' —" li includi 
Seige gr Nag <r tara “ Total raw materials required to produce one barrel of gasoline, including re- er § 
ee a a ee quirements for power, steam etc. taine 
are known to exist, and Standard Oil Co. ‘ct 
e P \ +4 
with several cooperating companies had is 
as 
been — . — an aggressive te engineering information would be ment program had been projected along likev 
” yee —— wee —— phen Jn required on coal grinding and pasting, these lines, but has been postponed in ditio 
“es " — vs he va Se possiDiities paste pumping, coal hydrogenation, type order to permit concentrating on solu- 
“tl — yng ; 1 rine pe pl of catalysts, finishing final gasoline, etc. tion of problems vital to the war ef- OPE 
1owever, to utilize ail tec ral ¢ - , Pay . : 
; 2 02 COMICS! BNS OP Full information could be obtained from fort. | 
erating personnel on seeking solutions Imperial Chemical Industries of Great : teo | , 
of problems known to be vital to the Sain ee cues & comenecial The Fischer sir esis can a _— ust : r 
war effort, and, hence, this aggressive ° on ar scisitignciel tiles wees ¥ - to convert Age gas into gaso ine anc this ; 
research program on the Fischer syn- built it probably would be desirable to Pants sai g a,b poe joer then thoes abro: 
. ‘ ‘ « « > ’ . > . Te ‘ ( > 
thesis has been postponed until after asset as a wich tnahe aenetn ments which ase mace wet Then ton coal 
the war conduct pilot p.ant tests on speciic involved in Fischer synthesis with coal ee 
- ie N . > ‘J . > . . C i 
American coals; such tests could be run as starting material. Furthermore, if one | 
EXPERIENCE AVAILABLE by the L.C.1. in England, or this infor- sufficient, development work were done utilit 
Alt] h oil hvd or mation may be available from work car- and if it were successful. the cost. of ge 
Although oil hydrogenation has bee le » the ss ines ' me. 
noug hydrog 1 has been ried out by the Bureau of Mines. producing gasoline by the Fischer syn- Corr 
practiced extensively in the U. S., there thesis from natural gas probably would we 
; 2 ; Pics , co es é é as ably ( 
is no commercial experience available Fischer Synthesis ae 7 obtai 
. tol ti Fiscl be competitive with the cost of gaso- I 
on coal hydrogenation or o1 ische , eas ; . n 
te ; oie again All of Ruhr-Chemies information on line produced from crude. Thus Fischer Paes 
synthesis. Some experimental work on Bie I oa = ; All $2.7: 
: this process was made available in 1938. synthesis gasoline from natural gas wil 
coal hydrogenation has been carried out ees , ; ‘a has | 
. : Sufficient information is available for be very much cheaper than Fischer syn- 
by the Bureau of Mines and a small . ane ; inves 
design of plants, although it is doubtful thesis produced from coal. 
amount of laboratory work has been tent 
etieinid the Fiscl bj whether the best and cheapest plant ioe 
Conc M4 fw, on ec ischner operation. . IVES 7 4 > ¢ 
— could be constructed from the informa- . INVESTMENTS . 
are 
ilable. It would, however, be 
Coal Hydrogenation tion available. ( . ever, be _— ‘ : by «¢ 
j necessary to conduct some work on Coal Hydrogenation lal - 
wT ° . ait 
The production of gasoline from coal catalyst manufacture and catalyst test- A detailed estimate was available for D. 
involves two major steps: a. hydrogena- ing to make sure that the catalyst could 4 eal hydrogenation plant producing main 
tion of coal into heavy oil; b. second be duplicated in this country. 2950 bbls./ed of gasoline as prepared atilit 
stage, hydrogenation of heavy oil to gas- Numerous possibilities for improve- in 1936 by associates in the Netherlands / we 
o.ine. ment in the process both as regards in- This cost was expressed in marks and mens 
Full experience is available in this vestment and product quality merit in- in Table 3 this cost has been corrected sea 
country on the second step. In the first vestigation. A comprehensive develop- to 1936 costs in dollars using a figure “s 
NCuUs 
Table 2—Comparison of Methods for Converting Coal to Gasoline with Methods for Natural Gas and Petroleum Te 
Approx. 
Gasoline § Approx. 
Approx. $ Approx. Direct Gasoline § Total 
Invest. °° Tons Steel Cost per Gal., incl. Cost per Gal., H 
. y 
per Bbl. per Bbl. normal O.H. incl. norm. O.H. H. 
Motor Gaso- Motor Gaso- but excl. and 10 D; 
line /Day line /Day Deprec. Deprec. | ‘ 
High Pressure Coal Hydrogenation $12,800 14.1 15.94 22.64 S} 
2. Fischer Process, European Design, starting from coal 7,600 8.9 14.7 19.2 Ut 
Fischer Process, European Design, starting from natural gast 4,750 6.0 8.8 
. Modern High Pressure Hydrogenation of Petroleumt 1,150 : 4.8 3.5 
Modern Oil Refinery++, Crude @ $1.20/B*® 700 By 5.1 Ey 
Modem Oil Refinery}}, Crude @ $2.00 B® 700 8.3 3 Pirst | 


* Natural gas at 5c/1000 CF 

t Crude at $1.20/Bbl. 

§$ Octane number approximately 68-70 ASTM 
® Crude price at the well 


®° 1942 costs for complete plant, including all utility supp! 
auxiliaries 
++ Using thermal cracking basis 
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f 40c per mark which may be ques- 


tionable. However, comparison of these 
yal hydrogenation costs with similar 
estimates prepared in England led to 
1e assumption at that time that the 
mversion using a 40c mark was sat- 
stactory. U. S$. costs in 1936 were 
then corrected to 1942 conditions us- 
ng a factor of 1.35. This plant, al- 
hough of a capacity extensively used 
ibroad, might be considered as of rath- 
r sma!l capacity here and investments 
sts would be somewhat lower if larger 


ipacities were employed. The items 
10wn for eng neering were left exact- 

is in the estimates made abroad and 
1ay be slightly low based on present 


iy American conditions. 
Fischer Synthesis 


The estimate used here is based on a 
esign prepared in this country based 
1 the Ruhr-Chemie data for the Fisch- 

synthesis proper. Figures were ob- 
ied from local equipment suppliers on 

of water gas generators using coal 
ie feed material. These costs have 
kewise been rrected to 1942 con- 


| tlons. Table 4, 
OPERATING COSTS 
Bituminous Coal Hydrogenation 


The coal consumption required for 
this plant was obtained from information 
ibroad indicating about 0.51 tons of 
coal per bbl. of gasoline produced. This 
includes coal for hydrogenation, hydro- 
gen production, and for generation of all 

i The consumption is expressed 
in terms of ash-and moisture-free coal. 
Corrections are therefore necessary to 


obtain tons of coal as received. 


In the operating costs a price of 
$2.75/ton of ash-and moisture-free coal 
has been assumed. Both operating and 
investment costs will vary to some ex- 
tent depending on the type of bitumin- 
us coal employed. Labor requirements 
are based direct!y upon those indicated 
by experience abroad using American 
labor rates. 

Depreciation is included at 10% for 
main process equipment with 5% on 
utilities and auxiliaries. A burden 
charge of 60% is used on maintenance, 


supplies and labor. 


This charge is rep- 
esentative of costs in the petroleum 


lustry and includes items such as 


COAL 
HYDROGENATION 


QNE HUNORED 























FISCHER PROCESS 


Steel Required for Production 
of 300,000 Bbls. per Day 
of Gasoline 








USING USING 
COAL NATURAL 
' GAS 
Ronet [ PETROLEUM 
TEN fvropean 
32000 % Design 
PLANTS ae 

é | derageen PETROLEUM 

; Design HYDROGENATION 
Se a 
es " . 
he z Possible PRESENT DAY 
4 Future PETROLEUM 
[ Design if REFINERY 

e Development 

Corried Out 
- « Modern 
Desigr 
f “| 
; } > 
- -— ] 
TONS. 4,200,000 2,500,000 2,700,000 2,000,000 840,000 420,000 210,000 


shops, fire protection, medical depart- 
ment, guards, roads, utility 
distribution, etc. On general adminis- 
tration, which covers executive control, 
a corresponding figure of 10% has been 
applied, which likewise is in line with 
experience in the industry. 


general 


It will be noted that the cost of pro- 
ducing gasoline without depreciation on 
investment in a 2950-bbl./day plant 
is 15.9c/gal., with a total cost of 22.6c. 
With larger scale production, for ex- 
ample, at a capacity of around 30,000 
b/d, it is believed that the total cost 
would be reduced to about 16c per gal. 
Undoubtedly some of the high cost 
shown for the operation is a reflection 
of the high investment costs based on 
1942 conditions. In any event, both 
the investment cost and operating cost 
estimates are reasonably close to those 
contained in the British Falmouth Com- 
mittee Report which gave $11,300/b 
gasoline/d as investment; direct operat- 
ing cost, before depreciation, of 12c/ 
U. S. gal; and operating cost, including 
10% depreciation of 17%c U. S. gal. 


Fischer Synthesis 


The figures used on this operation 
are set up on the same basis as used 
for coal hydrogenation. Detailed op- 
erating costs were worked out in this 
country based on the Ruhr-Chemie’s 


Table 3—Investment for Production of 2950 Bbls. per Day of Gasoline by 
Coal Hydrogenation 


Marks in $ in 1936 Est. Cost 

1936 @ 40c to mark in 1942°° 
H 1 Mfg. & Compression 14,989,000 $ 6.000.000 $ 8.100.000 
i ition 19,.067.000 7.620.000 10,300,000 
v tion & Tankage 3,680.000 1,470,000 1,990 000 
Line 397.000 160 000 220 000 
800.000 320.000 430.000 
Supply, SI ps Lab. et« 25,000,000 10,000,000 13,500,000 
63,933,000 $25,570.000° $34,540,000? 
3 800 000 1.520.000 2.050.000 
Catalysts 2,000,000 800.000 1,080,000 
69,733,000 $27,890,000 $37,670,000 

Contingencies @ 10% included in individual items. 


ie 
Taking 1.35 times 1936 cost. 
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process data for the Fischer synthesis 
proper. To these costs have been add- 
ed figures obtained in the U. S. cover- 
ing water gas production from coal. 
It is doubtful that in using the Fischer 
process any great reduction in cost 
would be obtained by constructing larger 
sized plants. 

It will be noted that the cost ex 
depreciation for gasoline by the Fischer 
process amounts to 14.7c/gal. with a 
total cost of 19.2c/gal. 


The crude Fischer product in this 
estimate is worked up by thermal crack- 
ing (gas reversion type) into motor fuel. 
Since these figures were originally pre- 
pared, catalyst cracking has been devel- 
oped and it is quite possible that the 
Fischer product might be worked up in 
this way whereby higher octane number 
material would be produced. 


Production of aviation gasoline by 
the Fischer process has not been studied. 
Added costs would undoubtedly be in- 
volved probably with some reduction in 
yield. 

As stated previously marked _possi- 
bilities for improvement in the process 
are thought to exist particularly when 


Table 4—Investment for Production of 
3960 Bbls. of Gasoline per Day by 


Fischer Synthesis Using Bituminous 
Coal 
Est. Cost Est. Cost 
in 1938 —in 1942° 


Synthesis Gas 
$12,000,000 
8,800,000 


Production 
Synthesis Plant 
Fischer Product 

Cracking Plant 
Catalyst Plant 
Utility Supply, 

Shops, ete. 5.300,000 
$28,850,000° 

1,000,000 


7,000,000 


2.000.000 
750,000 


1,600,000 


Engineering 
Initial Catalyst 
Charge 


$180,000 225,000 


$30,075,000 


© Taking 1.25 times 1938 cost. 
©° Contingencies @ 10% included in indi- 
vidual items. 
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using natural gas instead of coal as raw 
material. 


STEEL REQUIREMENTS 
Coal Hydrogenation 


Good information is not available on 
the direct steel requirements for coal 
hydrogenation. The method used in 
approximating the steel requirements is 
shown in Table 5. The estimate as ob- 
tained abroad was broken down into 
material cost for ordinary steel, forgings, 
compressors, and pumps. ‘These items 
were converted to U. S. dollars and then 
divided by the cost per ton of steel ex- 
isting at that time. Alloy steel was 
determined as a percentage on_ total 
steel tonnage based on experience with 
Hydro plants in this country. This meth- 
od is approximate and only provides a 
general idea of steel requirements. 

Fischer Synthesis 

In the case of the Fischer synthesis 
plant, an estimate had been prepared 
in this country and steel was estimated 
directly from this estimate as 
in Table 6 (13,426 tons). A correspond- 
ing figure was obtained for steel for the 
gas preparation equipment (11,000 
tons). Steel for the plant, 
catalyst plant and utility supply was ob- 
tained using the same method as em- 
ployed for the coal hydrogenation plant. 
Pump and compressor tonnage was ob- 
tained in a similar way using a unit cost 
of $1700 per ton, except in the synthesis 
plant, where an actual weight of steel 
was available. 


COMPARISON WITH 
OTHER METHODS 


Production of gasoline from bitumin- 
ous coal by hydrogenation or Fischer 
synthesis shou'd be compared with the 
following other methods: 


shown 


reversion 


(a) Crude oil processing in a modern 
refinery. 

(b) High pressure hydrogenation of 
crude petroleum. 
with 


(c) Fischer synthesis 


natural gas. 


starting 


Table 2 summarizes the investments, 
steel requirements and operatin 
for these methods in comparison 
duction from coal. 


costs 


o 
tc 


tO pro- 


It will be observed that production of 


Table 5—Approximate Steel Requirements for Coal Hydrogenation Plant to 
Produce 2950 Bbls. per Day of Motor Gasoline 


Cost, 1936 


Steel Towers, Drums, Piping, Misc. 
Forgings 

Alloy 

Compressors 

Pumps 


Material Est. 
$ Cost $/Ton® 
in 1936 1936 


Total 


Marks Tons Req’« 


32 294 NNO 
5,505,000 

775,000 
3,305,000 
6,841,000 


13.180 AND 495 
2,200,000 450 
310,000 oti 
1,320,000 600 
2,740,000 1250 


31 900 
4,900 
1,400? 
2,200 
2,000 


Total 41,700 


°Estimate based on 1942 and 1930 construction costs corrected to 1936 conditions. 
®©°Tons alloy estimated by taking 7% wt. of steel towers, drums, piping, misc. plus forgings. 


gasoline in a modern oil refinery start- 
ing with crude petroleum is the cheap- 
est method for production of gasoline 
today. The current investment per 
bbl. of motor gasoline for a comp!ete 
refinery amounts to about $700 per 
bbl. of gasoline per day, and the cost 
of gasoline production is about 5.3c per 
gal. for crude at $1.20 per bbl. at the 
well (lower than current crude prices). 
When, as and if crude supplies become 
more limited, and crude price should in- 
crease to $2 per bbl. it will be noted 
from the table that the 
is 8.5c per gal. at the refinery, which 
is still considerably less than the cost 
of production from coal by either hy- 
drogenation or the Fischer process. Stee! 
requirements are 
to 0.7 

capacity 


gasoline cost 


amounting 

tons per bbl. per day gasoline 
compared to 8-14 tons per 

bbl. per day for treatment of coal. 

As mentioned previously, the Fischer 
process can be adapted to conversion of 
natural gas into gasoline. Estimates 
made up using present European de- 
sign for the synthesis equipment have 
been summarized in Tab‘e 2. It will 
be observed that the estimated 
ment is less than for production of gas- 
oline from coal, although higher than 
that by present crude petroleum refin- 
ing, as would be expected. The esti- 
mated cost of production of gasoline 
from 3c to 5c natural gas appears to be 
competitive with production from crude 
when a crude price of $2 per bbl. is 
realized. Steel requirements likewise 
are less than production from coal, but 
much higher than crude oil refining. A 
number of possibilities for improvement 
of the 
exist and if sufficient development work 
were done and if successful. it is prob- 
] 


also less, 


invest- 


Fischer process are believed to 


ible that gasoline produced from natura 


Table 6—Approximate Steel Requirements for Fischer Plant Using Coal to Pro- 
duce 3960 Bbls. per Day of Motor Gasoline 


Stee! Towers, Drums, Piping, Etc. 
Plant 
Plant 


Gas Prod. 
Synthesis 
Cracking Plant 
Catalyst Plant 
Utilities & Shops 


Pumps and Compressors 
Gas Prod. Plant 
Synthesis Plant 
Cracking & Catalyst Plants 
Utilities & Shops 


Cost in 1942 


Est. Mat, Est. 
$/Ton 


Tons 
Required 


11,900 

13,426 

$1,400 000 r 2,430 
550.000 : 960 
3.000 000 6,000 


Subtotal 33,816 


230,000 : 35 

‘ 746 
150 000 90 
500,000 P 295 


Subtotal 1.266 


Total 35,082 


gas could be made at a cost competit 
with gasoline from crude. 

High pressure hydrogenation of | 
troleum is well worked out and rep: 
sents the most effective utilization 
existing petroleum supplies. This met 
od shows considerably lower investments 
than production from coal or Fischer 
natural gas, although 
somewhat higher than with present-day 
refining methods. The cost of gasoline 
is considerably lower than production 
from coal and appears competitive with 
present-day refining methods when some- 
what higher crude prices apply. St 
requirements are than 
‘oal hydrogenation or Fischer process 


synthesis using 


much less 


Oil Refining Is Lowest Cost 


It has been our picture that for pres- 
ent price levels, production of gasoline 
by modern refinery methods, which 
c'ude catalytic cracking, represent the 
cheapest methods for production of gas- 
oline and likewise require the least 
Moreover, it is felt that, if suf- 
ficient development work were done on 


the production of gasoline from natura 


steel. 


gas by the Fischer process, and if this 
work were successful, this method might 
be competitive with 
fining of crude petroleum. 


present-day _ re- 


As petroleum supplies become mor 
limited, and the price of crude thereby 
increases, other competitive methods such 
as those discussed above, will becom 
more attractive. The first of thes 
come into use would probably be hi: 
pressure hydrogenation of crude _petro- 
Since this method 
leum very efficiently, the supply of pe- 


leum. uses petro 


troleum would be extended since 
the crude can be converted into 
line without production of heavy 


Coal Is Last Resort 


We have pictured that only aft 


pplication of petroleum hydrogen 


ind Fischer process using natura 


produ 


From the fig 


would attention be given to 
‘ 
I 


gasoline from coal. 


in this memorandum it appears that 
duction from coal might first be ¢ 
ed using the Fischer process rather 
hvdroge ation 
and operating costs re 
er. On the other hand, it should 

] 


kept in mind that if larger scale 


coal since investn 


7 
somew'. 


hydrogenation plants were erected 


detail in this memorat 
the costs for coal hvdrogenat‘on 


be competitive with those of the F 


shown in 


process 
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Constructive changes in the patent laws to prevent the 
abuse of rights granted by patents, while at the same 
time maintaining the fundamental principles of the Ameri- 
can patent system, are recommended in the report of the 
National Patent Planning Commission, created by execu- 
tive order of the President. Briefly stated, they include: 


Provision for recording patent agreements; for cancella- 
tion of issued patents which later information shows should 
not have been granted; and for registering of patents open 
to license, with the terms of license given—these for the 
protection of the public interest. 


Uniformity in determining patentability and in the grant- 
ing and treatment of patents; limiting the patent term 
after the application is filed; simplification in the review of 
patents by the courts—these in the interest of inventors as 
well as the public. 


The American patent system, in its 150 years of ex- 
istence, has accomplished all that the framers of the 
Constitution intended as a means for promoting the 
progress of science and the useful arts, the Commission 
reported. “It is the only provision of the government for 
the promotion of invention and discovery and is the basis 
upon which our entire industrial civilization rests”, it states. 


I—INTRODUCTION 


N ACCORDANCE with Executive Or- 

der No. 8977 of Dec. 12, 1941, the 
National Patent Planning Commission 3 
has been engaged in a study of the Amer- 
can patent system and its operation. 


originate a 


~ 


The American patent system estab- 
lished by the Constitution giving Con- try; 
gress the “power to promote the progress 


THE AMERICAN PATENT SYSTEM 


Preservation of Its Principles Recommended in First Report to President and Congress of 
the Specially Appointed National Planning Commission 


major portion of the 
important industrial and basic in- 
ventions of the past 150 years; 


facilitated the rapid development 
and general application of new dis- 
coveries in the 
exceeding that of any other coun- 






The National Patent Planning Commission was created 
by President Roosevelt Dec. 16, 1941, to consider whether 
the patent system provides the maximum stimulus to in- 
ventive genius and the furthering of the prompt utilization 
of inventions for the public good. Chairman is Charles F. 
Kettering, director of research for General Motors. Other 
members are Chester C. Davis, St. Louis banker, former 
Food Administrator; Francis P. Gaines, president of Wash- 
ington and Lee University; Edward F. McGrady, public 
relations counselor and special assistant to the Secretary of 
War; and Owen D. Young, acting chairman of the board, 
General Electric Co. Conway P. Coe, Commissioner of 
Patents, is Executive Secretary and Andrey A. Potter is 
Executive Secretary. 

The Commission is now studying policies involved in 
connection with inventions made by government employes 
and by agents and contractors of the government and 
with the control and use of patents by the federal gov- 
ernment. Its final study in fulfillment of the Executive 
Order creating it is into methods and plans to promote 
inventions and discoveries to increase commerce, provide 
employment and fully utilize expanded defense industrial 
facilities during normal times. The complete first report 
of the Commission is published. 





adjusted to meet existing conditions 


without destroying its basic principles 


1I—PATENTS AND THE WAR EFFORT 


Specific inquiries addressed particular- 
ly to representatives of the War and Navy 
Departments failed to develop any serious 
instances in which the patent system 
has interfered with the prosecution of the 


U.S. to an extent 





of science and useful arts’, is over 150 
years old. The system has accomplished 
ill that the framers of the Constitution 
tended. It is the only provision of the 
ernment for the promotion of inven- 
and discovery and is the basis upon 


which our entire industrial civilization 


he American people and their gov- 
vent should recognize the fundamen- 
rightness and fairness of protecting 
reations of its inventors by the patent 
grant. The basic principles of the pres- 
system should be preserved. The 
m has contributed to the growth 
greatness of our nation; it has: 


Encouraged and rewarded inven- 
tiveness and creativeness, produc- 
ing new products and processes 
which have placed the United 
States far ahead of other countries 
in the field of scientific and tech- 
nological endeavor; 


stimulated American inventors to 
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(4) contributed to the achievement of 
the highest standard of living that 


any nation has ever enjoyed; 


S) 


stimulated creation and develop- 
ment of products and processes 
necessary to arm the nation and to 
wage successful war: 


(6) contributed to the improvement 
of the public health and the public 
safety; and 


~i 


operated to protect the individual 
and small business concerns dur- 
ing the formative period of a new 
enterprise. 


The strongest industrial nations have 
the most effective patent systems, and 
after a careful study, the Commission 
has reached the conclusion that the 
American system is the best in the world. 
However, as with any system of long 
standing, conditions arise which were not 
foreseen at the time of its establishment. 
The American patent system should be 





present war. The outcome of this war, 
more than any previous war, will depend 
upon continuous superiority in science 
and invention. Never before has there 
been such a free exchange of scientific 
and technological knowledge, and prod- 
ucts of invention between our industrial 
concerns, our research laboratories and 
our own government, and between our 
government and our allies. Such a lib 
eral and complete exchange of scientific 
information and the secrets of industrial 
laboratories could not have been possible 
without the reassurance of the protection 
afforded by the patent system. The 
American people should recognize the 
part the system is thus playing in the 
free exchange of scientific information 
which is proving so effective in the prose- 
cution of the war and which is so essen- 
tial to ultimate victory. 


Existing laws permit the government 
of the U.S. and its contractors and sub- 
contractors to manufacture and use any 
invention, patented or unpatented, re- 
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gardless of the citizenship of the owner, 
upon the payment of reasonable com- 
pensation. These laws operate both in 
peace and in war. After consulting with 
the several government departments, in- 
cluding the War and the Navy, and af- 
fording them an opportunity for the 
presentation of evidence, the Commis- 
sion is convinced that the existing laws 
are adequate to protect the government 
during the present national crisis. 


IHI—PROTECTION OF THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


A. Recording of Contracts. 

The chief beneficiary of our patent sys 
tem should be the American public. Th 
is true whether a patented invention is 
commercialized or not. In the former 
case, the public has for its use and at its 
disposal a new product or process; in the 
latter it has made available recorded 
knowledge which prior to the effort of 
the inventor was unknown to the world 
Despite these benefits to the general pub- 
lic from the operation of the patent sys- 
tem it is nevertheless true that patents 
may be and have been abused. The 
abuse arises not from the patent itself 
but by virtue of secret, improper, and 
even illegal agreements. The exposure 
of agreements dealing with patents 
should minimize these abuses and, in any 
event, make them readily detectable. The 
Commission accordingly feels that there 
should be a compulsory requirement for 
the recording of the agreements so that 
they will be available to the public, to 
governmental agencies, and to Congres- 
sional committees. 


The Commission therefore recommends 
the passage of legislation compelling the 
recording in the U.S. Patent Office of: 


(1) all existing agreements to which 
one of the parties is a citizen of 
a country foreign to the U. S.; 


all existing agreements regardless 
of citizenship of the parties which 
include any restrictions as to price, 
quantity of production, geographi- 
cal areas or fields of use; 


(3) all future agreements regardless 
of restrictions or citizenship of the 
parties. 


B. (1) Compulsory Licensing — Patents 
Affecting National Defense, Pub- 
lic Health and Public Safety. 


After a study of the needs in this coun- 
try and the effects in foreign countries 
of a compulsory licens’ng system, the 
Commission has reached the conclusion 
that it would not be advantageous to in- 
corporate such a general system in ou 
patent laws. However, the Commission 
is impressed with the need of a degree 
of compulsion in certain fields, such as 
national defense, public health, and pub 
lic safety. While the Commission is un 
aware of any case in which a court has 
prohibited the use of an invention cov- 
ered by a patent when the effect of such 
prohibition would be injurious to na- 
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tional defense, public health or public 
safety, nevertheless it is felt that the 
statutory laws should be so clarified as to 
remove any possible doubt on the sub- 
ject. 

The Commission therefore recommends 
a statutory provision that in a suit fon 
infringement the recovery of a_ patent 
owner shall be limited to reasonable com 
pensation without prohibiting the use of 
the patented invention whenever th 
court finds that the particular use of the 
invention in controversy is necessary to 
the national defense or required by the 
public health or public safety. 


B. (2) Ruling Before Suit on Patents Af- 
fecting National Defense, Public 
Health and Public Safety. 


The Commission is also impressed 
with the desirability of establishing a 
procedure whereby the question whether 
a particular use in competent hands of 
a patented invention falls within the field 
of national defense, public health or pub- 
lic safety can be determined in advance 
of litigation. 


It therefore further recommends that 
the Commissioner of Patents be author 
ized to entertain and decide the question 
initially upon requests of one of the in- 
terested parties prior to the institution 
of suit, the decision of the Commissioner 
to be subject to review by the U.S. Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals. 


Revocation of Patent Grant. 


It is generally conceded that the U.S. 
Patent Office has a more thorough and 
highly developed procedure for the ex- 
amination of applications for patent than 
any other country. However, in spite of 
the efficiency of its classification system 
and examining technique it is obvious 
that the examiners are not and cannot 
be informed as to all existing facts hav- 
ing a bearing upon the novelty or prior 
use of the thousands of inventions de- 
posited in the office each year. It fol- 
lows that a patent may be and frequent- 
ly is granted which would have been re- 
fused if the Patent Office had been in 
possession of additional facts. No op- 
portunity is afforded the public for sub- 
mitting evidence to the Patent Office or 
supplying pertinent facts as to novelty 
and use prior to the issuance of a patent. 
An issued patent is invalid if the patentes 
was not the first and original inventor o1 
if the invention was published or pub- 
licly used for a certain period befor 
the application was filed. Yet although 
a patent may be invalid or of question- 
ible validity for any of the foregoing 
reasons, it may be used by the owner 
as an instrument in restraint of trade on 
to force tribute from unwilling licensees 
or be used in various other known ways 
to accomplish many of the purposes that 
would be legitimate only under a valid 
Even the Patent Office itself is 
powerless to withdraw or to cancel an is 
sued patent however inadvertently grant- 
ed. This unhealthy situation constitutes 


patent. 


one of the serious weaknesses in the pres 
ent system. 

There should be some __ provisioi 
whereby information and facts bearing 
upon the validity of a patent can bi 
brought to the Patent Office thereby gi, 
ing it an opportunity to reexamine it 
decision to grant a patent and also t 
afford the public a full opportunity t 
challenge the validity and to bring abou 
a revocation of an improperly grant 
patent. 

The Commission recommends that 0; 
portunity be accorded any member 
the public to challenge the validity of a 
patent in a proceeding begun within s 
months after its grant. The enabli 
legislation should specify that the failu 
to challenge within the period indicat 
shall not prejudice the rights of any px 
son in a subsequent infringement suit 
Cancellation proceedings should be i 
tiated in the Patent Office with an appe« 
by either party to the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals. The services of 
officer in the nature of a public defend: 
should be made available to the pat 


entee 


IV—EXTENDING THE USE OF PATENTS 


Public Register of Patents Available for 

Licensing. 

A study of foreign patent systems 
and especially a feature of the British 
patent law commonly known as “licenses 
of right” has prompted the conclusion 
that it would be a desirable innovation 
in our own system to provide a mechan- 
ism whereby a patent owner can publicly 
proclaim his willingness to grant licenses 
under his patent on either stated or rea- 
sonable terms. This could be accom- 
plished by providing a public register 
in the Patent Office on which such pat- 
ents would be entered upon request of 
their owners together with a statement 
of terms, if any, on which a license will 
be granted. The entry of patents upon 
such a register should be published in 
the Official Gazette of the Patent Offic 
and other appropriate publications. It 
is believed that both individual inventors 
who find it difficult to contact and in- 
terest manufacturers in the exploitat 
of their inventions and the owners 
large aggregations of patents would wel- 
come the opportunity of placing th 
patents on such an official governm 
register. The recording of patents 
the register should be at government 
pense without cost to the patentee. W1 
the terms of the license are not stated 
the Commissioner of Patents should 
authorized to fix reasonable terms w 


the owner and prospective license: 


1ot agree. 

The Commission therefore recomme 
establishment in the Patent Office 
public register upon which would 
placed those patents under which 
owner would be willing to grant lice 
m stated or reasonable terms. W 
an interested party and the owner 
unable to agree as to the unstated t 
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for a license under a patent entered on 
the register the Commissioner of Patents 
hall fix the terms after an opportunity 
for hearing with right of appeal to the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 


V—UNIFORM STANDARD OF INVENTION 





4. Declaration of National Policy. 


The most serious weakness in the pres- 
nt patent system is the lack of a uniform 


est or standard for determining whether 


the particular contribution of an inven- 
tor merits the award of the patent grant. 
rhe patent statute itself is quite specific. 
R. S. 4886 provides that a patent may 
be obtained by “any person who has in- 
ented or discovered any new and useful 
irt, machine, manufacture, or composi- 
tion of matter, or any new and useful im- 
provements thereof, * * * upon payment 
f the fees required by law and other 
due proceedings had.” The difficulty in 
ipplying this statute arises out of the 
presence of the words “invented” and 
discovered.” Novelty alone is not suf- 
ficient, nor is utility, nor is the final ac- 

mplishment. There must also be pres- 
nt some mysterious ingredient con- 

‘ted in the term “invented.” 

Many different and unrelated tribunals 
now are forced to make their individual 
lecisions, among them being the Patent 
Office, the several district courts, the 
various courts of appeals and the Su- 
preme Court. The difficulty is that there 
s no accepted uniform standard among 
these several tribunals which can be ap- 
plied in the same or similar cases. There 
is an ever widening gulf between the 
decisions of the Patent Office in granting 
patents and decisions of the courts who 
pass upon their validity. It would be 
highly desirable and a great step for- 
ward if patents could be issued with 
1 greater assurance that their validity 
vould be upheld by the courts. No other 
feature of our law is more destructive to 

purpose of the patent system than 
s existing uncertainty as to the validity 
i patent. The admonition is frequent- 
heard that there should be “fewer 
d better patents”, an impossible ac- 
mplishment so long as the present di- 
rgence of standards between the Pat- 
t Office and the courts and the several 
irts themselves obtains. Whether the 
idard of the Patent Office is too low 
that of the courts is too high is not for 
to determine. There should be a uni- 
lity in the grant and treatment of pat- 

The present confusion threatens 
usefulness of the whole patent sys- 
and calls for an immediate and ef- 
remedy 


s inconsistent with sound nat‘onal 
y to continue to grant patents with 


ig uncertainty as to their validity, 
infair to the inventors of this coun- 
d to manufacturers and investors 
lave proceeded on the basis of a 
+ 


tive security in the form of a pat- 
sued to them by the Federal Gov- 


it. The Commission feels that not 
but several steps should be taken 
medy the present situation. A 


sing improvement would be for 
ess, by legislative enactment, to lay 
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down a reasonable, understandable test 
by which judged 
both from the standpoint of the grant of 
the patent and the validity of the patent 
thereafter. 


inventions shall be 


The Commission therefore recommends 
the enactment of a declaration of policy 
that patentability shall be determined ob- 
jectively by the nature of the contribu- 
tion to the advancement of the art, and 
not subjectively by the nature of the 
process by which the invention may hav« 
heen accomplished. 


B. Re-examination by the Patent Office 
of Validity Questions. 


The provision of a definitive yardstick 
for determining the existence of an in- 
vention is not alone sufficient. There 
must also be some assurance of a uni- 
form application of the yardstick. The 
validity of a patent is now passed upon 
initially by any one of almost 100 dis- 
trict courts in the U.S., by 11 different 
circuit courts of appeals and occasionally 
by the Supreme Court. The test of in- 
vention should be the same and uniform 
whether applied in the Patent Office or 
in any one of these courts. The only 
divergence in opinion should come from 
a divergence of facts. If, during the ad- 
judication of a patent before a district 
court, new facts and evidence unknown 
to the Patent Office are submitted, the 
Patent Off'ce should have an opportunity 
to revise its former opinion and to restate 
its conclusions on the basis of the addi- 
tional information. 


The Commission therefore recommends 
that whenever the validity of a patent 
is attacked in an infringement suit be- 
fore a district court the court shall cer- 
tify the record to the Patent Office for 
a report on the validity of the patent. The 
report of the Patent Office as to the ef- 
fect of the court record upon the validity 
of the patent shall be advisory only 


C. Creation of a Court of Patent Appeals. 


As a final step in remedying the cha- 
otic and confusing conditions surround- 
ing the grant and validity of patents the 
Commission considers it imperative to 
establish a single court of patent appeals 
which would receive and decide appeals 
from all of the district courts in patent 
cases, and whose decisions would be ef- 
fective not only in a_part'cular 
but throughout the whole U.S. 
not a novel suggestion. 


circult 
Th S 1S 
A single court 
of patent appeals was recommended by 
the Science Advisory Board, appointed 
by the President on July 31, 1933, has 
received the consideration and approval 
of a number of prominent manufacturing, 
engineering and legal associations, and 
was recommended in the final report of 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee. It has also been favorably re- 
ported by the Senate Patent Committee 
after full public hearings. 


The creation of an entirely new court 
is not necessary. The Commission notes 
that the Court of Customs and Patent 
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Appeals has now become a_ seasoned 
tribunal whose judges are trained and 
experienced in patent law. With ex- 
panded jurisdiction and additional judges 
this court could function as a_ single 
patent court of appeals. Already pos- 
sessed of appellate jurisdiction from the 
Patent Office this court, in its exercise 
of appellate jurisdiction from the several 
district courts, would tend still further 
to promote the adoption of uniform 
standards of patentability. 


The Commission therefore recommends 
the establishment of a single court of pat- 
ent appeals. It further recommends that 
the jurisdiction of the existing Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals be expanded 
so as to function as such a court, that pro- 
vision be made for the court to sit else- 
where than Washington, and that addi- 
tional judges be temporarily assigned to 
the court by the Chief Justice of the 
U. S. in such numbers and for such 
times and at such places as the public 
interest may require. 


V)—EARLY TERMINATICN CF PATENT GRANT 


The term of a U.S. patent is 17 years 
from the date of its grant. The expira- 
tion date of the patent is of special in- 
terest to the public since it is then that 
the subject matter of the patent passes 
into the public domain. It is most de- 
sirable, and in the public interest, that 
the patent should be issued as promptly 
as possible after the application is filed. 
There are numerous ways in which the 
prosecution of an application can be de- 
liberately delayed and kept pending in 
the Patent Office for an indefinite time— 
and the expiration of the term of the 
patent thus correspondingly deferred. It 
is inevitable that opportunities for such 
delays will continue, and the best solu- 
tion appears to be to encourage expedi- 
tious prosecution on the part of the ap- 
plicants and their solicitors by penalizing 
an applicant who fails to prosecute his 
application diligently. 

A proposal of long standing is that 
the patent monopoly shall not endure 
more than 20 years from the date of its 
filing in the Patent Office. This is gen- 
erally known as the Twenty Year Bill. A 
period of three years has been recognized 
as a reasonable period for prosecuting 
an application to allowance. There would 
be no change in the present 17 year 
period of a patent in those cases in which 
the prosecution did not consume more 
than three years. Any delays beyond 
that period, however, would ordinarils 
subtract from the duration of the patent 
Thus if an application were pending for 
5 years the life of a patent would be 
It is recognized that 
it would be unfair to penalize some ap- 


reduced to 15 years. 


plicants by the operation of such a law 
because a case encountered unavoidable 
delays or even delays for which the Pat- 
ent Office was wholly 
Therefore there should be some provi- 


responsible 


sion for the restoration by the Commis- 
sioner of Patents of not more than two 














years to the life of a patent when the 
delay has been due to causes beyond 
the control of the applicant. 


The Commission therefore recommend: 
the enactment of a Twenty Year Bill in 
substantially the same form as presented 
in H. R. 3211 to the 77th Congress. 


VII—SIMPLIFICATION OF APPELLATE PRO 
CEDURE 


When an application for patent 
finally refused by the Patent Office ex 
isting laws provide relief to the invento: 
in the form of two alternative remedic 
He has the option of either appealing t 
the Court of Customs and Patent Ap 
peals, or filing a bill in equity for r 
view in a U.S. District Court. In pra 
tice this latter option means that the in 
ventor must proceed in the District 
Court of the U.S. for the D¢'strict of 
Columbia because the District of ¢ 
lumbia is the only jurisdiction in which 
service can be obtained on the Com- 
missioner of Patents. 


The existence of these two parallel 
remedies is largely the result of histori- 
cal accident, and does not appear to be 
justified or required by any fundamental 
considerations. . The Commission is not 
impressed with the necessity for indefi- 
nitely perpetuating this anomalous s'tu- 
ation, and it believes that one or the 
other of these alternatives should be 


discontinued. 


From the standpoint of the litigants 
one of the principal advantages in elect- 
ing to go to the District Court is that 
in practice it affords an opportunity to 
trv de novo a case in which the appli- 
cant has not made a full or complete 
record in the Patent Office. This par- 
ticular argument in support of that alter- 
native does not appeal strongly to th 
Commission, especially where as_ her 
the case has already gone through the 
stage of an intermediate statutory ap 
peal to the Board of Appeals. The Com- 
mission understands that the Patent Of- 
fice procedure is liberal in giving a dili- 
gent applicant the fullest opportunity 
present his case, but if the procedur 


t 


n any way inadequate in that respect t! 
remedy should be applied at that p 
and not in the appellate stage. 


As has been previously noted the C 
of Customs and Patent Appeals has | 
wide experience in patent cases wh 
as this particular District Court is 
of the busiest in the country and 
time and attention which it can giv 
highly technical 
limited. Furthermore the judges « 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
in banc, as is customary in appe! 


matters is necessa 
+ 


courts, and this practice is better adap 
to the exercise of a reviewing funct 
In the District Court, however, onl 
single judge is available to hear any 
ticular case, and over any given pe! 
the separate assignment of various 


ent cases among 12 different juc 
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hose experience in this particular field 
necessarily subject to wide variation 
ids away from rather than toward that 
\ification of standards so much to be 
sired 


The Commission recommends that in 
parte cases the jurisdiction of the 
surt of Customs and Patent Appeals 
review the denial by the Patent Office 
an application for patent should be 
ide exclusive, and that the present con- 
irrent jurisdiction of the district courts 
ould be abolished. Sect. 4911 and 4915 
the Revised Statutes should be amend- 
accordingly. 


Vill—INTERFERENCE PRACTICE 


In the course of the deliberations of 
Commission numerous suggestions re- 
ig to changes in interference prac- 
have been received. An interference 
1 procedure to determine which of 
rival claimants is the first inventor and 

refore entitled to the patent. This 
procedure _ is unavoidable under the 
American practice according to which 
the patent can be granted only to the 
first inventor. A recent statutory change 
Act of August 5, 1939) designed to sim- 
plify and expedite the course of an in- 
terference in the Patent Office has only 
begun to show its effect. 


Additionally, certain recommendations 


nade by the Commission herein, if | 


idopted, will tend to reduce the num- 
ind causes of interferences. This 

ilt can well be expected from an ap- 
ition of the Twenty Year Bill and 
provision for the revocation of pat- 
For these reasons the Commission con- 
it inadvisable to recommend ad- 

ial changes in the interference 
tice at the present time. It is ex- 
d, however, that this whole vital 
nportant subject will be thorough- 
xplored by the Patent Office Ad- 
Committee in the light of the 
nendations contained in this re- 


IX—SCOPE CF INVESTIGATION 


Commission has reviewed and 
1 various publications and com- 
s bearing upon the subject of its 
Am ig the se are: 
records of various Congres- 


earings 


e reports of previous governmen- 


| commissions and investigating 
] 

ports, where available, of inves- 

gations made by or on behalf of 
lustrial organizations. 


merous published papers and 
itemporaneous articles in trade 
rnals, law journals and popular 


tions from individuals and or- 
g tions were submitted to the Com- 
n written communications and 


rences arranged by invitation of 
mmission Proposals and sug- 
R 
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Our business has always been the making of bolts, studs and nuts 
to specifications with emphasis on the specials. Our customers are 
legion; 25 pieces here, a hundred there, and thousands for that special 
refinery-synthetic plant. 


Today your Boss is our Boss and when we ask old customers to be 
patient, you know what we mean. We are working 100°,, day and 
night, on vital war work, which as you know is scheduled by Uncle 
Sam with the one thought of winning the war, not of winning or holding 


good will. That part of business is reserved for peacetime. 


SPEED THE DAY OF VICTORY — BUY BONDS 
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gestions in great volume were received 
from widely scattered sources such as 


(a) representatives of government de- 
partments. 


(b) manufacturers associations, scien- 
tific and engineering societies, bar 


associations and research institutes. 
individuals including lawyers, in- 
ventors, scientists, 
manufacturers. 


engineers and 


X—SUBJECTS CONSIDERED WITHOUT RECOM- 
MENDATION 


During the course of its investigation 
the Commission received and gave seri- 
ous study to many suggestions and pro- 
posals for reforming the patent system 
which have not been made the subject 
of recommendation for one or more of 
the following reasons: 


(1) The proposed reforms would not 
be a beneficial innovation in our patent 
system. Examples of such proposals are 
a broad compulsory licensing system, out- 
lawing certain limitations in patent li- 
censes, major and minor patents, patents 





Just Out! 


“The Amazing 
Petroleum Industry” 


Bs V. A. Kalicheusky 


NEW book for the layman de 

scribing in simple terms _ the 

amazing developments in petro- 
leum chemistry and the technology of 
refining. 


Those who sense that oil refining is on 
the threshold of an era in which chem- 
ical manufacturing methods will greatly 
replace former distillation processes, 
and who feel their reading of technical 
literature is limited because of lack of 
knowledge of chemistry, will find this 
book a real help to a_ better under 
standing of these new developments 


If you want an insight into what is in 
store in the future for a truly amazing 
petroleum industry, send for your copy 
of “The Amazing Petroleum Industrv” 
today. More than 200 pages—$2.25 
per copy postpaid in U. §S 


clip and mail — — —s» 


National Petroleum News 
530 Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me copy of “The Amazing Petro 
leum Industry” by V. A. Kalichevsky 


check for $2.25 
please add 3° sa 


Enclosed — is 
purchasers 


Ohio 
les tax 


NAME 


St-P.O. Box 


City-State 
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for different terms of years and opposi- 
tion proceedings. 


2) Highly technical procedural re- 
forms not involving any basic principle. 
In this category fall such subjects as in- 
terference procedure, disclaimer laws, 
the disclosure of patent specifications and 
the form of claims. 


3) Questions of internal practices 
and procedure within the Patent Office. 


All suggestions falling in the last two 
classifications have been compiled and 
will be referred to the Patent Office Ad- 
visory Committee, appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce in June, 1933, for 
a more detailed study and proper dis- 
position. 


XI—SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 


The Patent System of the U. S. 


The Patent System is the foundation 
of American enterprise and has demon- 
strated its value over a period coex- 
tensive with the life of our government. 
The principle of recognizing a property 
right in intellectual creation is sound 
and should be continued as contemplated 
in the Constitution. 


2. Patents and the War Effort. 


This involves no serious problem since 
under existing laws the government has 
the right to use any patented invention. 
Although full opportunity has been given, 
and specific inquiry made by the Com- 
of the armed services, no evi- 
been submitted of specific 
instances of the use of patents to ham- 
per the war effort. 


mission 
dence has 


Protection of the Public Interest. 

The Commission believes the public in- 
terest can be further protected by sev 
eral modifications in and 
the patent laws. These changes will 
serve to prevent the abuse of the rights 
granted by patents while maintaining the 
fundamental principles of a tried and 
proven system. 


additions to 


lo expose secret, improper or illegal 
agreements, it is proposed that all pat- 
with thr 


ent agreements be recorded 


U. S. Patent Office. 

It is proposed that in a suit for in 
patent shall be 
limited to reasonable compensation with- 
out prohibiting the use of the patented 
invention whenever the court finds that 


tringement, a owner 


manufacture of the invention is necessary 
to the national defense or required by 
the public health or public safety. 

lo invalidate patents which later in 
formation shows should not have been 
issued, a provision is proposed for can 


cellation of an issued patent. 


i. Extending the Use of Patents. 


It is recognized by the Commission 
that our system should afford a_ patent 
owner an opportunity of publicly declar- 
ing his willingness to grant licenses un- 


der reasonable terms. <A public register 


of such patents in the Patent Office 
therefore proposed. 


5. Uniform Standard of Invention. 


One of the greatest technical weak 
nesses of the patent system is the lac 
of a definitive yardstick as to what 
invention. To provide such a_ yar 
stick and to assure that the vario 
courts of law and the Patent Office sha 
use the same standards, several chang: 
are suggested. It is proposed that Co 
gress shall declare a national 
whereby patentability of an inventi: 
shall be determined by the objective t 
as to its advancement of the arts a 
sciences. It is further proposed th 
when the validity of a patent is ch 
lenged in an infringement suit the cou: 
record shall be referred to the Pat 
Office for its opinion in the light 
any new evidence or facts develop 
during the trial. Finally, it is propos: 
that a single court of patent appeals | 
established. 


standar 


6. Early Termination of Patent Grant 


A patent application can be delayed 
and kept pending for undue and _ pro 
longed periods. This postponement of 
the beginning and ending of the patent 
term is not in the public interest. It is 
proposed that the patent term shall not 
endure more than 20 years after the ap 
plication is filed. The present term o 
17 years would be retained except in 
those cases where more than three years 
were consumed in obtaining a_ patent 
Delays of more than 3 years in the prose 
cution of an application for patent would 
result in a corresponding shortening of 
the 17 year term. 


7. Simplification of Appellate Procedur 


When a patent is refused by the Pat 
ent Office the inventor now has relief in 
the form of review by either of two 
This is both confusing and un- 
necessary. It is proposed that the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals be desig 
nated as the sole reviewing body upon 
the denial of a patent by the Patent 
Office. 


XI1—FUTURE REPCRTS 


courts. 


The present report is confined 
erally to the 


law and the use of patents. 


mechanics of the patent 
The Com 
mission is now engaged in a_ study ol 
the policies involved in connection with 
inventions made by Government employ: 
and by 
Government and with the control and 


agents and contractors of the 
of patents owned by the Federal ‘ 
ernment. 

The Commission is also conducti 
study in fulfilment of the final dir 
of the Executive Order, i.e., “what m: 
develope 


disco. 


ods and plans might be 
promote inventions and 
which will increase commerce, p! 
employment, and fully utilize expat 
defense industrial facilities during no! 
times.” 

The results of these studies will be 
subject of future reports. 
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Method for Determining 
Pour Point Stability 
of Lubricating Oils 


By L. M. Henderson* 
and 
W. G. Annable* 


lt has been known for many years 
that cylinder stocks, black oils and 
neutrals sometimes exhibit anomalous 
pour point characteristics when stored 
at low and variable temperatures, es- 
pecially if pour point depressants are 
used instead of conventional or sol- 
vent dewaxing. The authors have 
found that the A.S.T.M. pour point 
test does not necessarily indicate re - 
sults to be expected under field condi- 
tions, and have developed a method 
by which pour point stability can be 
determined in the laboratory. 

A discussion is given of data on 
various blends of oil tested in an at- 
tempt to determine the factors gov- 
erning pour point stability, together 
with a laboratory procedure for de- 
termining an oil’s stability. 


The average motorist expects a Win- 
ter Motor Oil to flow in Winter weather, 
ind fortunately, most Winter Motor Oils 
do flow in cold weather. However, in 
certain instances anomalous pour point 
characteristics have been observed with 
some low A.S.T.M. pour point oils which 
have been stored at low and variable 
temperatures. 

Naturally the motorist and the retail 
dealer are not interested in arguments 
about the A.S.T.M. pour point of the oil. 
They are interested in seeing the oil flow 
it low atmospheric temperatures. And, 
the oil refiner is also interested in seeing 
that his cold test ols will flow at all 
times at temperatures specified for them. 
In the absence of any better test, the 
specification is commonly based on the 
widely used and generally approved 
A.S.T.M. method of test. 

It has been known for many years, 
however, that cylinder stocks and black 
ils exhibit anomalous pour point char- 
Since 1933, The Pure Oil 
laboratory had known that it was 
possible to prepare motor oils which had 


CUE stics, 


ll the characteristics of good winter 
lubricating oils with A.S.T.M. pour points 
I 0° F. to 30° F. but which under 

rt conditions would become solid 


h higher temperatures. (1) In 
som nstances, motor oils containing 
pour depressants might become solid at 
F. above 
At that time 


temperatures as much as 40 


the ‘.T.M. pour point. 
Pure Oil Co. 


reference pg. R-436. 
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an early form of the method described 
below for the determination of pour 
stability was used by the Pure Oil Co. 
Work was continued over a period of 
several years to (1) determine the cause 
of this solidification, (2) to insure that 
oils produced and marketed were satis- 
factory in storage and (3) to develop 
suitable test methods for the detcrmina- 
tion of what has become known as “Pour 
Stability” or freedom from solidification 
in storage. The information developed 
has been released privately to competing 
companies and to the Military Services, 
but has not been previously published. 


Additives Main Factor 


This eccentric behavior of certain mo- 
tor oils may be due to a variety of fac- 
tors such as a more general use of addi- 
tives to impart or improve specific char- 
acteristics of a lubricating oil and which, 
in certain instances, counteract the action 
of a pour depressant used in conjunction 
with the additive or additives. Manufac- 
turing problems and conservation of vital 
materials during war time make it neces- 
sary to study the effect upon the speci- 
fications of lubricating oils of such fac- 
tors as the minimum amount of dewaxing 
required for a specification lubricating oil 
and the minimum amount of pour depres- 
sant required to insure fluidity of the oil 
down to the specified pour point under 
all climatic conditions. The A.S.T.M. 
pour point will not necessarily indicate 
the results to be expected under actual 
climatic or field conditions, but the pour 
stability test described below has proven 
useful in this respect. 

This pour stability test is time con- 
suming and is not intended as a routine 
control test, for once the conditions of 
manufacture of the neutrals and of the 
blending are established it should only 
be carried out occasionally as a check 
or when it is desired to change any con- 
stituent of the blend. It is also a useful 
test when inventories of low cold test 
oils are built up during the hot summer 
months for early Winter requirements. 
Dewaxing during the hot weather is more 
of a problem than during cold weather, 
consequently there may be a tendency to 
substitute additional pour depressant for 
wax removal with a resultant adverse ef- 
fect on the pour stability of the oil. The 
A.S.T.M. pour point may not detect 
this, but the pour stability test should. 

It is the purpose of this paper to in- 
dicate some of the conditions which 


bring about irregular solidification points 
and deviation from A.S.T.M. pour points 
and to present a method of test which 
indicates whether or not an oil is rela- 
tively stable with respect to pour point. 
Thermal Hisiory 

In this investigation many samples, 
most of them in quart cans or dispcns- 
ing bottles, were stored under field con- 
ditions. Some were stored at low but 
nearly constant temperatures for long pe- 
riods and others at temperatures which 
varied each day in a cyclic manner. The 
oi!s were of the wax bearing type, con- 
tained pour depressants and possess°d 
viscosities comparable to Winter Motor 
Oils. When subjected to a cyclic varia- 
tion of temperature with a limiting range 
on the maximum temperature attained 
in the thermal cycles, some of the oils 
failed to flow at temperatures 30° to 40 
above their A.S.T.M. pour points. When 
the container was held in a horizontal 
position for five seconds and no move- 
ment of the oil was evident, the oil was 
recorded as “solid”. 

Certain samples of oil (Nos. 1 and 2 
of Table 1), stored in a building where 
the temperature of the oil dropped to 
minus 10° F. at night and rose to plus 
10° F. and 50° F. during the day, failed 
to flow at temperatures 30° to 40° above 
their A.S.T.M. pour points. 
were subjected to a laboratory Pour 
Stability Test (described below) which 
involved subjecting the oil to a cyclic 
range of temperatures from minus 25° F. 
to plus 65° F. The samples showed 
about the same low-temperature-flow 
characteristics in the laboratory test as 
they did in storage. It would seem 
therefore, that this laboratory method of 
test gives promise of providine a means 
for the prediction of the Pour Point Sta- 
bility of an oil in the field. 


These oils 


INFLUENCE OF QUANTITY AND 
MELTING POINT OF WAXES 
PRESENT IN OIL UPON POUR 

POINT STABILITY 


Early in our investigation of pour 
point instability, evidence was obtained 
which indicated that an oil may contain 
a large percentage of relatively low melt- 
ing point wax and be of good pour stabil- 
ity but that the same oil containing a 
small amount of high melting point wax 
would be pour unstable. These observa- 
tions were made in connection with 
blends of Pennsylvania oils. While in 
this instance the authors did not make 
fractional melting point assays of the 
components in the waxes of the Mid- 
Continent oils here studied, there is a 
possibility that the above observations 
apply to these oils even though there is 





Table 1 
Laboratory 
A.S.T.M Pour Stability 
Oil No Pour Point Slow Cycle 
30 S® at plus 25° F. 
2 —25 S at plus 10 


°S——“‘Solid”’, i.e., the oil did not flow when 
container was held in a horizontal position for 
five seconds. 
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a much smaller amount of wax in Mid- 
Continent than Pennsylvania oils. 

Several oils were examined for their 
total wax content by dewaxing the oil 
with methyl ethyl ketone to an A.S.T.M. 
pour point of —20°. These 
the melting points of the total wax are 
shown in Table 2 columns 5 and 6. In 
column 7 of Table 2 are shown the ob- 
served pour stabilities of SAE 10-W 
blends containing the specific neutral 
oil indicated. The data shown for the 
neutrals with respect to type, A.S.T.M. 
pour point, per cent of wax and melting 
point of the extracted wax were deter- 
mined on the neutral alone. 

Samples II-10 to II-14, however, are 
blends and the data shown for them in 
Table 2 represent data on the quantity 
of wax in the SAE 10-W oil “as is”, its 
melting point and the A.S.T.M. pour 
point and pour stability of the SAE 10-W 
oil. 

Apart from viscosity pours, the pour 
point of an oil may be attributed to the 
wax present in the oil even though the 
pour point may be influenced by the 
presence of pour depressants. Sample 
II-16 of Table 2 repeatedly gave SAE 
10-W laboratory blends with bad pour 
stabilities notwithstanding the fact that 
the A.S.T.M. pour point of these blends 
ranged between 20° F. and 30° F. 
with a normal amount of pour depressant 
present. This neutral, used in the labora- 
tory blends, possessed a high A.S.T.M. 
pour point, and, as shown in Table III, 
contained a wide range of melting point 
waxes. The oil was dewaxed to 
A.S.T.M. pour point of —25° F. 
the extracted wax was fractionated into 
cuts of different melting points as shown 
in Table 3. 

Having established the range of melt- 
ing point waxes contained in the neutral 
which caused pour instability, th 
tral, Sample II-16, was dewaxed to a 
+ 25° F. pour point and the ex- 
tracted wax was fractionally crystallized 


data and 


an 
and 


neu 


normal 


from methyl ethyl ketone into threc 
melting point cuts of 130° F., 88° F. and 
55° F. In order to determine which wax 


fraction or fractions were responsible for 


the bad pour stability, laboratory SAE 
10-W blends were made up composed 
largely of the dewaxed +25°F. pour 


neutral and some bright stock and pow 
depressant. The wax fractions were then 
blended into the SAE 10-W oil and the 
results shown in Table 4 afford 
evidence that a relatively small 


of high melting point wax has an adverse 


strong 


amount 





Table 3 


Melting Point Assay of Waxes In 
Oil No. II-16 


M.P. OF 
WAX CUT % OF NEUTRAI WAX CUT 
1 1.0 137 
2 1.2 116 
3 1.3 107 
4 4.9 72 
5 11.2 53 
6 9.6 33 


The wax free oil had a pour point of 
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Table 2 
1. 3. 3. 4. 5. 6. 9. 
ASTM t M.P.° Pour 

Sample Grade Type Pour Wax Ext. Wax Stability °° 
11-10 SAE 10-W ka. 30) 25.6 69 Bad 
II-11 SAE 10-W Pa, 30 24.8 67 Bad 
II-12 SAE 10-W Pa. 25 19.0 75 Bad 
[I-13 SAE 20-W Pa 25 28.0 61 Good 
II-14 SAE 10-W Pa 30 14.4 68 Good 
11-15 65 Vis Neutral Pa. 35 7.6 98 Good 
II-16 180 Vis Neutral Pa. 60 29.2 94 Bad 
II-17 180 Vis Neutral Pa. 35 24.8 59 *° °Borderline 
11-18 180 Vis Neutral Pa. 30 16.2 60 Good 
li-19 180 Vis Neutral Pn. +25 11.8 68 Good 
[I-20 180 Vis Neutral Pa. +15 9.8 54 Good 
[I-21 180 Vis Neutral Pa. 0 13.2 45 Good 
[I-23 100 Vis Neutral M-C 20 6.4 85 Good 
[1-24 200 Vis Neutral M-C 20 4.9 86 Good 
[I-25 100 Vis Neutral M-C 20 5.7 86 Good 
II-26 200 Vis Neutral M-C 10 4.4 82 Good 
II-27 100 Vis Neutral M-C 30 5.9 84 Borderline 
[I-28 200 Vis Neutral M-C 20 4.8 86 Borderline 
II-29 100 Vis Neutral M-C 20 5.5 85 Good 
II-30 200 Vis Neutral M-C +20 1.4 86 Good 


*These melting 


points were determined by the Petrolatum melting point method, that is, the 


temperature at which a globule of wax would melt sufficiently to fall from the bulb of a ther- 


mometer 


°° For samples II-15 to II-30, the pour stability here shown is of an SAE 10-W blend con 
taining the specified neutral and a pour depressant. 


®°° Samples designated as “‘borderline” 


effect upon the pour stability of SAE 
10-W blends whereas a larger quantity of 
lower melting point wax 
have little or no effect. 
Quantity and Type of Pour Depressant 
May Influence Pour Point Stability 
In some instances, it appears that the 
pour point instability is due to insuffi- 
cient amounts of pour depressant in the 


appears. to 


did not always show “bad” pour stability. 


1.5% pour depressant showed no lower 
A.S.T.M. pour point but was fluid at 
-20° F. as observed in the “Rapid 
Cycle” test. 

In Table 5, the samples of oil desig- 
nated by the symbols “J” through “P” 
differed from samples “B” to “H” in that 
they contained a different pour depres- 
and one-half per cent of 


sant. Two 


oil. For example, an oil (Sample E in pour depressant “B” was capable of low- 
fable 5) containing 1% of a pour de- ering the A.S.T.M. pour point to below 
pressant had an A.S.T.M. pour point be- -30° F. but the oil was “solid” at 
low 30° F, but it failed to flow at +90° F. in the “Slow Cycle” test where- 
20° F. when subjected to the “Rapid as 1.5 to 2.0% of pour depressant “A 
Cycle” Pour Stability Test described gave a comparable A.S.T.M. pour point 
below However, the same oil with and good stability. 
Table 4 
Influence of Melting Point of Wax on Pour Point Stability 
© Pour ———%, Wax Added —————-- ASTM Pour Pour Stability of 
Sample Depressant 130 M.P. 88 M.P. 55 M.P. of Blend Blend Slow Cycle 
IV-1 0.6 0 0 0 30 Fluid at —25 
[V-2 0.6 0 0 i 30 Fluid at 25 
IV-3 0.7 0 5 0 25 Fluid at 25 
[V-4 0.7 L.5 0 0 30 Solid at 11 
IV-5 0.7 0 5 } —25 Fluid at 25 
IV-6 0.7 5 5 1 10 Solid at 5 
Table 5 
Oil Pour % Pour AST —_—_—_—_—_—— Pour Stabili*v® ? —— 
Sample Depressant Depressant Pour®® Slow Cycle Rapid Cyck 
\ Blank)? ae 25 
B \ 0.25 5 : 
( 0.50 20 F at —-25°I Sat 10°F orh 
D 0.75 20 F at —25 Sat—10 or! 
I 1.00 B-30 F at —25 S at —20 or hi 
| 1.50 30 F at —25 F at —20 or | 
G 2.00 B-30 F at —25 F at—20 or! 
H 2.50 B-30 F at —25 F at 20 or | 
] B 0.25 25 
4 0.50 +20 
I 0.75 +10 ‘ ; 
M si 1.00 20 S at +20 Sat—10 orh 
N ; 1.50 20 S at +20 S at 10 or | 
Oo is 2.00 B-30 S at +20 S at 10 or | 
P és 2.50 B-30 S at +20 S at 10 orh 
®° Grav. & Vis. of Blank were API Grav. 31.0; S.U. Vis 190 Secs. at 100°F 
°° B-30—Below minus 30°F 
F at 25° F—‘‘Flowing”’ at 25°F 
S at 10°F—Not flowine at 10 F 
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Influence of Additives 





Table 6 
In recent years. many , py ” Sample , “% Pour ASTM ———_--—Pour Stability 
rae ’ > ny types of addi Oil Additive Depressant Pour °F Slow Cycle Rapid Cycle 
tives other than pour depressants have A-0 (Blank) 0.0 0 +15 Sat+I15 F Satu ec or uigner 
been added to lubricating oils. In cer- A-1 0.0 1.0 B-36 F at —25 FatO or lower 
tain cases where a combination of addi- A 2.0 0 —10 Sat +17 SatO or higher 
tive and a pour depressant was ; B 2.0 0.2 —25 S at +20 SatO or higher 
—— depressant was present c 2.0 0.4 —25 S at +20 Sat0 or higher 
in the oil, the A.S.T.M. pour point was D 2.0 1.0 30 S at +15 FatO or lower 
found not to give an adequate indica- E 2.0 1.5 30 Sat +18 FatO or lower 
tion of the flow characteristics of the 4 —— 2.0 So Sat +18 aD at lowee 
er Tr G 2.0 1S —30 F at 10 F at O or lower 
oil under actual storage conditions. Table 


6 shows results obtained on an oil con- 
taining both an additive and a pour de- 
pressant. In this specific instance, infor- 
mation was desired on the pour stability 
of the oil down to 0° F. only; hence the 
observations during the Pour Stability 
Test were not made at temperatures be- 
low 0° F. except in two cases. The 
data in the table showing “F at 0°” sim- 
ply means that the sample was “flowing” 
at O° F. It may or may not flow at 
lower temperatures. The composition of 
oil samples A to F inclusive differed in 
percentage of pour depressant, neverthe- 
less all were solid at +17° F. to +20° F. 
in the “Slow Cycle” test even though 
the A.S.T.M. pour point of several of the 
samples was —30° F. The additive had 
in adverse influence on the pour stabil- 
ity of the oil which contained a pour 
depressant. 


In Table \ I, 


same viscosity 


Sample G possessed the 
as oils A to F and con- 
tained neutrals from the same crude, but 


it contained a different percentage and 
scosity of neutral. This change ren- 
dered Sample G more stable with re- 


spect to pour point than oils A to F. 


Discussion 


The authors can offer no full explana- 


tion for irregular pour points. Certain 


bservations, however, provide an inter- 


; 


basis for speculation. As shown 


ge thermal history” of wax- 


Stora 


ig oils appears to be respons:ble 


nost of the irregular solidification 
) observed with samples in stor- 
1 cold climates. Shock chilling 


known to influence pour points, but in 
shock chilling is 
Daily cyclic varia- 


rcial_ storage, 
kely to occur 
however, do occur. 
uthors have noted that if oils of 
pour stability are allowed to warm 
p from minus 25° F. to about plus 65 
1 then pi ymptly cooled to low tem- 
res, the oil will solidify at tem- 
res 30° F. to 50° F. 


temperature, 


above their 


AS.T.M. pour points Even though 
he unstable samples appeared clear 
t € F. after the initial cooling, it is 
ssible that the liquid was not homo- 


s and that some segregation of 
roscopic wax nuclei and pour de- 
pres t existed with the results that 
whe the oils were cooled after stand- 
ing only an hour or less at 65° F., the 
lepressant was not effective. If 
r, the oil was held at 65° F. for 
twe four hours (or at 115° F. for a 
ime), the liquid apparently be- 
mogeneous since it was observed 
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° A.P.I. Grav. 26.5, S.U. Vis.=210” at 100°F. 


that on subsequent cooling to a low tem- 
perature the oil remained fluid at tem- 
peratures down to its A.S.T.M. pour 
points. The cloud points of the blended 
oils investigated were below 40° F. 

Some interesting information was ob- 
tained in developing cooling cycles rec- 
ommended in the pour stability test in 
that the cycles varying between +65° F. 
and —25° F. showed oils at their worst. 
With oils having cloud point above 
+20° F., cooling cycles varying be- 
tween +25° F. and —25° F. failed to 
indicate bad pour stability. It is appar- 
ent, therefore, that oils will not necessar- 
ily exhibit erratic pour point characteris- 
tics if left out of doors in continuous cold 
weather. Exposure to continued low tem- 
peratures has little or no effect on pour 
stability. 

In developing the pour stability tests, 
a number of temperature cycles and cool- 
ing rates were investigated. Unfortunate- 
ly one cycle could not be worked out 
which would be satisfactory for the vari- 
ous types of lubricating ols studied. To 
evaluate the pour stability characteristics 
of an oil, it was therefore necessary to 
include two tests—a “Slow Cycle” and a 
“Rapid Cycle” test. An oil must be 
fluid down to the specified temperature 
in both tests for good correlation with 
field storage. 


Method of Test for 
Slow Cycle Pour Stability 
Apparatus: 
A.S.T.M. Pour jars 
Short thermometers calibrated in 2° F. 
marking 5%” long such as Taylor 
Binoc #21410 | 10° F. to +120 
F.) 
Thermos jugs—one 
wide mouth 
Mechanical Refrigerator maintained at 


gallon capacity, 


10° F. 
Mechanical Retrigerator maintained at 
10° F. 


Procedure: 

The samples of the oils to be tested 
shall be poured at room temperature 
into the A.S.T.M. pour jars, filling them 
to the calibration lines. All jars shall 
be stoppered with solid corks, except 
that one jar of each set of jars going into 
the same jug shall be equipped with a 
cork carrying a thermometer so placed 
that the top of the mercury bulb shall be 
43” below the upper surface of the oil. 

The jars containing the samples shall 
then be placed in the thermos jug (or 
jugs) in a single row close to the wall. 


The jug cover shall be tightened in place 
and the jug then placed in the low tem- 
perature refrigerator, which shall be 
mainta‘ned at minus 40° F. The jug shall 
be left in the refrigerator (preferably 
overnight) until the oils have cooled 
to minus 25° F. or lower. The jug shall 
then be removed from the refrigerator, 
the samples removed from the jug and 
the cover replaced on the jug to keep it 
reasonably cold on the inside. 

The jars shall be placed on the labora- 
tory bench, several inches apart and be 
permitted to warm up of their own ac- 
cord to 65° +5° F. No auxiliary heat 
shall be used. With a room temperature 
of about 75° F., approximately one hour 
shall be required for the samples to at- 
tain temperature. When warm, the 
samples should appear clear, not hazy. 


As soon as the samples have attained 
65° F. +5° F., they shall be replaced 
in the thermos jug and the jug left stand- 
ing on the laboratory bench for an addi- 
tional two hours during which the tem- 
perature of the samples should fall to 
approximately plus 40° F. 

The jug shall then be placed in the 
refrigerator which shall be a 
minus 10° F. (and shall be maintained 
at minus 10° F). The condition of the 
oils shall be noted and recorded at hour- 
ly intervals until they become solid.°°° 


second 


The rate of cooling the oils from plus 
30° F. downward shall be 5 to 7° F. per 
hour. Samples which have become solid 
shall be removed from the jug and their 
solidification points recorded. If any 
samples in the jug are still liquid at plus 
20° F., the jug shall be transferred to 
the other refrigerator maintained at minus 
10° F.. and the test, observations and 
records continued as above at hourly 
intervals until the pour points of the re 
maining oils shall have been obtained. 

In extremely warm weather it may b 
necessary to observe the condition of the 
hour and a half 
every hour in order to maintain the de- 
sired cooling rate. The test need not be 
taken below Zo Ff. 
cle and oils remaining fluid down to the 


A.S.T.M. pour point of th 


oil every instead of 


on the second cy- 


sample are 


(1) In cases where results are reauired in a 
rush, “‘shock chilling” may be substituted for 
the “overnight cooling of the initial cooling 
cvcle” thus reducing the over-all testing time 
to approximately eighteen hours. 

2°°1, determinine the dition of the oil, 
the A.S.T.M. Procedure (Method D-97) shall 
be followed; i.e., if the oils fail to flow after 
holding the pour jar in the horizontal position 
for not more than 5 seconds, it should be 
reported as “‘solid.” 
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considered satisfactory from the stand- 
point of this test, but such samples niust 
then pass the rapid cycle test. 


Method of Test for 
Rapid Cycle Pour Stability Test 


Apparatus: 


Pour jars, thermometers and bath as 
specified under A.S.T.M. pour point 
determination procedure (Method 
D-97) 

Heavy cardboard gaskets to fit outside 
of pour jars snugly and having an 
outside diameter 1%” larger than 
outside diameter of pour jar. 

Procedure: 

The samples of oil to be tested shall 
be poured at room temperature into the 
pour jars until filled to the calibration 
marks, and corks carrying the thermom- 
eters inserted (See A.S.T.M. Method 
D-97). The gaskets shall be placed on 
the jars and the jars placed in the pour 
bath. Gaskets shall then be lowered 
around the jars to form a seal between 
the jars and the bath. The bath shall 
then be cooled as rapidly as possible to 
minus 40° F. and held at that tempera- 
ture. 

When the samples attain a temperature 
of minus 25° F., the pour jars shall be re- 
moved from the bath, placed on the labo- 
ratory bench and be permitted to warm 
up to plus 65° +5° F. as in the slow 
cycle test. In the meantime, the pour 
bath shall be allowed to warm up to 
approximately minus 30° F. 

When samples have attained a tem- 
perature of plus 65° F., they shall be re- 
placed in the pour bath at minus 30° F. 
When they have reached a temperature 
of plus 20° F. the bath temperature 
shall be rapidly lowered to minus 40 to 
minus 45° F. On this second cooling 
cycle the condition of the oil shall be 
noted at one temperature only as follows: 

For oils with an A.S.T.M. pour point 
of minus 25° F. or lower, note condi- 
tion of oil at minus 20° F. 


For oils with an A.S.T.M. pour point 
above minus 25° F., note condition of 
oil at a temperature 10° F. above the 
A.S.T.M. pour point. 


The condition of the oil shall be re- 
corded as “fluid” or as “solid” at the 
specified temperature. (See A.S.T.M. 
D-97 for method for interpreting condi- 
tion of the oil.) 


Oil remaining fluid under these con- 
ditions shall be considered as. satisfac- 
tory as far as this test is concerned. 


(1) Hodges and Boehm, Oil Gas J., 42, 103 
(June 24, 1943) have capably discussed pour 
point stability of treated oils and have pro- 
posed a method of test for pour stability not 
differing appreciably in principle from that 
used by The Pure Oil Co. The Pure Oil Co 
laboratory has observed. however, that a cyclic 
cooling test is not a dependable criterion of 
pour point stability unless the oil is tested with 
two or more cyclic rates of cooling within a 
specified temperature range, hence the “Slow” 
and “Rapid” Cycle tests described in above 
paragraphs. The Pure Oil procedure requires 
less time and less complicated equipment than 
that described by Hodges and Boehm. 


Editor's Note 


Following is a brief abstract of that 
portion of the paper by Hodges and 
Boehm ment:oned by the authors and 
relatng to determination of pour point 
stability, for the reader’s convenience 

Pour point stability equipment con- 
an insulated cabinet equipped 
with mechanical refrigeration automati- 
cally controlled as to time and tempera- 
ture. Samples are set in baskets which 
are capable of tilting 45° from the verti- 
cal by means of external control: a win- 
dow in the cabinet permits observation 
of the sample for oil flow. 


sists of 


Six temperature cycles are used in 
a test period requiring approximately 


150 hours for completion: Cycle I from 
laboratory temperature, Cycle II from 
30° F., Cycle III from 20° F., Cycle 
IV from 10° F., Cycle V from 0° F 
and Cycle VI from —5° F.; all cycles 
reach a minimum temperature of 
28° F. and the final cycle reaches 
30° F. Fluidity is determined at 
drop in temperature—on_ thx 
sharp portion of the “down” cycle. 


each 5 


At test’s conclusion, the highest tem 
perature at which the oil sample wa 
found solid is noted and 5° F. is adde« 
to this temperature for recording as stab] 
pour point. Should sample not go solid 
at lowest temperature reached, stabi: 
pour point is reported as below lowest 
temperature reached. 








Upper; horizontal tanks at the butyl rubber plant of Standard Oil Co. oi 

Louisiana at Baton Rouge, where raw materials are mixed and stored until 

fed to the reactor. Lower: Tunnel dryer in the finishing building in thé 
butyl rubber plant 


(See article on butyl rubber manufacture, pg. R-399) 
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Test for Oxidation Characteristics 
of Steam-Turbine Oils Is Proposed 


The work for the past year of Com- 


ittee D-2 on Petroleum Products and 
Lubricants of the American Society for 

sting Materials, as reported at the an- 
ial nieeting of the Society at Pittsburgh, 
June 28-July 2, includes: 


Proposed new method of test for 


saponification number of petroleum 
products by electrometric titration, 
published for information. 

Proposed new method of test to 
determine the oxidation characteris- 
tics of steam turbine oils, published 
for information. 


Method of test for oil content of 
paiaffin wax, published last year for 
information, advanced to tentative 
standard, with the upper limit of oil 
content raised from 10% to 15%. 

Revision, with proposal for im- 
mediate adoption, of two standard 
methods (Reid Method for Vapor 
Pressure and Standard  Viscosity- 
Temperature Charts). 

Recommendation for adoption as 
standard of 2 tentative standards 

Method of Test for Carbonizable 
Substances in Paraffin Wax and for 
Carbonizable Substances in White 
Mineral Oil). 

Recommendation for minor revi- 
sions in 5 tentative standard methods 
of test. 


Details on some of the above changes 
as contained in the report of Committee 
D-2, which was accepted by the Society, 
ire given below. 


Proposed Saponification Test 


ihe scope of the proposed method of 
iest for saponification number is as fol- 
lows 
[his method of test is designed to in- 
dicate in oxidized petroleum. products 
the presence and concentration of constit- 
uents having acidic or basic characteris- 
ics after saponification with an excess of 
strong base, and to resolve these constit- 
uents into groups having weak-acid, 
g-acid, weak-base, and _ strong-base 
lion properties. 
is intended for the determination 
ponification number of new and used 
r oils, electrical oils, and greases 
her compounded or not. It may be 
or the identification of unmixed 
al | or vegetable oils, and for the de- 


€ 
; 


termination of the amount of fatty mate- 
ri compounded products, provided the 
S does not contain appreciable 
u ts of non-fatty compounds that 

ie alkali or acid under the condi- 
ti of the test such as certain com- 
of sulfur, phosphorus, the halo- 
ge nitrogen, and metals other than 
pot um and sodium. This method is 


plicable to samples containing ap- 
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preciable amounts of a strong base.” 

According to the committee, the elec- 
trometric method is preferred and con- 
sidered more reliable than the color-in- 
dicator titration method (A.S.T.M. 
Designation D 94) when the sample has 
a strong color or forms stable emulsions 
with the saponification medium specified 
in the color-titration method. 

The electrometric method is considered 
applicable to all materials soluble or near- 
ly soluble in benzene-isopropyl alcohol 
mixtures. Constituents only weakly acid 
or basic, with ionization constants below 
10-", are not detectable and do not inter- 
fere. 

In brief, the method consists of dis- 
solving the sample in a solution of equal 
parts benzene and an isopropyl alcohol 
solution of potassium hydroxide, and re- 
fluxing for 2 hours. The refluxed solution 
is then titrated for excess potassium hy- 
droxide with hydrochloric acid, using as 
an indicator the potential developed be- 
tween calomel and glass electrodes. The 
titration procedure, together with the 
pecessary apparatus, is quite similar to 
that in the tentative standard test for 
neutralization number of petroleum prod- 
ucts by electrometric titration’. Generally 
the curve of observed potential vs. volume 
of titrating solution will be found to show 
an inflection point which is taken as the 
end point; should this not appear, a de- 
fined potential is taken as the end point. 

The new test for saponification number 
is the work of Subcommittee XIII on 
Neutralization Number and Sanonifica- 
tion, of which H. P. Ferguson, Standard 
Oil Co. of Ohio, is chairman. 


Steam-Turbine Oil Oxidation Test 
Proposed 


A proposed method of test for the oxi- 
dation characteristics of steam-turbine 
oils also has been published for informa- 
tion. This test also is intended to cover 
oils used for steam-turbine gears. Briefly, 
it entails subjecting the oil sample to a 
temperature of 203°F. (95°C.) in the 
presence of water, oxygen, and an iron- 
copper catalvst, all contained in special 
apparatus. The time required to build uv 
a neutralization number of 2 in the sample 
is determined. 

This method cal!s for beginning neu- 
tralization number determinations as soon 
1s acid starts to form in the samnle. This 
can be determined when the distinctive 


1—‘“*Pronese New Standard Tests to Indi- 
cate the Acidity of Lubricating Oils’’, Technical 
Section, National Petroleum News, Feb. 3, 
1943, p. R-91. 

2—‘“‘New A.S.T.M. Test for Rust-Preventing 
Characteristics of Turbine Oils’, Technical 
Section, National Petroleum News, July 29, 
1942, p. R-216. 

3—“Test for Oil Content of Paraffin Wax’’, 
Technical Section National Petroleum News, 
July 29, 1942, p. R-215. 


odor of oxidized oil develops, or by pro- 
nounced decrease in interfacial tension 
between oil and water layers as deter- 
mined in an interfacial tensiometer. Pro- 
cedure for determination of interfacial 
tension form a part of the proposed 
method. 

The new steam-turbine oil test is the 
work of the A.S.T.M.’s Technical Com- 
mittee C on Turbine Oils, which a year 
ago introduced a method of test for Rust- 
Preventing Characteristics of Steam-Tur- 
bine Oil in the Presence of Water’. 

Committee D-2 recommended _ the 
method of test for oil content of paraffin 
wax’, previously published for informa- 
tion, be advanced to the status of a tenta- 
tive method. A late change raises the 
upper limit of oi! content of the wax from 
10% by weight of oil as originally pro- 
vided, to 15%. 


Standards Revised 


Five tentative standards were recom- 
mended for revision, these revisions for 
the most part being minor changes in 
acceptable apparatus or alterations pri- 
marily of an editorial nature. 

The two standard methods revised 
with request for immediate adoption 
were: 

Standard Method of Test for Vapor 
Pressure of Petroleum Products (Reid 
Method) (D323-42). The revision adds 
a note prohibiting use of solid carbon 
dioxide in cooling samples in storage or 
preparatory to the air-saturation step, be- 
cause of the. appreciable solubility of 
carbon dioxide in gasoline and which 
has been found to be the cause of errone- 
ous vapor-pressure data. 

Siandard Viscosity-Temperature Charts 
for Liquid Petroleum Products (D341- 
29). The revision involves simple modi- 
fication of kinematic charts for use at 
low temperatures. 

Tentative Method of Test for Car- 
bonizable Substances in Paraffin Wax 
(D612-41T) and Tentative Method of 


Test for Carbonizable Substances in White 


Mineral Oil ( Liquid Petrolatum) (D565- 
41T) were recommended advanced from 
tentative to standard status with minor 
changes. 

During the year, Committee D-2 pro- 
posed to the A.S.T.M. emergency alter- 
rate provisions in the Standard Method 
of Test for Carbon Residue of Petroleum 
Products (Ramsbottom Carbon Residue ) 
(1D524-42) which makes possible the 
use of a glass coking bulb of prescribed 
dimensions as a substitute for the stainless 
steel bulb prescribed in the method. The 
alternate provisions were accepted and 
issued under the desieration EA-D 524. 

Other tentative standards as published 
last year, were recommended continued 
in that status, pending further develop- 
ments in progress or in prospect. 
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Women Fill Plant Jobs 








(Continued from p. R-398) 
this break-in period, which extends from 
1 to 7 days according to the job, women 
are usually able to do the work. 


“In some cases, this company places 
women directly into men’s jobs and pays 
them at the same rate. When they are 
unable to perform all of the functions 
of heavier manual jobs, the jobs are 
broken down and the heavier tasks trans- 
ferred to male employes. 
erally have been found cooperative. Dur- 
ing the course of employment, the wom- 
en acquire exper:ence and skill on the 
job. They are graduated into more re- 
sponsible operating and service positions 
as seniority is gained and vacancies oc- 
cur. By careful selection and placement 
women have been utilized successfully in 
this refinery and the turnover rate has 
been low. 


The men gen- 


4-Day Training Course 


“A 4-day training course has been 
adopted by another company. The 
course consists principally of conducted 
tours during which refinery equipment 
is pointed out and the duties of the jobs 
explained. Explanatory signs placed on 
the equipment have proved useful. Daily 
classes are conducted with a view to giv- 
ing the women a very elementary knowl- 
edge of chemistry and refining processes. 
The new employes also receive instruc- 
tions in safety rules and regulations, in- 
cluding the importance of wearing ap- 
propriate clothing. 


“Men employes taken from the refin- 
ery labor pool for upgrad'ng into op- 
erative jobs are usually much better ac- 
quainted with refinery than 
are newly recruited women. From their 
experience in the labor gang, a 
knows the refinery layout, where the 
tools are kept, how things are done, and 
to whom to go for direction and infor- 
mation. Since newly recruited women 
have not had time to acquire this basic 
information they have to do so during 
their early training. 


problems 


man 


“They are given comprehensive and 
detailed instruction in the fundamentals 
of handling tools and tending equipment 
For instance, all aspects of refinery tech- 
nique, even though of an elementary 
nature, must be carefully 
Training 


pointed out 
for unfamil‘ar duties, such as 
climbing tanks and towers, must be given 
gradually; the women are taught to climb 
lower equipment first and in the com- 
pany of other women so they may gain 
confidence. Duties such as turning valves 
without straining and firing furnaces also 
require careful instruction.” 


“Hiring All We Can Find” 


As contrasted with these formal pol- 
icies described in the PAW report, a 
number of oil companies say they are 
hiring women on the same basis as men, 
permitting acquis'tion of seniority, and 
with the avowed intention of releasing 
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The Cover Photo 


The illustration on the front cover 
is a construction scene at the largest 
butadiene plant in the world. A 170- 
ft. high, 14-ft. diameter tower is be- 
ing swung into place to be bolted to 
its foundation, at the 100,000-ton an- 
nual capacity butadiene plant of the 
Neches Butane Products Co. at Port 
Neches, Tex. The towers used in 
the separation and purification of the 
butadiene are fabr‘cated on the site, 
about 90 being required for the three 
units. 

The Neches company is a coopera- 
tive enterprise of 5 large oil com- 
panies: Gulf Oil Corp., Magnolia 
Petroleum Co., The Texas Co., Atlan- 
tic Refining Co., and Pure Oil Co. 
It will make butadiene by dehydro- 
genation from butanes and butylenes 
supplied from refiner‘es of the 5 oil 
companies in this area. It will in- 
clude copolymerization units to con- 
vert the butadiene into synthetic rub- 


ber. Engineering and construction 
of the butadiene units is by Lum- 
mus Co., refinery engineers, New 
York. 








women on a seniority basis when men 
on military leave of absence return. An- 
other company said_ that the 
women they had hired had come from 
employes’ families or were wives of em- 
These 
women, it was said, had expressed their 
intention of resigning after their hus- 
hands return to civilian life. 


most of 


ployes now in military service. 


In general, companies are still secur- 
ing a_ sufficient appl.cants 
through their personnel offices to meet 
requirements. Or, upon occasion, they 
call on the facilities of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Some recruited a 
sufficient number of employes through 
posting of plant bulletin 
boards and asking the men to help secure 
A few use the “help wanted” 
columns of daily newspapers. 


number of 


Service. have 


notices on 


ppl ‘cants. 


Little Union Trouble 


Contrary to some expectations, com- 
paratively little union trouble has arisen 
as a result of ‘ 
Some workers feared the women would 
be retained after the war and thus op- 
posed hiring them; it has been neces- 
sary in these cases to reach some sort of 
satisfactory agreement with the 
that the‘r rights would be protected and 
that the women would be released on a 
strict seniority basis as men now in serv- 
In other cases, 
have been that 
the women “get what is coming to them” 
in the way of pay, working conditions 
and settlement of grievances. In other 
plants, the un‘ons have taken no stand. 
Generally, the women have been invited 
to join the unions but apparently in only 


the women’s “invasion. 


unions 


ice return to civil life. 


unions anxious to see 


a few cases has it been compulsory. 


One trouble which some refiners a1 
ticipate is over future upgrading. The 
explain that, under the system used 
their plants, as the women acquire sen 
ority they will become el:gible to b 
for jobs which they will not be physical] 
qualified to do. If these jobs are brok« 
down so that women can perform cé 
tain portions of the work, rates will ha 
to be adjusted accordingly; the men ha 
ing the same seniority will object to th 
The other horn of the dilemma is t 
natural objection which will develop 
the women are permitted to by-pass 
these jobs for still higher jobs on t 
upgrade ladder. On these points the 
PAW labor survey reported:. 


Used as Observers 


“Officials of several refineries report 
that they have found it necessary to plac. 
women on work where they act mainly 
as observers alongside male operators 
This partial duplication of jobs is often 
the only answer to seniority rights al- 
ready established in refineries operating 
under union contracts with well-defined 
seniority provisions. In general, refinery 
jobs progress according to seniority from 
low unskilled jobs requiring cons:derable 
physical effort to more skilled positions 


“Although it would be easier to train 
women for intermediate jobs requiring 
less physical effort, doing so would vio- 
It is, therefore, nec- 
essary to hire a number of women as ex- 
tras although there may be no immedi- 
ate need for them. This practice permits 
women to acquire sufficient experience 


late senior.ty rights. 


and seniority rights to step into higher 
During times 
like the present, when turnover in lower 


jobs as openings occur. 


jobs is rapid and when companies at 
expanding, women are often able to a 


1 
+] 


quire significant seniority rights within 
relatively short periods. 


Special Facilities Provided 


“The experience of the refineries points 
to the necessity of not only fitting the 
women into the jobs, but also adapting 
the refinery environment to the new 
working force. Special rest and chang 
rooms should be provided close to 
areas of work rather than outs de the 
finery gates. It is helpful to set up tables 
and benches right on the job in order 
that women may eat together if they 
fer. 
the needs of the women hired must 
taken into account. Several refineries 1 
tain women personnel advisers to fa 
tate adjustments and to forestall various 
difficulties. Supervisors who have et! 
tively handled men may not be ab! 
deal successfully w:th women. It 
ways necessary for supervisors to 
any semblance of favoritism. Most 
pany officials report that women res 
better when directly supervised by 
than when supervised by women.” 


Other aspects of the psycholog) 
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